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CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD 


Avour Hitter was born on April goth, 1889, in Braunau 
on the Inn. He grew up in Passau, where the waters of the 
Inn and the Danube join, and Jater in and near Lambach, 
and in the neighbourhood of Linz on the Danube. Braunau, 
Lambach and Linz lic in Upper Austria, and Passau on its 
very frontier, Upper Austria is traditionally German terri- 
tory, a jewel in the crown of the Holy Roman Empire. 
With its woods, its mountains and ficlds, sparkling brooks 
and mighty rivers, castles, monasteries, hamlets and towns, 
its scholarly clergy, its ancient nobility, its patrician tradi- 
tion and rich peasantry, no country could be provided more 
happily with the very essence of peace and harmony. Gothic, 
Renaissance and Baroque have invested it with their 
glamour. Though Austria as a whole is a land rich in culture 
and the beauties of nature, Upper Austria is doubly rich. 
It is tuneful as the music of Mozart, sweet and strong, power- 
ful and tender. * Heavenly Upper Austria,” cried its great 
poet Adalbert Stifter when, I 
will, he returned to bis home. 











aving Vienna of his own free 


But not all the inhabi 





ants of Upper Austria recognise 
their goud fortune. While everything seems to be arranged to 
satisly mankind, there are, and always were, some who 
seem highly dissatisfied with the fate that caused them to 
be born here. ‘Vhey would rather not be Upper Austrians, 
and not even Austrians at all, The rounded towers and 
golden altars of their churches, the majestic stream of the 
Danuhe flowing between field and hill, the view of the snow 
peaks—everything that God gave them displeases them. 
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Neither the Catholic religion nor the Constitution, whether 
the Hapsburg or the republican, finds favour in their eyes. 
The sweetness and tenderness which are inhcrent in their sur- 
roundings they abhor just as much as the strict formality of 
manners which the clergy and the imperial officials have so 
carefully cherished. They Jong to leave the wealth of the 
south and pant for the mcagreness of the north, from the 
warmth of Austrian nature to the severity of the Prussian. 

The longing of madmen, it might be said. Perhaps. 
Feeling cannot be measured by reason. Was there ever a 
time when power and violence were not felt to be as attrac- 
tive as they were repulsive ? 

This strange inclination began when Prussia in 1866 in- 
flicted defeat on Imperial Austria. It continued in spate 
when the same Prussia in 1870 and 1871 drove the French 
armies before it, and when before the very capital of the 
defeated enemy, the new German Reich was proclaimed, 
while Austria stood mistrustfully aside. At that time those 
Austrians who called themselves German Nationalists and 
shared the feelings of Prussians began to form themselves 
into groups. They felt themselves humiliated because they 
had not been present when so great a military reputation 
was being achieved. “To have died at St. Privat as a 
Pomeranian Grenadier,” one of them sighed, seemed to him 
a lot far happier than to live in Vienna. They feared that 
their exclusion from the new German union was proof of 
their inferiority. This feeling of inferiority was most strongly 
felt in academic circles. It did not spread to higher circles, 
nor to the masses of workers and peasants. But it infected 
the middle classes. 

Adolf Hitler's father was an Austrian official, who came 
from the Waldviertel, a poor barren district north-west of 
Vienna. An “ official ® genealogy of the Leader, published 
in the National Socialist Press, makes his father’s father 
out to have been a peasant. But this is mere gilding of the 
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lily, designed to satisfy current fashion, the passion for 
** blood and soil.” 

A genealogist, who was at the same time a loyal member 
of the party, made him out to be a miller. Hitler himself in 
his famous book Mein Kampf, which is partly an autobio- 
graphy, records that his father had been the son of a smalk 
cottager, 

Admittedly, we cannot place Hitler’s paternal grandfather 
with absolute certainty. His father, Alois, was born on June 
yth, 1837, in Strones in Lower Austria, the illegitimate son 
of Maria Anna Schicklgruber who died in the same place 
five years later. She was not marricd, but her son Alvis, 
who was left alone in the world at the age of five, grew up 
in Spital, not very far from Strones, in the house of Johann 
Georg Hietler or Hiedler, who had formerly been a miller’s 
hand and at that time owned a small property. He was 
generally thought to be the father of Alois. 

So the father of the Chancellor and Leader was called 
Schicklgruber or Schucklgruber; for here, too, the spelling 
of the name varies. It was not until 1876 that, at the age of 
forty, he changed his name with the permission of the 
authorities. Old people in Braunau, who remember him still 
as Schickigruber, maintain that he changed his name on 
account of a legacy. But in spite of a good deal of research, 
the motive has never been made quite clear, Whether the 
Imperial Customs officer was called Schicklgruber or 
Schicklgruber was, for him as for everyone else, a matter 
of indifference. One name is no worse than the other. That 
Schickigruber had a specifically Austrian and countrified 
sound, while Hitler is far more of an cveryday name with- 
out any characteristic colouring, was of no significance for a 
minor official. 

But it was different for a powerful politician and party 
dictator. The fact that his mame had been changed was 
not known until shortly before Hitler's appointment as 
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Chancellor. It was true that enthusiastic supporters of his made 
pilgrimages to the house in Braunau in which he was born. 
But it had never occurred to anyone to enquire further into 
the ancestry of the Leader, until an ingenious journalist 
published the fact in a Liberal newspaper in Vienna. It was 
not correct to say, ‘Heil Hitler,” he wrote, but “ Heil 
Schicklgruber.” 

The National Socialists in Vienna saw the comic effect 
of this clumsy peasant name and considered the statement 
to be a Jewish lie and a mockery of their ido]. Two young 
members of the party attacked the editor with truncheons 
in the café in which he used to sit after dinner. The inci- 
dent had no further consequence, except that the change of 
name was now reported in all the newspapers. Only the 
National Socialist papers withheld it from their readers. 

The effect of the Vienna newspaper sensation gives rise 
to the question of what would have happened to the political 
career of the German Leader if his father had not taken the 
unusual step of changing his name, and if it had not been 
Adolf Hider but Adolf Schucklgruber who attempted to 
make himself the champion of German Nationalism. Have 
we here one of those tiny circumstances which interrupt a 
long and significant causal sequence and determine the 
fate of a people, of a continent, even of the world ? 

It is hard to believe in the importance of such curious 
accidents. But is it not grotesque to imagine that a man 
called SchuckIgruber could in all solemnity occupy the 
seat of Bismarck, the throne of the Hohenzollerns? Perhaps 
all the more grotesque if he is perchance more of a figure- 
head than is generally supposed ? But anyone who knows 
Hitler can be certain that he himself would soon enough 
have found a way out of the dilemma. He began his carcer 
as “the unknown soldier of the World War.’ A pseu- 
donym would have suited his réle very well. At the begin- 
ning he used also to avoid photographers, and pictures of 
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him were not to be had. The mysterious obscurity that sur- 
rounded his person would have been all the more intriguing 
if he had had a nom de guerre. 

After Hitler had attained dictatorial power his name once 
again came into prominence. It transpired that several 
Jewish families in Eastern Europe were called tlitier. Some 
of these Flitlers, Mlietlers and Elitlers, loath to have any- 
thing in common with the persccutor of the Jews, applied 
to their local authorities for permission to change thcir 
names. This gave people, in this case Jews and not anu- 
Semites, who habitually scent Jews everywhere, opportunity 
to doubt the “ Aryan’? descent of Adolf Hider and to 
attempt to prove that he descended from one of the Jewish 
Hitler families. But no one, neither Fascist nor anti-Fascist, 
paid any attention, and right] 

Passionate hatred of the Jews is, as is well known, not a 
characteristic confined to non-Jews. It is impossible, two, 
to prove a man’s Jewish blood simply by his appearance. 
But, above all, the peculiar nature of Hider’s intellect makes 
it sheer mudness to suppose that he could have as much as a 
drop of Jewish blood in him. Genealogies and lists of an- 
cestors cannot with absolute certainty establish a man's 
descent. “Vhe surest guide is always his mentality. Public 
opinion, and particularly Jewish public opinion, refused to 











and 





believe that Adolf Hider, as revealed in his writing 
speeches, could be even a quarter or an eighth of a Jew. 

It is remarkable how vague und uncertain everything is 
that has been said and printed about Adolf Hitler's private 
history. From his very name downwards, nothing is certain— 








a great deal remains d 
obscured. As an historical source, his own miemvirs are even 
less reliable than the gencral run of political polemics. 

It is hardly surprising that he himself has made no attempt 
to throw light on his early origins. Very early he felt his 
vocation to a higher sphere. He knew, or felt, the value of 





ark, and much has been intenuonally 
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the tradition that a prophet should be of poor and lowly 
birth, but knew also that this lowliness must contain no 
ugly or repulsive trait. So it was the best thing he could do 
to give away as little as possible. This silence is all the more 
striking in a man who in speech and in writing normally 
inclines to extreme prolixity. But it is intelligible, and a sign 
of his extraordinary talent. It is strange, however, that no 
more witnesses of that not so very remote past have offered 
evidence of their own accord, since the man whom they 
knew as “ poor and very humble” bas become great and 
powerful. There are probably reasons for this too. 

But let us return to Alois, first Schicklgruber or Schickl- 
gruber and later Hitler, the Leader’s father. The poorvillage 
lad from the Waldviertel, who had wandered from home at 
the carly age of thirteen, had first learned the cobbler’s trade, 
but finally managed to become a member of the Imperial 
Customs Service. His son records that it took him twenty- 
three years to carry through the plan which he had con- 
ceived at the age of seventeen. Judging by this, it seems very 
probable that Alois had in the meantime seen active service 
in the Army. This alone could explain his late entry into 
the public service. Even the lowest offices of State were 
generally reserved for non-commissioned officers who had 
seen long service. 

Hitler says not a word of his father’s service as a soldier, 
and maintains silence about his rank and title as an official. 
Probably he wanted to put no stumbling-block in the way 
of his readers’ imagination. He invariably speaks of his 
father’s very mediocre career as the result of extraordinary 
energy and exertion. 

In Mein Kampf Adolf Hitler paints the simplest possible 
picture of his family: father, mother, son. The extensive 
literature which deals with the life of the German Dictator, 
whether critical or National Socialist, German or foreign, 
has, generally speaking, taken over this version without further 
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enquiry. Certain writers have based their interpretation of 
the character of their hero on the fact that he was an only 
child. We will not say that their interpretation of his char- 
acter is wrong. The facts, however, tcll another tale. They 
are here for the first time presented with some complete- 
ness. We see from them that the family life of his father was 
complicated, and seemingly unusual for a poor minor 
official. 

Alois Schicklgruber-Hitler married three times. His first 
wife Anna, whose maiden name was Glas!-Hérer, was four- 
teen years older than he. The marriage must have been 
unhappy, as it was dissolved. 

“* Divorce” in Austria, where Catholic matrimonial law 
was in force, did not mean severance of the nuptial bond but 
merely permission given to the parties to suspend their joint 
married life. 

So our Customs officer was not free to enter upon a 
second marriage while his divorced wife was alive. She died 
on April 4th, 1883, in Braunau on the Inn, the place in 
which her husband was serving in the Customs. 

Exactly a month later, on May 4th, 1883, Alois married 
again. His second wife was Franziska Matzelsberger. She 
did not live long, dying in August 1884. 

‘This time he waited six months. On January 7th, 1885, 
he married Klara Polzl, who was twenty-three years younger 
than himself. She was to be the mother of the German 
Dictator. At the time of her marriage she was twenty-four 
years old and her husband forty- 

The children of Alois Schicklgruber, who since November 
goth, 1876, had found himself entitled to the name Hitler, 
are: 








“seven. 


Alois, born in Vienna on January 13th, 1882; 
Angela, born in Vienna on August 28th, 1883; 
Gustav, born in Braunau on May 17th, 1885; 
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Ida, born in Braunau on September 23rd, 1886; 
Adolf, born in Braunau on April 2oth, 1889; 
Edmund, born in Passau on March goth, 1894; 
Paula, born in Fischham on June 21st, 1896. 


Angela, the Customs officer’s second child, was born 
twelve weeks after his marriage to his second wife. Alois, 
who was born while the first marriage of his father was still 
valid, was also her child. He was made legitimate by the 
subsequent marriage of his parents. 

Gustav, too, the first child of the third marriage, arrived 
early, only four months after the wedding. Three of the 
children, Gustay, Ida and Edmund, died in childhood. 

Hitler has given the simplest and clearest picture possible 
of conditions in his father’s home. But we have only to look 
at the facts to sce that, far from being simple, the married 
life of his father was unusual and tempestuous. Three wives, 
seven children, one divorce, one birth before marriage, two 
shortly after the wedding, one wife fourteen years older than 
himself and another twenty-three years younger—that is 
saying a good deal for a Customs officer. 

Of all his brothers and sisters, Angela, later Frau Raubal, 
alone kept up close relations with Adolf. She visited him 
when he was detained in the fortress in Landsberg on the 
Lech, and later moved with her daughter to Munich to be 
with him. ‘To-day she presides over his houschold in Berchtes- 
gaden. Her daughter ‘“‘ Geli’’ was the niece who, after 
having for many years been seen frequently in Hitler's 
company, commitied suicide in 1930. 

Vhe Leader himself seems never to speak of his family. 
So it was all the more striking that once, speaking to a 
stranger, he mentioned his brothers and sisters. This was in 
January 1934, when, after the victory on the Saar, he 
received in Saarbricken Major Henessey, an Englishman 
who in the last stage of the League of Nations régime had 
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been Chief of the Saar Police. Henessey published the con- 
versation in the Sunday Dispatch. It was not until some time 
later that the German Government issued a statement to the 
effect that the conversation had been private and not in- 
tended for publication. After his success on the Saar, the 
Dictator was concerned about the somewhat similar Austrian 
problem. He complained to Henessey about the attitude of 
the Austrian Government, and said that it had thrown his 
brother into prison and was “ after his sister.’ 

It is possible that the English interviewer confused 
“ brother ” with “ cousin.’* For, not long before the conver- 
sation, a cousin of Hitler’s had really been punished by the 
Austrian Government for political reason: 

Adolf Hitler’s mother, Klara Polzl, a cottager’s daughter 
from Spital near Weitra in Lower Austria, was of exactly the 
same class as his father. Since her mother’s maiden name had 
been Hitler, it seems probable that she was a relative of her 
husband's. Inbreeding is an old custom among the peasants 
and cottagers of those districts. She was. according to people 
who knew her, an energetic, hard-working woman. She had 
early left her native village and had gone to Vienna as a 
maid, which shows some initiative, although it is common 
enough. That she was a Czech and that she * could not even 
pray in German,” as has sometimes been stated, is certainly 
untrue. It is possible that here there is some confusion, For 
we have evidence to the effect that the official’s first wife, 
the one who was fourteen years older than he, was of Czech 

















descent. As a non-commissioned officer in an Uhlan regi- 
ment he is said to have incurred the displeasure of his com- 
rades and the commanding officers on account of his wife’s 
descent, But Klara, his third wife, was without any doubt 
German. Finaliy we must take note of the rumour that she 
had been in service with the mun who was later to be her 
husband during his first marriage. This is supposed to have 


been at the time when she was still a child of ten, and it is 
Bu 
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not impossible. Her first child Gustav, who died early, was 
conceived at exactly the time when his father became a 
widower for the second time in August 1884, For country 
conditions, this is by no means unusual. 

In Spital Jives a sister of Hitler's mother, also née Pélzt, 
the wife of Anton Schmidt, who died in the summer of 
1935. Here, as a schoolboy, Adolf Hitler often spent his 
holidays. But although the National Socialists speak so much 
of the importance of the family, the Leader himself scems to 
have litde family sense. Since he has succeeded in the world, 
his relatives in Spital have never heard another word from 
him: they live in the most needy circumstances. 

The Schmidts have two sons. One of them, Edward, sulfers 
from two defects, for he is a hunchback and has an impedi- 
ment in his specch. The other, Anton, was originally in the 
loyalist Heimwehr. Then, attracted by the great example of 
his uncle, he went over to the National Socialists. So he 
needed a new uniform. But he could not rake together the 
necessary fifteen schillings, roughly ten English shillings, and 
so he wrote to his uncle and “ Leader” Adolf Hitler. The 
secretariat answered brusquely: a young German who 
wanted to join the storm-troops had to get together the 
moncy he needed by himself. As a National Socialist, Anton 
Schmidt came into conflict with the authorities. For secret 
possession of arms he received six weeks’ detention. 

It was in connection with this that, as Hitler said to 
Henessey, the Government was “ after his siste1 He was 
referring to Paula Hictler, as she spells her family name, who 
lives in Vienna. About her, too, the Dictator had never 
troubled very much. Until 1933 she addressed envelopes for 
an insurance company and lived in an attic. In 1934 her cir- 
cumstances improved slightly. She is thought “ daft,’” 
avoids conversation and in the house in which she now lives 
she has asked always to be called “‘ Frau Wolf.” 

‘The fact that her brother will not have much to do with her 
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does not prevent her from being proud of him and an en- 
thusiastic National Socialist. She gave her nephew in Spital 
the fifteen schillings which he needed for his Party uniform, 
and as she happened to be visiting him at the very moment he 
was arrested, she was inyolved in the affair. She said it was 
“ disgusting’ and that the Government “‘ were adopting a 
policy of tercor.”” So she was also led away by the police and 
taken through the village early in the morning; of which, 
as she confessed, she was very proud. At the district court, 
where she was kept for two days, she denicd the word 
“* disgusting "* but admitted the “ terror.” and finally was 
not penalised, but merely warned, and in the end trium- 
phantly said: ‘* My brother will take the necessary steps.” 
Since then she has again been living undisturbed in 
Vienna. 

Lastly we have Alois junior, the Leader’s clder step- 
brother. Austrian records reveal that he has “several pre- 
vious convictions,” but not for political crimes. At one time 
he was in England, where he worked as a waiter. Now he has 
a small bar in a suburb of Berlin, wears a white jackct like 
every Berlin waiter, and has a brush-moustache like his 
brother, whom altogether he resembles. He once told a 
journalist that it seemed a bit funny to him when he said 
“ Weil Hitler.’ The Leader has never yet visited him; but he 
sometimes se nelmstrasse. 

But to return to Hitler’s childhood. At the age of fifty-six, 
his father resigned from the service with the rank of Ober 
offizial. In swift succession the family now lived in Hafeld on 
the Traun, in Lambach and finally in the village of Leonding 
near Linz. Hitler states that the glories of the monastic 
house in Lambach gave him his first powerful impression of 
human achievement, At that time his ambition was to 
become an abbot. In his book, he speaks of an “ estate” 
which his father is said to have “* cultivated.” “* So the circle 
of a long, hard-working life once again came round to the 








shim in the V 
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origins of his ancestors,” Mein Kampf says with some 
pathos. This again is a concession to the belief in the blood 
and soil which the Party worships, and is not without a 
streak of boastfulness. 

In reality his father must have been a volatile man who 
could not stay long in any one place. As a pensioner he 
changed his abode as frequently as he had formerly changed 
his wives and the places where he served. He must have had a 
litde money, probably inherited from his first wife. With this 
he bought a small farm in Hafeld, where it was not he but his 
third wife, Adolf’s mother, who managed the farm. But 
two years later he moved from there. In I.conding, where 
he then remained until his death, he had a small house with 
a garden. He was certainly not the peasant his son tries to 
make him out to have been. 

Hitler’s father is said not to have felt very comfortable in 
retirement, Even to-day, neighbours still speak of him as a 
man who did not have much intercourse with others. As a 
retired official, he also had the typical “ official " pride and 
insisted on being addressed as ‘ Herr Oberoffizial.”” If the 
more usual expression ‘‘ Herr Offizial ’* was used, he would 
feel himself insulted and say, “ Don’t you degrade me. You 
might just as well say ‘Herr Hitler’ straight out.” His 
neighbours thought him a grumbler and a sulker, and he was 
vastly more feared than loved. 

In his own home he had set up a kind of private dictator- 
ship. His wife looked up to him, and he treated his children 
with a hard hand. Adolf in particular he could not under- 
stand. He lorded it over him, If he wanted the boy to come, 
the old non-commissioned officer would whistle on two 
fingers. In his book, Hitler speaks almost invariably of his 
“ Herr Vater.” This may come from the wish to exaggerate 
everything connected with his own person, just as he never 
refers to the low position which his father occupied in the 
hierarchy of the State. But it shows, too, that his relations 
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with his father were not intimate. He said once that he had 
loved his mother and respected his father. 

As far as the political views of the Customs officer are 
concerned, it is said in Braunau that he was “ yellow- 
black,” a clericalist, without bothering much further about 
politics. But in Leonding he appeared to the people free 
thinking and a German Nationalist, though at the same time 
loyal to the Emperor. It is quite possible that leaving his 
office changed him in this way. We have also evidence of an 
external transformation. In Braunau he was still wearing the 
“ Imperial beard,’’ which Francis Joseph had made popular; 
in Leonding only the moustache remained. Here everyone 
was frce thinking and German Nationalist, and this may very 
well have given him his cue. 

‘The last words he spoke are characteristic. He came to his 
Stammtisch for his usual drink. The innkeeper’s wife brought 
him his red wine and glass of watcr. He put out his hand for 
the papers which were hanging on the wall. He got hold of 
the clerical paper instead of the nationalist, threw it away 
and said, “Pfui Teufel! The old black aunt.’’ Then he drank 
the water and just managed to ask the woman to call his 
wife, as he was feeling unwell. She had scarcely sent someone 
when he fell over. In a few minutes he was dead. 

‘Vhe death certificate shows that he died of hemorrhage 
of the lungs. Over the door of the inn, in which he breathed 
his last, was engraved a verse which, true to the genius loci, 
bespoke tolerance: 


Whether Christian. Pagan, Jew, 
We've a drink that waits fer you. 


At first everything went wel! with Adolf. He tells us that 
he learnt easily at school, bad tumbled around a lot with 
friends, and had hud “ more or less profound discussions ” 
with them. I bad become quite a little ringleader,” he 
writes coquettishly. 
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That there was something in this, at least as far as he 
himself conceived his position in life, is shown by the evidence 
we have, This is a schoo! picture, a photograph which shows 
the whole class, with the teacher in the first row, and round 
and behind him the forty boys banked up in tiers; in the 
middle of the top row we see little Adolf. 

With his arms folded in an attitude that bespeaks enter- 
prise, and his head thrown back, he is looking straight at the 
photographer with a mischievous smile, His bearing is quite 
different from that of the other buys and quite different from 
that which children usually assume on so solemn an occa~ 
sion. There is something superior, even arrogant, in his whole 
bearing and expression: high-spirited, forward, but at the 
same time not entirely self-assured, just like a boy who 
is expecting to be hit but determined not tw care. An 
educationist would have his doubts about the outcome of 
spirits quite as high as these. 

But that he was a ringleader among his comrades, and 
commanded them like a gencral, as has sometimes been 
asserted, seems to be a legend. ‘The son of one of the neigh- 
bours, Georg Trauler, whose father was secretary of the 
local counci} in Leonding, energetically denics Adolf’s ring- 
leadership. He says that he himself was the stronger of the 
two and had often made him feel it. Together they would try 
to blow up a fence with stulen powder or smoke out hornets’ 
nests. But Trauler says, and he gives the impression of 
reliability, that “I was always on top.” 

He says that the children in the village called Adolf 
“daft? because of a strange habit he bad. He uscd to 
“ preach,” without seeming to require an audience. He was 
fond, too, of climbing a hill near the village, called “ the 
Fiddle,” on which two fruit trees stood; there he used to 
speak to a non-existent meeting. This happened not only in 
the daytime but on moonlight nights. So people in the 
village began to say that Adolf was moon-struck. 
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At the elementary school, according to his teacher, Adolf 
learnt easily, but liked to think of anything rather than his 
work. His father often punished him for this. But then things 
took a turn for the worse. Hitler himself tells us of a scrious 
conflict which he had with his “Herr Vater.”’ He had demanded 
that Adolf should become a civil servant. Adolf, however, 
was determined to become a painter, an “ art painter ” is the 
Munich cxpression which he uses. His father is said to have 
declared that he would never allow this, while he himself 
threatened that he would stop learning at school if he could 
not have his way. 

This is an improbable story. His father was possibly not 
very bright, but not even the worst kind of pettifogging 
official can be so stupid as to wage domestic warfare with a 
boy of eleven about the choice of his career. Two circum- 
stances may caplain this story. In the first place Hitler, when 
he was writing his book, had recently been in serious con- 
flict with the State authorities, and this had culminated in 
personal enmity with a high Bavarian official. When Hider 
became Dictator, the official died for this, But then his 
autobiography afforded him the opportunity he desired to 
give energetic expression to his contempt for officialdom by 
ascribing it to his own childhood. 

‘Chen there was another unpleasant fact for which it was 


not so easy to find a reasonably serious excuse: young Adoll, 
at the age of twelve, stupped Icarning at school. He had just 
been accepted in the secondary school. We can be certain 
that this was no cusy decision for the poor cottager and pen- 
sioner, for it cost money and the boy would not start earning 
his living until late. And now the sacrifice uurned out te have 
been of no avail. His parents took every imaginable step to 
help the boy’s carcer at school. He failed to pass out of the 
first class and had to go through the whole course again. 
On the first of each month, when his father went to Linz 
to get his pension paid, he always visited the teachers, too, 
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and enquired after his son’s progress. The advice he got 
became more and more scrious: he was told to take Adolf 
away from the school as he was not getting on. In the end his 
father had to promise not to send the boy to school again. 
It was only on this condition that the school authorities were 
prepared to certify that he had passed out of the first class. 
They tried to sce whether a change of place would help. 
Adolf got through the fourth class in Steyr, another small 
town in Upper Austria. This was the end of his school 
career. 

Let us now hear how, twenty ycars later, Hitler described 
the situation. He had, he says in his book, carried out the 
threat that he would not go on learning. “I thought that if 
my father saw my poor progress at school, he would, for 
bettcr or worse, have to allow me to attain the bliss of which 
I dreamed. I do not know whether my calculation would 
have been correct. The one thing that was certain was my 
obvious lack of success at school.”’ 

With this the autobiographer abandons the awkward 
topic. *t Anything that gave me pleasure I could learn,” he 
continued, “and, above all, everything which I thought 
would later be of use to me as a painter.’? This would lead 
the reader to think that the boy had been best at drawing, 
or possibly at nature study, but no, for he goes on to say: 
“ Best of all by far was my work in geography, and still 
more in world history.”” 

The history teacher at the Linz secondary school was a 
German Nationalist, one of those academic figures who 
despised their native Austria and admired the Prussian 
character. The first book that made an impression on young 
Hitler had been an illustrated history of the Franco-German 
War, which, according to a fellow-citizen of his in Leonding, 
was the only book which the Customs officer possessed. On 
top of this came the German Nationalist history lessons, 
the school agitation against Czechs and Southern Slavs, 
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cornflowers (the symbol of Pan-Germanism) and “ Heil” 
greetings, the whole racial atmosphere breathed by the 
middle class in a small town. “I became a Nationalist,” 
Hitler tells us, “ and, it is truc, I was already at that time 
a young revolutionary.” 

It is often the case that the careful reader of autobio- 
graphy can, without much trouble, recognise what is truth 
and what is fiction. Adolf, now that he had grown up, just 
like a schoolboy helped young Adolf to gloss over the 
unfortunate situation by a little cheating. “ Burning love for 
my German-Austrian homeland,” ‘“ deep hatred against the 
Auswian State,” “ contempt and indignation alike " for the 
Imperial house of Hapsburg are designed to help him say as 
little as possible about the implacable conflict in which 
Adolf found himself with school. 

In retrospect he repeats once again: “ I wanted to become 
a painter, and on no account whatever an official.”’ But even 
at that time it scems that he was not quite convinced of his 
own inclinations. The book tells us ambiguously : *‘ The one 
strange thing was that as I grew older I became more and 
more interested in architecture. At the time I took this to 
be the natural complement to my gifts as a painter and was 
inwardly glad about this widening of my artistic horizon,” 

Then his father died. “ ‘The old gentleman, usually so hale, 
died in a fit... My mother felt herself obliged, in accor- 
dance with the wish of my father, to continue my education, 
in other words, to allow me to study for my career as an 
official, But I was more than ever determined under no cir- 
cumstances to become an official. ** The secondary school 
was far from being a place for training future officials. On 
the contrary, it was there that boys were sent who were to 
be business men, architects and engineers. But where the 
facts do not fit, they have to be twisted. “* As fast as the 
secondary school in its training and curriculum drew away 
from my ideal, I grew inwardly more and more indifferent.” 

Cu 
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Hitler at the age of thirty-five, already a much admired 
political leader, finds it too hard to say straight out that as 
a boy he was no good at school. Of having co go through a 
whole school year a second time and changing schools, he 
says nothing. Only the school records betray the secret. 
Once again he casts about for a way out, and this comes 
easily to a writer with a poctic vein, “Then suddenly an 
illness came to my help ’—it came to the narrator's help, 
not the schoolboy’s—‘ and in a few weeks decided my 
future and the everlasting quarrel in my father’s house. The 
severe disease of the lungs which 1 had, made a doctor 
urgently advise my mother under no circumstances to let 
me work in an office. I was not to go to school for at least 
a year. What I had so long wished for, and what I had 
always striven for, had now suddenly through this cvent 
come true almost of its own accord. As a result of my illness 
my mother finally agreed that she would later take me away 
from school and let me attend the Academy... . Two years 
later the death of my mother put an abrupt end to all these 
beautiful schemes. . . .’” 

It is easy to see that in this account there is scarcely a word 
that corresponds to the truth. ‘he truth was shoddy and 
shameful. In presenting it, Hider was not sufficiently clever 
or artistic to use its very shoddiness to emphasise the story, 
to exploit it for his own aggrandiscment. We only have to 
think of what Jean Jacques Rousseau, in a similar situation, 
made of the poverty and misery of his childhood. But per- 
haps it would be blasphemy to compare the Confessions 
with Afein Kampf. The author of the National Socialist Bible 
aims only at explaining away his own failures in childhood 
and the poverty of his parents’ house. He is attempting, true 
to his bourgeois ideal, to lift himself to a higher social plane. 
It is a petty ambition which leads him to a number of petty 
untruth: 














A“ severe lung disease * ? But the only consequence of the 
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severe lung disease was that the patient once and for all left 
school. Never again do we hear as much as a word about the 
lung disease. Nor does he ever again mention the school 
which the doctor after all had only forbidden him to attend 
for a ycar. 

The boy did not get on. His mother was poor as a mouse, 
far poorer than before, since the small official pension of 
his father had become a stiil smaller widow’s pension. As 
the boy did not get on at schoo], it was thought better that 
be should simply remain at home. 

But this plain truth was not too pleasant for a man who 
had created for himsclf a wish-world with dreams of a 
brilliant and romantic life, und who had since those far-off 
days got to know the comforts of prosperity. So it had to be 
first his father's orclers and then his will that constrained 
his son to serve the State, like the boys of good family, until 
in the end the iron determination of the young artist so 
softened his mother’s heart that she yielded. 





If the poor widow had really known what painting and 
the Academy meant, she would have been all the more 
anxious to see that her son got through school, which was 
an essential preliminary to the Academy. Without free 
tuition and a scholarship her son could not even begin his 
career. But these were things that could only be attained 
on the strength of brilliant reports from school. 

Anyone whose view is not obscured can see the truth 
gleaming everywhere through the thin mist of words, We 
must try to recognise what truth lics hidden behind this 
romantic fagade. 

This is now no longer difficult. At the age of cight and 
nine, he had stiil been a happy, high-spirited child, a ‘* little 
ringleader.” But at the age of eleven he was already in con- 
flict with the world, unable to fulfil the tasks which life set 
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him, unhappy and bad-tempercd. Idleness and incompet- 
ence soon grow. When his father died, the greatest stimulus 
went. The tasks of the higher school may have been too 
much for the small intellect of a child who got no help at 
home. He was being asked to Iearn things of which neither 
his father nor his mother knew the least thing. ‘The first signs 
of puberty added to his contusion. The boy had completely 
changed, he had become shy, lazy, ill-tempered and morose. 
He built himself a dream-world which he furnished with 
the few bare intellectual clements which he had really a 
similated: the history lessons which had been given by the 
German Nationalist teacher. 

The accounts which have come down to us of that time 
confirm this. After the death of his futher, his mother moved 
to Linz, and then inte the suburb of Urfahr. The big lad 
was now living with ber, without any real occupation. At 
one time he was apprenticed to a decorator. His apprentice- 
ship is passed over in careful silence in the autobiography, 
not so much because of his lack of success, as becuuse for a 
boy who had been at a secondary school it implied social 
degradation. His former colleagues had been horrified at 
the thought of a young gentleman being put to such a task. 
But this did not last long. Apart from this he drew a little, 
indulged in politics with his comrades, grew enthusiastic 
about the Boers who were then fighting against England. 
Occasionally he visited the theatre, He listencd to Wagner 
operas, which made an indelible impression on him, 

Tt is hard to appreciate fully the depth and extent of this 
impression. The cardboard romance, the exciting pomp of 
the music, the Germanic super-men, the declaration of war 
against bourgeois idcals—all the clements of the philosophy 
which Richard Wagner impressed on his generation —were 
later to be reborn in the National Socialist Party. Adolf 
whistled the main themes and became enthusiastic about 
the ‘‘ Maestro.” 
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Then, after a long, bravely borne illness, his mother, too, 
died. There was no money left. What there was, was just 
enough to pay her debts and the expenscs of the funeral, 
As Joseph Mayrhofer, the orphans’ guardian, who to-day 
still lives in Leonding, has related, a tiny surplus was left 
over, the interest on which produced seventeen crowns, 
roughly three and a half gold dollars, for each of the 
children. 

“Need and cruel reality compelled me now to make a 
quick decision,” Afein Kampf tells us. Young Hitler moved 
to Vienna. 

It is strange that we have the greatest difficulty in fixing 
the date at which he went to Vienna. His memoirs have 
shrouded all the dates of this period in obscurity, 

We find the most contradictory statements. In one pas- 
sage it is stated that Adolf lost his father *‘ in his thirteenth 
year.” His mother is said to have died two years later, 
According to this, then, Hitler would have been fourteen 
or fifteen when he went to Vienna. 

But at the same time we find in Mein Kampf a different 
account of the dates. Here Hitler writes that it was “in 
the last months of the life * of his mother when he was * not 
yet thirteen years old," that he paid a fortnight’s visit to 
Vienna, According to this, he would have been thirteen 
years olcl when his mother died and he left Linz. 
ther on, Hitler calls his sta 











But only a few pages fu y in 
Vienna “five years of miscry and desolation,” and adds: 
“In spring 1912 I finally came to Munich.” From this we 
can only conclude that he came to Vienna in 1907 at the 
age of eighteen. 

Again, at his trial for high treason in Munich, he says: 
“I came to Vienna at the age of seventeen.” 

The historians of National Socialism would have to rack 
their brains in vain if in pre-war Austria there had not been 
an obligation to report to the police. The Viennese police 
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is a thorough and orderly bureaucratic machine which 
can be trusted. According to its records, Adolf Hitler of 
Braunau on the Inn was reported in Vienna from 1907 to 
the beginning of 1913. 

But rg07 is clearly the date of his earlier visit. For 
his mother did not die until December 21st, 1908. Now, 
since we know, not only from Hitler’s memoirs but also 
from the guardian of the Hider children, that Adolf did 
not move to Vienna until after his mother’s death, it is 
clear that the Leader was nearly twenty when he went 





to Vienna, 

It must be added that his father, contrary to what Afein 
Kampf would have us belicve, did not die two years before 
his mother, but in 1903, five years before her death, With 
this we have collected all the mistakes and inexactitudes 
which his memoirs contain for the period between school 
and Vienna; all, that is, that can be traced, 

I hope it will not be objected that { have held up my 
readers too long with hair-splittingy. This: research and 
calculation, at times laborious enough, were necessary and 
important. They show how strangely vague and subjective 
is the Leader’s attitude to reality and truch. When he wrote 
his book, he was already a famous politician, claiming a 
great position in the State and in history. He had to bear 
in mind that books would be written about him and that 
historians would occupy themselves with the history of 
his life, At that carly period The People’s Book of Hitler 
had appeared from the pen of an enthusiastic admirer. 
But he arranged the dates of his own life haphazardly, with- 
out caring whether they would one day be checked. He 
believes what he says, and takes it for granted that others 
will believe it too. It is extraordinary how right he was in 
this. In the entire literature of National Sucialism there 
occurs again and again the picture of the half-grown lad, 
standing in Vienna station with a bundle of clothes. Foreign 
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and even hostile biographers have adopted this account, 
and this is how the children in the schools of the Third 
Reich icarn it. But actually it was a full grown man who 
arrived in Vienna. 

Why docs Hitler so completely distort just this period ? 
It is casily explained. He was fourteen when his father died. 
Then came his unsuccessful year at school in Steyr. And then 
followed four and a half years more before his mother died 
and the comfortable asylum in Linz came to an end. Prob- 
ably attempts at choosing a career were made in these 
years. But, apart from this, they were empty, profitless 
years, which could hardly be described in detail in the 
heroic life of a Party Leader 

During those four and a half years all the persuasion of 
his mother did not succeed in making the boy learn a trade, 
A little sketching and an occasional visit to the theatre was 
all he enjoyed. But the book of memoirs was entided Vein 
Kampf, and so this period is devoted to the bourgeois-romanuic 
conflict between his father’s prejudices and his own artistic 
ambitions. ‘lo pander to the blind devotion of his readers 
these empty years had to be glossed over. In this, in spite 
of all the contradictions in his account, he has been astonish- 
ingly successful. 

Now, however, that his mother, too, was dead and the 
small houschold was broken up, something had to happen. 
“ With a trunk of clothes and linen in my hand, and in my 
heart an unbreakable will, [ travelled to Vienna... . 1 
wanted to become ‘ somebody." . . 

The * unbreakable will * is a phrase borrowed from the 
ational Socialism. But was there ever a 
nd, 


























vocabulary of N 
n who did not dream of becoming great? + 
man whe has been left alone at an 





young ma 
more than all others, 
early age and on whom the world has already rained its 
blows ? The less he was able to satisfy small demands made 
on him, the more brilliant did he hope would be his later 
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achievements, The les he was able to achieve strat 
successes, the more did he long forgreat succes in the future, 
When every single plan fauk, when every attempt at a 
career miscaris, then, for that very reason, the oppor 
tunities for wishing are unlimited, 

But it may be doubted whether they were so vast or 
fantastic as they were to be in fulfment, 


CHAPTER II 


DECLASSED 


WE are TOLD in Mein Kampf that Hitler’s life in Vienna 





started with a bitter disappointment. Shortly before his 
mother’s death, he failed to pass the Academy's examina- 
tion. He had, he tells us, been expecting the at with 
confidence and pride,”? and his failure came to him * as a 
bolt from the bluc.”” ** TL asked to be received by the rector 
and to be told the reasons why T had been refused admis- 
sion into the Academy’s art school; I was assured that, to 
judge by the drawings 1 had brought with me, I was 
obviously not fitted to be a painter, but that quite plainly 
my capacities lay in the sphere of architecture... ." 

It is now no Jonger possible to discover whether the pro- 
test was actully made, But it is wue that young Adolf 
Hitler did not shrink from apply 








ag for admission to the 
Academy's art school, and not merely once. His name 
appears in the Classifications List for 1905 and 1908. On the 
first occasion, we find the words ‘Test drawing below 
standard ” added. At the second attempt, he did not even 
get this far. The comment was: “ Not admitted to the 
test ?; he was known by this time. The examinations were 
held in October. So this bold hope was shattered two months 
before his mother’s death. 

At this time, he says, he decided en new plans for his 





career: * The determination of former vears now returned, 
and the end T had in view was finally fixed. I decided to be 
an architect, and opposition exists not to be given in to, but 
to be broken down.” Later, even he himself 





arecly mentions 
his “ final” decision, Things were to turn out otherwise. 
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We have his own account: ‘ The name of this city of the 
lotus-caters,” he says in Alein Kampf, “ suggests to me five 
years of miscry and desolation—five years during which I 
had to carn my bread first 2s a workman on odd jobs and 
later as a decorator’s man. And scunty bread it was, never 
enough to satisfy even an ordinary appetite.” 

Hitler now pulls a different stop from that heard in the 
first chapter of his autobiography. He tried on the one hand 
to turn the plain, narrow surroundings of his boyhood into 
the comfortable milieu of a middle-class family, but sees 
full well on the other that need has a pathos all its own. 
Need is the background against which his later greatness 
was to stand out in relief all the more pronounced, 

“ That which at that time scemed to me to be the heavy 
hand of Fate, I value to-day as the wisdom of Providence. 
As the goddess of Necd took me in her arms and often 
threatened to crush me, the will to resist grew in me, and 
it was my will that in the end was victorious.” 

In this descriptive account, not over-rich in facts, the 
same motif recurs several times: “Phat 1 became hard 
and am able to be hard, I owe tw that period of my life. 
Tt was that period, and J am thankful for it, that saved me 
from the hollowness of x comfortable life, that took mother’s 
little darling away from his soft cushions, that flung me for 
all my resistance inte a world of poverty and distress and 
cquainted with those for whom 1 was later 

















so made me 
to fight.” 

By the time he wrote these words, he had become leader 
of a “ workers’? party and was trying, on the strength of 
the experiences of his youth, to canyass for new members. 
“In hardly any German city could the social question be 
studied better than in Vienna. But make no mistake; this 
is not a problem that can be ‘studicd’ from a distance. 
Unless you have yourself found yourself in the clutches of 
this murderous viper, you will never know its fangs.” 
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For the sake of historical accuracy it should be stated that 
Hitler’s stay in Vienna lasted only four years, from the 
beginning of 1909 to the beginning of 1913. In these years we 
must distinguish between two periods. He himsclf divides 
them: first working as an “odd job man, 
drawings and water colours in a small way.” 


”° then “ doing 


The fact that the ruler of Germany was at one time a 
workman is still of the greatest importance, even in the 





Third Reich. It is essential that the prophet should have 
risen from the lowest of the low; this ancient maxim was in 
the days of Marxism and indlustrialisation changed to the 
demand that he must have been a worker. When Hitler opens 
one of his huge motor-roads, when he lays a foundation 


stone or vi! 
citizens: 1, ton, was once one of you... ! 

But how were things really ? Now long did his “ odd job” 
period last ? Hitler himself leaves this point dark. Here, too, 
he intentionally obscures the lapse of time, We must go over 
the ground again. 

His mother cicd on December 21st, 1908. It must have 
been some weeks after this before he started on the journey, 
But as carly as August 1909 we shall find him in a position 
very remote from work. He himself informs us that he had 
several positions and that between them there lay periods of 
voluntary unemployment. He can therefore have been at 





its a workers’ camp, he reminds his ill-paid fellow- 











work for no more than a few months, perhaps weeks. 

‘This is a surprise. Friend and foc alike have always taken 
it for granted that the Leader had been a working man. 
But, as things are, can we scriously believe this? To be a 
workman is a vocation. Hitler never got beyond a dilettante’s 
attempt. 

“Te was generally not hard for me to find work, as T was 
not a skilled artisan, but had to try to carn my daily bread 
on odd jobs.” An odd job man, practically always in work, 
young as Hitler then was. with nobody to look after-— to the 
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workers of the post-war years, with their permanent crisis, 
this must seem an enviable existence. ‘“‘ I soon got to know 
that there is always work of some sort to be had. . . .”” 

So it was not material, but mental, distress that weighed 
on Hitler at this time. That which he was called on to bear 
is not borne easily by anyone; but Hitler, the ambitious 
dreamer, was shaken to the depths of his soul. He was 
declassed. 

“* The life which I had led at home up to this time was 
scarcely, or not at all, different from that of all the others. 
I did not have to have a care for the morrow. .. .” It is re- 
markable how in Hitler’s book, in spite of all attempts at 
distortion, the truth (and the truth bchind his thoughts) 
breaks through. The “ carefree life ” is the life of ‘all the 
others.’’ His ideas and ideals are far more middle class than 
one would expect from his origin. 

“The uncertainty of my daily earnings soon seemed to me 
one of the greatest drawbacks of my new life.” We do not, 
of course, suggest that security is not one of the aims of the 
working class. On the contrary, Hitler hits the nail on the 
head in his description here of ‘one of the greatest 
drawbacks ” of life. 

But Hitler as a young man found one thing worse than 
insecurity, He had no desire to be a workman, He could not 
stand workmen, and why? At the very beginning of his 
description of the years in Vienna, he gives us the reason 
better than anyone else could: ‘In my youth I found 
myself chiefly in the circles of the petite bourgeoisie, in a world 
which has only very little connection with the simple manual 
labourer. For strange as it may seem at first sight, the chasm 
that separates this class, itself a stranger to material pros- 
perity, from the manual labourer is a far deeper one than 
one imagines. The reason for this fecling, this hostility we 
might almost say, lies in the fear of a social group that has 
only a short time since raised itself from the level of the 
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manual worker, a fear that it might sink back into the 
despised condition of yore, or at any rate still be ranked 
with it.” 

Hitler comes of the class that has been characterised by a 
sociologist as the ‘‘ corporal’s.” And it is perfectly true that 
nothing causes a N.G.O. greater offence than to be classed 
with the privates, the “‘ men.” 

But Hitler docs more than explain the prejudice he has 
inherited. He shares it fully and feels it as deeply as it can be 
felt. As much as twenty years after this degradation, he 
bursts out passionately: ‘‘ In addition, they have in many 
cases a nauseating recollection of the cultural misery of these 
lower classes, the frequent coarseness in their intercourse 
with one another, which for men in their situation, humble 
as it is, makes all contact with the standard of life and 
culture that they have left behind them an intolerable 
affliction.” 

After the war, at the time of the inflation, aristocrats, 
officers, the sons of great houses, went into mines and 
factories and made a point of being on good terms with the 
workers whose lives they shared. Hitler knows this and is 
clever enough to point out the difference between their 
position and his own: “A man of good social position often 
finds it easier than would seem possible to an arriviste to get on 
with the lowest classes. For every man is an arriviste who 
raises himself from his original condition to a higher one by 
his own efforts.’ As often, he identifies himself with his 
father, the cobbler’s boy who became an official. ‘‘ His own 
efforts,” in other words his father’s, he now produces as the 
reason for his aversion to the “‘ cultural misery * and the 
“* coarseness’ of the workers to whom outwardly he now 
belonged. 

He paints a desperate picture of the Viennese working 
man: “‘ He gets drunk every Saturday, and his wife, in order 
to keep herself and her children alive, has to fight for the few 
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pence which she can manage to extract from him on his 
way from the factory to his drinking-den. When finally on 
Sunday night he himself reaches home, drunk and vicious, 
and invariably with his last farthing spent, then you should 
see the scenes that take place. I myself have witnessed 
hundreds of these scenes, at first either with nausea or horror, 
but later with an understanding of the tragedy behind all the 
suffering.” 

It is at this time that Hitler claims, as he himself expresses 
it, to have acquired understanding of the misfortunes of the 
poor: ‘* the most profound feeling of social responsibility for 
the creation of better foundations for our development, 
coupled with brutal determination in the suppression of 
incurable outcasts.” 

But his main feeling was clearly one of personal humiliation 
at having to live in such surroundings. He expresses himself 
in the strongest terms about their morals: “< Filth, nauseating 
dirt and worse,” ‘‘ misery and misfortune, filth and outward 
degradation,” “ the degraded products of this evolutionary 
process'’—he can scarcely find words to express his horror. 

Of the children he says that with “ their minds poisoned, 
their bodics undernourished, their poor little heads full of 
vermin, these ‘ young citizens ’ go off to the board school. It 
is about all they can do, rack their brains as they may, 
to learn reading and writing.” 

And of their homes : “‘ Whether it is a question of religion or 
simply morality, society or the State, all are equally reviled 
and dragged in the foulest way through the filth of their low 
mentality.”” 

And what is the result ? ‘* When a young man leaves school 
at the age of fourteen, it is hard enough to make up one’s 
mind which is the more pronounced: his incredible stu- 
pidity as far as real knowledge and ability go, or the corrosive 
insolence of his manner, coupled even at this age with a 
degree of immorality that makes one’s hair stand on end.” 
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It is not necessary to defend the Viennese working classes 
against Hitler’s condemnation, It is obvious that his judg- 
ment is incorrect, that he is not so much pronouncing a judg- 
ment as giving expression to his abhorrence. “I do not 
know what horrified me most at this time; the economic 
misery of my companions, their moral and ethical coarse- 
ness or the shallowness of their intellectual culture.’’ 

For anyone who reads his autobiography carefully, it is not 
difficult to supply the answer that the author shirks : Hider’s 
horror of “the incurable outcasts ’—‘ these wretched 
tramps,” as he calls them in another passage—was greater 
than the pity he felt for them. It is doing him no injustice to 
conclude that he hated the working classes. 

His father was a minor Customs officer, not a very high 
social position. But he was an “ official,” and in every 
autocracy the civil service thinks itself superior to the 
private citizen. He was a “ gentleman ”—‘ Herr Vater ” 
to his son. 

As a boy Hitler went to a higher school, where foreign 
languages, history and mathematics were taught. And even 
though he learned nothing, he belongs all the same to the 
class which is distinguished from the prolctariat by its 
education. Indeed, the very fact that he learnt nothing was 
simply another reason for self-glorification. It was all due, he 
imagined, to an ambition that raised him above the level of 
the other boys. He wanted to become a painter. Painters are 
rich and respected, decorated by kings, the darlings of high 
society. Not all of them, it is true, but all the same those 
whom he strove to equal. Lenbach, the star of the moment, 
had been ennobled, lived in a palace, was overwhelmed with 
gold, called Bismarck his friend, had married a countess, 
and he, after all, had been a poor Bavarian cottager’s son 
almost like Adolf himself. This, roughly, must have been the 
lad’s conception of the future that was in store for him. 

Suddenly he was uprooted from his position in life, which, 
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insignificant as it was, was nevertheless clearly above that 
of the working man: at the same time, though, his dreams 
were uprooted as well, It was a double humiliation. But 
having to renounce his dream of a glorious career must have 
affected him more profoundly than his actual descent to a 
lower class. 

This is the essence of Hiuer’s earliest development, and, at 
the same time, the key to much that happened later. All that 
was left to Hitler of his scheme to become an architect, if he 
had really ever had it, was that he found work in the building 
trade. He was not a bricklayer; far from it. He was a brick- 
layers’ assistant, who brought them their bricks or mortar; 
an unskilled labourer. 

He was subordinate to the bricklayers, who alone were 
full members of the builders’ union, And his superiors treated 
their servants roughly. He was not even an equal among the 
workmen, For them, too, he was the one that had come last 
and had to start from the beginning. Even the simplest trade 
has to be learned. One's fellow-workers are-one’s teachers. 
They looked down on the man who had to learn to-day 
what they had learnt yesterday. 

This is a hard schoul which everyone has to go through 
once in his lifetime, and some more than once, To get 
through it unharmed one has to have self-discipline, modesty 
and pride. The beginner must subordinate himself, but at 
the same time he must not lose faith in himself. One thing 
above all he must avoid; he must not let his fellows guess 
that he thinks himself above his work. If he does this he is 
lost, the school becomes a penance, a torture, a prison. Here, 
too, Hitler failed. 

He himself tells us: ‘‘ From the very beginning it was not 
too pleasant. My clothing was still neat to some extent, my 
accent cultured, and my manner restrained. My fate gave 
me so much to think about that I could not bother a great 
deal about my surroundings.” 
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He presents us with the picture of a beginner who cannot 
adapt himself to his environment, who lays great store by 
education and appearances, a man who has missed his way. 

He paints the situation even more clearly in his description 
of the lunch-hour: “ I sat aside, drinking my bottle of milk 
and eating my piece of bread, and carefully studied my new 
surroundings or contemplated my unhappy lot.” We obtain 
a clear picture of the unhappy man who keeps apart, intent 
only upon himself, who broods and makes comparisons and 
finds himself superior, a man who cannot adapt himself. 

Hiuer himself blames politics for his failure. He had been 
invited to become a member of the Trade Union, but had 
refused because he did not wish to be under constraint. 
‘Thereupon he found himself involved in a dispute and soon 
afterwards terrorised. “ Some of the spokesmen of the other 
side gave me the option of cither leaving the building imme- 
diately or being fung down from the scaffolding.” This ver- 
sion is too crude to be probable. The truth probably is that 
he quarrelled with his fellow-workers and therefore left. 

This was no great cvent; an unskilled workman could find 
another job as soon as he wanted. “ The whole game started. 
again from the beginning,” he tells us, “‘ and ended just as it 
had the first time.” 

But the extent to which he had, after a very short time, 
found his old arrogance is clear when he adds: ‘* At that 
time I struggled with my misery. Could these really be men 
who deserved to belong to a great people?” If it is true that 
this is what he really thought, it clearly proves one thing: 
the extent of his inability to take his place in the workers’ 
community. 

One of the employers with whom he worked has stated that 
he liked disputing but did little work; this makes little 
difference to the picture which a careful reader can obtain 
from Hitler’s own account. 


It is the picture of a young man who, even before he was 
Du 
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mature, had already lost his grip, of a man declassed, a 
man who had never belonged to any one class, who, arrogant 
and uncertain at the same time, could not harmonise his 
ambitions with his opportunities, and who suffered severcly 
through the irreconcilability of internals and externals. 

Nevertheless he finds support in his own defiant nature. 
Even though a great deal in his description of himself is not 
straightforward, a great deal so distorted that later events 
are placed before the earlier, everything furbished and 
decked out to suit his supporters, and a great part of it 
more than improbable, nevertheless here we have a clear 
glimpse of the truth, of a highly important truth. In his 
defiance there is a trace of his feeling of a destiny that calls 
him, a feeling that later filled him completely and led him 
to greatness. 

His first period in Vienna as an unskilled labourer passed 
off uneventfully, Of the two mutually contradictory impres- 
sions that he himself gives us of this period, that of the young 
man eagerly disputing and that of the man who, sunk in 
himself, sits apart ‘‘ contemplating his unhappy lot,” the 
second is quite obviously the more correct. He has always 
alternated between depression and elation, and, during this 
period, depression predominated. ‘(I believe,” he himself 
says, “that my companions of that time thought me 
eccentric,” 

When twenty years later he was describing his life in 
Vienna, it seemed to him that on his very first job in build- 
ing, that is after only a fortnight, he got involved in a political 
quarrel with the workmen, 

“So I began to examine the sources from which they 
drew their self-styled wisdom. Book by book, pamphlet by 
pamphlet, I took them ail in turn... . Day by day, as I 
fought, my knowledge of their own sources grew more 
complete than their own.” 

This is not entirely correct. His appetite for reading could 
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not be satisfied until he had given up his hard work as a 
builders’ labourer. For until then he was “ dead tired in the 
evening after coming back from his work, unable to open 
a book without falling asleep in a short time.”* These are his 
own words, and in this passage probability is all on his side. 
At some time in his youth he must have been in contact 
with the ideals of Social Democracy. “At the age of seventeen 
I hardly knew the word Marxism . . . here too,” he adds with 
his love of unreal similes, ‘* it required the fist of Fate to 
open my eyes to this uncxampled popular deception.”* 


Much later in this discursive book there is a passage in 
which he carelessly gives himself away and sheds a new light 
on his early years. It was in 1919 that Drexler, the chairman 
of the ‘“* German Workers’ Party,” out of which later grew 
the National Socialist Party, handed him a pamphlet 
entitled My Political Awakening. In it, so Hitler tells us, 
the author describes “‘ how out of the confusion of Marxist 
and Trade Union phraseology he found his way back to a 
national way of thinking.” Hitler first gave it a cursory 
glance, and then with deepening interest read on. How was 
it that he was suddenly interested ? We learn with astonish- 
ment: ‘‘ I saw reflected in the writer a process similar to the 
one I myself had had to go through twelve years before. In 
spite of myself, I saw my own development live again before 
my eyes.” This admittedly is a surprise. Hider, too, then, had 
been versed in ‘‘ the confusion of Marxist and Trade Union 
phraseology ” ? 

This much scems certain: his hatred for the Social 
Democrats or, to be more exact, for the working class, 
which he had brought with him from his bourgeois home, 
was deepened by personal contact. The arguments followed 
later. 

At a period which he describes very hazily, “ in the years 
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1909-10,” there was a turning-point in Hitler’s life. “ At 
that time I was already working on my own on drawings 
and water-colours.” It is with these bare and vague words 
that he described it in Afein Kampf. “ Bitter as this was finan- 
cially—and really I could barely live on it—it was good for 
my chosen career... . I painted to keep myself and learnt 
as a recreation.” Surcly his “‘ chosen career ” had been that 
of an architect ? But Hitler has forgotten this. The learning 
does not refer to art or architecture but to politics. 

Hitler would like us to believe that he had risen in the 
world. And probably in the chapter headings of the school 
books, out of which in future German children will learn 
about the life of the founder of the Third Reich, we shall 
read the grandiloquent: “From Labourer to Artist’? 
In the police records, he was never described as a workman. 
On official forms, he called himself a “ student ” when he 
arrived in Vienna, and an “art painter” before he left. 

The years of real “‘ misery and desolation were yet to 
come, " 


CHAPTER III 
POLITICS IN THE SHELTER 


Tue ercuer ReInHnOLD Hantscu was a poor devil at 
the time Hitler lived in Vienna, and has remained one to the 
present day, He has never had anything to do with politics. 
And, as only few among those who know Hitler, he speaks 
of the German Dictator dispassionately, without hate and 
without Iove. He has never pushed himself and has never 
advertised himself on the strength of this interesting ac- 
quaintance. By chance his connection with the Reich 
Chancellor came out. Journalists got on his track and he 
spoke at length of the experiences which had brought him 
into contact with Hitler twenty-four years back. 

In August 1909, Hanisch came as a wandcring tramp 
from bis home in German Bohemia and lodged in a doss- 
house behind Mcidling Station. These are his words: 

** On the very first day there sat next to the bed that had 
been allotted to me a man who had nothing on him except 
an old torn pair of trousers—Hitler. His clothes were being 
cleaned of lice, since for days he had been wandering about 
without a roof and in a terribly neglected condition.”” This 
was the first genuine and authenticated observation about 
Hitler’s life in Vienna that the world had heard, 

‘The two soon got to know each other better. Hitler gained 
confidence in Hanisch, because he did not speak German 
like the Viennese but with a slightly northern accent. ‘* For 
even at that time he had a passion for Germany,” Hanisch 
stated, and went on to say: 

“© I asked him what he lived on and he told me that for 
several days past he had been reduced to begging in the 
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streets. One could see the hunger so clearly in his eyes 
that I was moved to share with him my entire belongings, 
consisting of a quarter of a loaf of bread. He gratefully 
accepted the present, and admitted that he had eaten 
nothing the whole day.” 

The young men joined forces, got free soup at a mon- 
astery, beat carpets, carried bricks, lifted trunks, and when 
winter came, shovelled snow. Hitler had no overcoat and 
felt the cold terribly. 

Misery did not prevent him from being proud. On one 
occasion Hanisch asked him what trade he had learnt. 

<**T ama painter,’ was his answer, Thinking that he was a 
house-decorator, I said that it would surely be casy to make 
money at his trade, He was offended and answered that he 
was not that sort of painter, but an academician and an 
artist.”” 

It was only Jater, as Hanisch tells us, that he learnt of 
Hitler's unsuccessful attempt to get into the Academy. 

Hanisch and Hitler could not stay on in the doss-house 
near Meidling Station. They found a men’s shelter in the 
Twentieth District. Here they had to pay two guiden a 
week, 

“But now we had to think out better ways of making 
money. Hitler proposed that we should fake pictures. He 
told me that already in Linz he had painted small land- 
scapes in oil, had roasted them in an oven until they had 
become quite brown, and had several times been successful 
in selling these pictures to dealers as valuable old masters.” 

But Hanisch was shy of the prying police. “ So I suggested 
to Hitler that it would be better to stay in an honest trade 
and paint post cards. I myself was to sell the painted cards. 
We decided to work together and share the money we 
earned.” But, as we hear from others, they were not original 
pictures that Hider painted on post cards. He traced 
photographs and then coloured them in. 
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‘There now only remained the question of our working 
capital,” Hanisch continues, ‘‘ for we had to get post cards 
and buy paints, which was quite beyond our means. Here 
again Hider came to the rescue. After the death of his father, 
each of the children reccived a pension of fifty crowns. 
Hitler had handed his share to his sister, who had married 
a short time before. Now he wrote to her and asked her to 
send him some money.” 

It is remarkable that a man in Hitler’s position should 
have waived a sure income, small though it might be. But 
of the truth of this fact there can be no doubt, as it is con- 
firmed by a sccond reliable person. Actually it was not a 
question of an income from a legacy, but of the intcrest 
on the small capital yielded by the sale of thcir father’s house. 
Their trustee Mayrhofer, a landowner in Leonding near 
Linz, has stated that Adolf—at that time, as he expressed 
it, a wage-earner in Vienna—had instructed him to send his 
share, seventeen crowns a month, to one of his sisters. 

He thinks it was his sister Paula to whom Hitler sent this 
small income. But this is unlikely. As we know, Hitler never 
bothered much about her, his real sister. Probably it was 
Angela Raubal, his elder stepsister. In her alone did he 
show any brotherly interest, and in her case, as we sec, he 
was extraordinarily gencrous. 

Hanisch adds in his account that this was the only time 
during his acquaintance with Hitler that Hitler wrote to his 
relatives. He gocs on to say: ‘* And actually, in a short time, 
a few crowns were sent us, and we started work, Our business 
went better than we had expected. On some days we were 
actually able to earn more than we needed to live.” Then 
Hitler began to paint water-colours. Frame-dealers dislike 
exhibiting their frames empty; they need pictures of some 
kind to make their warcs attractive. Among them Hanisch 
canvassed for customers for Hitler’s products. He was paid 
five or six, sometimes even ten, crowns apiece. 
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Some of these cards still exist in Vienna. On one occasion, 
after Hitler had become Chancellor, ‘a gentleman from 
Berlin” is said by one of the original purchasers to have 
gone round offering two thousand schillings, roughly 
seventy-five pounds sterling, for each original. Nevertheless, 
even to-day, at the beginning of 1936, some of these cards 
are still to be seen. One is an advertisement for ‘‘ Teddy 
Perspiration Powder,” intended to stand in the window of a 
chemist’s shop and attract customers. The drawing is 
elementary and crude, but, as it bears the signature 
“A. Hitler,” it has its value. 

Business might have flourished if Hitler had been a quiet, 
steady worker—in other words, just what he was not. 
Hanisch began to complain. His anxiety to make a living 
could not be brought into line with Hider’s wilder tem- 
perament. 

Yet Hanisch did a great deal for Hitler. Another inmate 
of the shelter, who lives there to this day, and who remem- 
bers the two very well, is convinced that Hitler would have 
starved if Hanisch had not helped him. He is an expert 
witness, for he is himself a painter, and was at one time a 
pupil of Stuck, the great Munich artist. ‘“‘ Even at that time 
it was far harder to sell a picture than to paint one,” says 
Leidenroth, who lives in the shelter more because he likes it, 
and is accustomed to it, than because he has to. Hanisch, 
according to him, was a brilliant salesman. 

Leidenroth is far from being an enemy of Hitler; he has no 
political views but tends to admire Hitler as a statesman and 
orator. His description of Hitler’s wretched condition, his 
filthy clothes and his vermin, is all the more convincing. 
He says Hitler was “‘ terribly shy, almost terrified ” of every- 
thing that concerned his drawings. He would quickly put his 
arm across the picture he was painting, if anyone happened 
to look over his shoulder. But his shyness vanished as soon 
as he began to talk politics. This is confirmed by the porter of 
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the shelter, who already held the post at that time. He often 
had to make him keep quiet, when other inmates complained 
that he spoke too loud. This shyness and flow of specch, so 
palpable a contradiction, crop up again at a far later period. 

‘The way in which his friendship with Hanisch ended is of 
interest, because it turned on Parliament, the object of 
Hitler’s passionate interest. He wanted to make a large 
profit through a masterly reproduction of the building. 
Mein Kampf, too, relates that he was particularly fond of this 
uninspired, academic edifice. But because Hanisch was not 
able to sell it for the fifty crowns he expected, but had 
trouble enough in getting rid of the picture for twelve, the 
artist, feeling himself injured, accused him of fraud. Accord- 
ing to Hanisch, the matter was actually brought before a 
court, and the two parted. It was only ten years later that 
the poor etcher Icarnt from the illustrated papers that 
his companion in distress was on the threshold of a great 
career. 

We can now form some picture of Hitler’s outward life in 
Vienna. A man who reads his autobiography superficially 
and credulously will have gained the impression of three 
years of hard manual labour, and of his social rise, ultimately, 
to the status of an independent artist. All his free time 
appears to have been occupied with cager study of historical 
works. 

But a man who examines Hitler’s book critically and who 
follows the accounts furnished by other witnesses will see that 
in reality the situation was different: an existence below the 
level of the proletariat, a short, vain attempt to get accus- 
tomed to regular work, and finally the life of a stray, an 
urban tramp. 

A dim figure, this young man, scarcely more than twenty 
years old, poor, unschooled, freed of all connection with his 
family and the respectable world, at the same time averse 
to any such connection, hungry and neglected. If he scented 
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the merest risk of an ordered existence, he would hurriedly 
retreat. 

An ancient black overcoat, hanging down over his knees, 
falls loosely over his wasted limbs. His chin and cheeks are 
covered with a growth of soft black beard. His forelock 
falls down well over his forehead, his hair grows long down 
the back of his neck. His emaciated face makes his big round 
eyes seem bigger still. His look, changing with his mental 
state, is sometimes turned inwardly on to himself, dull and 
glassy, or glows, fascinates, sparkles. A half-ghost from 
the Tales of Hoffman, he goes around dreaming, a slave to 
his sterile passion for political controversy. 

It is all the fault of the Reichsrat. He sits in the gallery 
with ears straining and his eyes fixed, listening to the 
fruitless debate of a loquacious Parliament. He hates the 
well-fed men down there below him, who are paid for 
all this hot air. He would very likely have been a revolu- 
tionary, if the workers had not nailed revolution to their own 
banner. But the workers he hates even more than the 
privileged classes. 

If we read his own description, everything about him 
was smooth and beautiful, just like the Houses of Parliament 
on the Franzensring, that uninspired imitation of classical 
style, which he so loved. Just as smooth and beautiful as 
the parting that to-day, now that he has reached his goal, sits 
on his short head. All was steeped in contentedness, modesty 
and respectability. With his finger didactically raised, the 
twenty-year-old seems already to be preaching: study, 
knowledge, industry, truth. 

Yet the truth is far more attractive, at once grotesque and 
magnificent, far more suited to the dark beginnings of a 
prophet. But this man with his non-bourgeois habits, far 
removed from all bourgeois order and unable to find his way 
back to it, was, and remains, filled with the bourgeois ideal of 
the Customs officer’s family and the public school at Linz. 
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“One evening,” Hanisch tells us, “Hitler went to a 
cinema where Kellermann’s Tunnel was being shown. In 
this piece there appears an agitator, who rouses the working 
masscs by his speeches. Hitler almost went crazy. The 
impression it made on him was so strong that for days after- 
wards he spoke of nothing except the power of the spoken 
word.”? That was ten years before he himself put the power 
of the spoken word to the proof. 

But he strove after it and felt for it, as far as the strange 
conditions under which he lived allowed. ‘‘ Over and over 
again,” Hanisch reports, ‘‘ there were days on which he 
simply refused to work. Then he would hang around night 
shelters, lived on the bread and soup that he got there, and 
discussed politics with the people, often getting involved in 
heated controversies. . . . Whenever we had a particularly 
good day, on which we carncd a lot, he would disappear for 
a whole weck. He would only come back in the evening, 
heavy-laden with newspapers, and start making political 
speeches.” 

To homeless men, tramps, dossers, people interested in 
anything but politics, the twenty-year-old made his political 
speeches. Truly, one can hardly think of clearer proof, not of 
talent, but of political urge and instinct. He did not remain 
satisfied with speaking. Hanisch tells us: ‘‘ Again and again 
he proposed that we should found a new party.” Ridiculous, 
you say. No, it would be ridiculous, if this homeless man who 
suggested to his companions of the doss-house the foundation 
of a party, had not become the most powerful and most 
successful of party leaders. 

What kind of speeches did he make to his companions in 
distress ? What kind of party was it that he wanted to found 
in his doss-house ? Had this poor wretch a political Idea, or 
political ideas ? He himself, fiftcen years later, speaks of his 
intellectual position at that time as “ a philosophy and theory 
of the world which became the granite basis of my present 
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actions.” Now already a recognised political leader, he 
maintains with pride: “ I did not have to learn much to add 
to what I then created for myself. I did not have to change 
anything. Rather the opposite.” He speaks of the “ genius 
of youth which in inexhaustible fruitfulness pours out 
thoughts and ideas without being able, on account of their 
very quantity, to digest them.” 

Hitler has devoted no fewer than a hundred pages of his 
book to the intellectual heritage which he brought with him 
from his Austrian home to the Reich. 

But is it really true that the young man took all this luggage 
with him on his journey? May he not have pre-dated 
things he acquired later? Vanity may have Ied him to 
represent himself as one who had matured early. No, there 
can be no legitimate doubt. Details may have been added 
on the strength of later experience. But everything of im- 
portance is easily recognised as an Austrian and a German 
Nationalist product that any newspaper reader of that time 
could in a short space acquire. 5 

We must examine carefully the intellectual equipment 
which, acquired in his Vienna doss-house, he brought with 
him to the Government of the Reich. 

Hitler had already at school become a Nationalist. His first 
experience in Vienna was his contact with Social Democrati¢ 
workers. His next step forward was his hatred of the Jews. 

We learn that at first he regarded anti-Semitism as a reli- 
gious question and therefore paid no more attention to it, 
“ There were only a very few Jews in Linz. In the course of 
centuries their appearance had become Europeanised and 
had become human; yes, I actually took them for Germans.”* 
We see how his narrative is mixed up with polemics— 
polemics of the coarsest kind. At the very beginning Hitler 
denies that Jews are human: “ Their appearance had 
become human,” he says. 

But now, in Vienna, Hitler met Jews who even outwardly 
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kept up the ancient customs of their race. ‘‘ Once, as I was 
wandering through the old city, I suddenly came across an 
apparition in a long gabardine with black locks.” He does 
not mention that he met Jews among his fellow-dossers, and 
indeed does not mention the shelter at all. Even to-day 
Hanisch believes that Hitler was not an anti-Semite at 
all, because at that time he discussed politics with all his 
companions in distress, including the Jews among them. 
But Hanisch, who takes no interest in politics, must be 
mistaken, 

Hitler claims that, at his first alleged encounter with Jews, 
he felt sick ‘ at the smell of these gabardine-wearers.”’? And 
now he “ suddenly discovered, over and above its physical 
uncleanliness, the moral stain of the Chosen People.” 

After that, he got to know the part played by Jews in art, 
literature, the press, the cinema and the theatre, and this 
seemed to him ‘‘ a heavy burden,” He thought one Goethe 
was worth ten thousand of such ** art manufacturers.” “‘ This 
was a pestilence, an intellectual pestilence, with which the 
people was being infected, worse than the Black Death of 
former days,’’ And how prolific, ‘‘ when one of these fellows 
just like a catapult squirted his filth into the face of the rest of 
mankind.’” 

But nothing made so powerful an impression on the 
young politician as recognition of the fact that the Social 
Democratic Party was led by Jews. 

The head of the Austrian party was Dr. Victor Adler, a 
Jew, whose genius, tact and kindheartedness gained him 
admirers among all classes, a model workers’ leader. Hitler 
mentions neither him nor his “‘ Aryan ’”’ assistant-lcaders, 
Pernerstorfer and Leuthner. It was not a question of indi- 
viduals: the fact that ‘‘ Marxism” had been invented by 
Jews seemed to him, who was striving for a system, enough 
to solve most of the riddles of the world. 

“Knowledge of Judaism alone provides the key for 
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comprehension of the real inner intentions of Social 
Democracy.” 

It seems that at this point Hitler broke off his study of 
Marxist theory. Neither here nor later docs he go any deeper 
into its teachings. Ignorance seems to provide the strength 
of the weapons he used against it. Never, not in a single 
word, has Hitler shown that he knows of the aims which 
Marxist Socialism sets itself. 

He relates how, on onc occasion, doubt overcame him. 
Perhaps, after all, the Jews had been “ promised the earth 
as their reward ”’? But he “ got over ” this lapse. With its 
denial “of the aristocratic principle of Nature,” “ of the 
significance of nationhood and race,” “ the Jewish teaching 
of Marxism’ robs mankind of “ the very basis of its exist- 
ence and culture.” It would only end in chaos. “ If the Jew 
with the help of his Marxist faith triumphs over the peoples 
of this world, then his crown will be the death-dance of 
humanity, then this planet will again, as once millions of 
years ago, move through the ether bereft of men.” In this 
ostentatious simile, the significant part of Hitler’s system 
was then, as it is now, contained. 

It is true that Hitler himself says that the Jewish people 
live “ everlastingly only for this earth.” It is true enough 
that the Jews have, on a thousand occasions, shown the most 
determined will to live. Why in spite of this, in secret and 
by hidden paths, it should be bringing about the destruction 
of the earth and thereby its own decay—this riddle remains 
unsolved. 

Bat in Hitler’s view of the Jews it would be vain to look 
for logic, and to accuse him of being illogical. His belief is 
pure natural emotion. The great tactician has since made 
use of so many lies that we must be careful to remember that 
a credo guia absurdum is honest. 

We must look for the origin of this piece of primitive 
religion in a powerful emotional process. Things were 
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going badly with him, a great deal of harm was being done 
him, and he was denied the love to which every creature 
has a right. And while he is searching for the cause of this 
inexplicable Evil, he learns from various sources that the 
Jews are to blame for a great deal that is bad. He himself 
knows no Jews. But when he looks around, he discovers 
them in all the places where he himself would like to be: 
in art, in politics, in the press, in wealth. Where could he 
actually find one of these Jews? At Jast he comes across 
strange alien figures. With black beards, black side-locks, 
black garments, they go about reserved, with uncommuni- 
cative look. So these are the Jews ? Therefore in Linz they 
were merely disguised ? And they disguised themselves as 
Members of Parliament, as Trade Union leaders, as artists, 
But this, black as wizards in a fairy tale, is what they really 
look like, 

He had found the Devil, his Devil, the Devil of the German 
people. And, as is only right and proper in a Devil, he leads 
the rightcous into temptation. So great is his power that he 
appears to be the Chosen of God. 

Hitler hates the Hapsburgs, too, quite consistently; he 
thought they had consistently advanced the Slavonic 
element in the Empire. He says, it is true, that the civil 
service in Austria was predominantly German, the Army, 
science, music, architecture, sculpture and painting were 
purely German (and here, as an exception, he counts 
the German Jews as Germans), but at the same time 
he maintains that the Crown had endeavoured ‘‘ to extir- 
pate by every means all that was German.” But here again 
he is not logical. He has discovered a small, and characteris- 
tically Austrian, Devil side by side with the vast cosmic 
Devil of Judaism. 

All these “ thoughts and ideas,” which Hitler thinks the 
genius of youth had poured over himin inexhaustible fruitful- 
ness, were common property among German Nationalists in 
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Austria. Their favourite leader, Georg Ritter von Schénerer, 
had proclaimed them in thousands of speeches, and they had 
been repeated by his supporters in any number of newspaper 
articles and pamphlets. 

Of Schénerer, the son of a millionaire, who had never been 
able to set his mind to anything, a contemporary critic has 
said that it is a miracle ‘‘ that a man whose education, 
talents and character are nothing out of the ordinary, a 
man who lacks alt the gifts of a politician, except that of 
temperament, can play the réle of a social Messiah and be 
able to bind to himself any number of supporters.” Our own 
time has been even richer in miracles of this sort. 

Schénerer was a violent antagonist of Socialism. He con- 
sidered ‘“‘ anti-Semitism the greatest achievement of the 
century,” thought “ Jewish morality and Roman law the 
deadly enemies of everything German,” and laughed at “ the 
cranky theorics and doctrinaire wisdom laid down in the 
laws.’ We sec how extraordinarily modern his doctrines 
were; or, if you like, how old those of the National Socialists 
are. He would also have liked to attack the House of Haps- 
burg openly, had he not feared the law against high treason. 
So he was content to glorify the great figures of Prussian 
history and called himself the ‘‘ new Marschall Vorwarts” or 
the ‘‘ Austrian Bismarck.” 

But Schéncrer was no longer at the height of his influence 
when Hitler started his political studies in Vienna. A clerical 
people’s leader, the founder of the Christian Social Party, 
Dr. Karl Lueger, had superseded him. He, too, was an 
anti-Semite. But his anti-Semitism had practical grounds. 

It is notable that Hitler admired Lueger and not Schén- 
erer. He found that both ‘“‘ were head and shoulders 
above the normal run of so-called Parliamentary figures.” 
But while he recognised Schénerer only as the ‘‘ better and 
more thorough thinker in theoretical problems,” he was, as 
far as Lueger was concerned, “ carried away by admiration 
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for this unusual man,” and called him a “really great 
reformer and genius.”” 

Now Lueger was anything but a reformer. He was a 
pleasant, kindhearted man, a typical Austrian, loyal to the 
Imperial House once he had made his way, a middle-class 
demagogue cut to pattern who acted on the familiar 
and time-honoured Austrian principle of “live and let 
live.” Of his achievements, apart from a few municipal 
buildings, to-day only two wise sentences are remembered. 
One his menacing warning to the German Nationalists 
“Keep your hands off my Bohemians.” For he needed, 
too, the votes of the large Czech lower middle class. And 
the other was intended for his own supporters who criti- 
cised his friendly relations with Jews: ‘J decide who’s a 
Jew.” 

If Hitler, in his political “ struggle,” had come up against 
a kindly opportunist of this sort, he would certainly have 
lashed him until he drew blood. Lueger’s principles too, if 
he had any, were diametrically opposed to Hitler’s beliefs. 
Nevertheless, he praises him enthusiastically, while he looks 
askance at Schénerer, whose ‘ intellectual heritage ’ he had 
taken over in its entirety. 

The explanation of this striking contradiction is simple 
enough. Schéncrer’s influence was on the wane; in 1910 he 
was already a comic figure. But Lueger, now Mayor of the 
Gapital, was the idol of greengrocers and concierges, of 
women and the clergy. Hitler admired his tactics: ‘* In his 
political activity he attached the main importance to win- 
ning over classes whose threatened existence tended to 
stimulate rather than paralyse their will to fight. So, too, he 
was inclined to avail himself of all instruments of authority 
in existence, and to bring powerful existing institutions over 
to his side, in order to gain from these well-tried sources 
of power the greatest possible advantage for his own 
movement.”* 

Ea 
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It may be objected that this is open approval of 
opportunism, and indeed it is nothing else. 

But, apart from this, they are words of remarkable wisdom 
and insight. It is worth while noting them. They express as 
clearly as possible one of the great fundamentals of Hitler’s 
tactics. Confused, badly thought out and illogical as almost 
everything is that he writes or says about political principles 
or philosophy, his tactical instructions nevertheless show the 
force of real intellectual grasp: “Use the instruments of 
authority that are already there, bring powerful existing 
institutions over to your side, derive the greatest possible 
advantage from old sources of power.” 

But it needed Hitler’s own peculiar art to combine obser- 
vance of these maxims with the commandment: “ Always 
appear to be a revolutionary.” 

He gives the recipe, and offers it as a model to his German 
friends in 1924, at a time when he himself had already used 
it with success. A social revolution cannot of course be 
pursued with such tactics. But actually in-the “ granite 
basis” of the philosophy which Hitler brought with him 
from Vienna to Germany there was, by his own account, 
not as much as a grain of Socialism. 

Even at this time his contempt for Members of Parliament 
in general knew no bounds. He believed that they just wasted 
their time in order to lead a lazy life of luxury on their 
salaries, which for the poor post-card copier represented a 
large income. The words of revilement flow from his pen 
when he mentions them: ‘ Parliament bugs, ne’er-do-wells, 
stuggards, highwaymen, vagabonds, rabble, cheats, de- 
generate crew, wretches, stupid ignoramuses, chatterboxes, 
simpletons, empty-heads, sillies, deceivers, deceivers of the 
people, Parliamentary crooks, Parliamentary witch-doctors, 
political Tom Thumbs, useless party scoundrels, cowards, 
rogues, villains, villains, villains.’’ 

The only o’her people of whom he speaks in such detail 
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are the journalists. There was a personal reason for this. One 
feels clearly that he objects to other people being in positions 
that he thinks he himself could fill better. 

He is good at abuse. Sometimes, too, the official classes 
are hit by this, the “scholarly government heroes,” to whom 
he attributes at choice either “‘ pathological inclination ” 
or “‘scoundrelly meanness,” or whom sometimes he calls 
simply “ cattle.” 

‘Though he says much about his Vienna time that has been 
simply taken over ready-made, and a good deal that can 
only be ascribed to a burst of temper or envy, yet there is 
one sentence that is all the more remarkable and raises him, 
at the stage when he was learning and developing, on to a 
higher plane: ‘“‘ Only a storm of glowing passion can turn 
the destinies of nations, but this passion can only be aroused 
by the man who carries it within him.” Sometimes we 
almost feel as if he were able to contemplate himself from 
above or at least from without. 

When we recall that Hitler thought himself a painter and 
intended to become an architect, it seems remarkable that 
he says so little about art. Of pictures he does not speak at 
all, He is only impressed by the great palaces in the Ring- 
strasse, which affect him “like magic from the Arabian 
Nights.” For hours on end, he writes, he would admire the 
Houses of Parliament, a second-rate building imitated from 
classical models, with no particular artistic merit. Only its 
powerful and splendid elements, possibly also its decadence, 
awakened a response in him. The Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
St. Charles’ Church, and the palaces in the Himmel- 
pfortgasse and the Judenplatz—ail these he seems to have 
passed over unimpressed. Strength and charm, as well as 
everything original, remained a closed book to him. He was 
enthusiastic only about what was smooth and second-hand. 
It is the same as in his childhood: Upper Austria, too, was 
nothing to him and his like. 
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We have therefore no right to be surprised that he is un- 
able to distinguish between good and bad in modern art. 
He inveighs in general against the “ rubbish in new artistic 
development, whose productions might quite easily have 
been the work of a negro people.” That is all. ‘ Negro 
people ” is used here as a term of abuse. And so it was to 
remain. Hitler’s aversion to primitive art was later to lead 
him to attack a Nordic figure of Christ as much as a negro 
idol. He tolerates and likes anything polished. All the same, 
his is an artistic nature; this is said without prejudice. 
We shall see Jater that artistic questions really excite 
him and can even in critical moments distract him from 
politics. He is a passionate admirer of Wagner’s music, 
and when he designs field-badges, flags and uniforms, he 
knows exactly how to hit off the taste of his class, the petite 
bourgeoisie. 

Hitler was twenty-three years old when he left Vienna—“‘a 
man who had become quiet and scrious,” he says; but 
we do not know what lies behind this passage. We know 
nothing about his private life, not even whether he had one. 
What was his attitude towards religion ? It meant nothing to 
him, except as a political factor. And what of love ? Was he 
a man without sexual instinct, a man who not even in his 
youth expected to find the fulfilment of his nature in union 
with another being ? 

It would almost seem as if sexual matters were taboo to 
him. He speaks of them only in one connection, with 
reference to the Jews. 

This particular form of sexual anti-Semitism has always 
existed, and its centre was always in Vienna. One of its 
victims, years later, was a Viennese writer, Hugo Bettauer, 
who was murdered by one of Hitler’s political friends because 
he wrote erotic books and had the reputation of being a 
favourite among Christian girls. This was the Austrian 
counterpart to the murder of Rathenau. In the North a 
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Jew, on pain of death, is barred from directing German 
policy. In the South he is murdered for his “sensuality.” 

In Hitler's case, his hatred of the Jews is unmistakably of 
sexual origin. He shudders when ‘a nomad in evening 
dress? gets near a Christian girl. He discovered a peculiarly 
close “ connection of Judaism with prostitution and, even 
more, with the traffic in women.” He tclls us: ** When I for 
the first time recognised the Jew as the cold and businesslike 
manager of this horrifying traffic in vice among the dregs of 
the city, a cold shudder ran down my back. But then things 
flamed up inside me. Now I no longer tricd to avoid discus- 
sion of the Jewish question; no, I was eager for it.” 

What a light this sheds ! According to this, the true ground 
for his hatred of the Jews lay apparently in sex. Hitler him- 
self says this, and quite often he does speak the truth. Fre- 
quently he speaks the truth just where, at first glance, it 
seems as if it were mere distortion or simply propaganda. 

He speaks the language of the down-trodden and the 
injured—a bitter language—the language of distortion, of 
boundless exaggeration. We feel the need of this lonely 
unsatisficd man; we feel how the success in love of others 
consumes him. Vice and innocence—everything exists only 
for the others, for the alien who could, of course, only be 
worse than he. It was all damned, devilish witchcraft. 

He is terribly tortured by his disgust at the love-affairs of 
others: ‘‘ These black parasites of nations systematically 
violate our inexperienced young blonde girls and thereby 
destroy something that in this world cannot be replaced. .. .”” 
Asin a nightmare, he sees the “‘ seduction of hundreds of 
thousands of girls by repulsive, crooked-legged Jew bas- 
tards.” 

He shows most feeling in a passage in his book where he 
describes an imaginary event as plastically as if he had ex- 
perienced it: “‘ The black-haired Jew boy, with Satanic joy 
in his face, for hours on end lies in wait for the unsuspecting 
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girl whom he pollutes with his blood. . . .”” Or is it perhaps 
not imaginary ? Is it an experience ? An experience in which, 
when he describes it, persons and situations have been 
mixed and confused ? Was it perhaps somcone else, dark- 
haired too but Aryan, who “ for hours on end lay in wait” 
while the girl he awaited in vain went off “ unsuspecting” 
with a Jewish rival ? 

Why does he hate, and fly from, Vienna ? He tells us that 
for him the city is ‘the embodiment of blood outrage.” 
Here we have an undeniable, unmistakable connection. 

Anti-Semitism, one of the many forms of envy, can in some 
people, as in the Vienna murdcrer, only be satisfied in the 
form of sexual envy. But who has ever seen a man who was 
able to satisfy his sexual instinct by giving vent to his envy ? 


CHAPTER IV 


<“HOME” 


Iv Hircer HAD REMAINED “drawing and painting 
water-colours ” in Vienna, there would have been just one 
more among the German Nationalist agitators in the 
Austrian Republic who were anxious for union with Ger- 
many; more passionate perhaps than the others but not 
materially or noticeably different from them. But in the 
political life of Germany one particular chord would not 
have been struck. The pupil of Schénerer and Lucger, of the 
racial fanatic, who arose amid the confusion of languages 
and nationalities, and of the opportunistic demagogue who 
was sly enough to bring ancient powers and institutions 
over to the side of a new party—it is impossible to say who 
could have filled his place. It is not only that he is a man of 
unusual temperament, there is something specifically 
Austrian about him that makes him different, a subtle, 
flattering, winning quality, the ability to adapt himself and, 
according to the situation, to retreat or attack, an elemental 
diplomacy brought forth by the mixture of nations. Bavaria, 
for all its similarity, has nothing to show like it. Here people 
arc as rough as on the other side of the frontier they are 
gentle. It is just this unsteady, and at the same time tena- 
cious, temperament, produced by the petty warfare among 
the hostile members of the same State, that the southern 
Germans within the Reich do not possess. The German 
Republic would nevertheless have fallen a prey to Nationalist 
reaction, to the desire for revenge of the officers and moneyed 
classes. But if we were to leave Hitler out of the picture, the 
face of the new Reich would have materially different features. 
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How did Germany gain this addition to her population ? 
‘The darkness in which Hitler has intentionally shrouded his 
youth here too conceals his motives. In Mein Kampf he telis 
us that “ finally in spring 1912”? he came to Munich. But it 
was in 1913. And further: it was “ principally * for poli- 
tics that he went there. His lesser, but more personal, 
reasons would interest us more, Hitler passes over them in 
silence, and so far no friend of his youth, no Hanisch, has 
risen to reveal them. 

A Social Democratic newspaper maintained that it was 
military service that drove him from his native land, and 
called him an Austrian deserter. This is incorrect, and he 
lodged a complaint before a court. He managed to get out of 
two calls to service. But in summer 1913 he answered the 
third call in Salzburg, the nearest Austrian town. The net 
result was that he was declared unfit on account of general 
physical debility. 

Of the pre-war years in Munich, he himself says that they 
were “ the happiest and by far the most satisfying time ” of 
his life. His former nickname “ the decorator,” dates from 
this time; some who wanted to disparage him called him the 
“ painter’s mate.” This name actually offended him. In one 
of his first speeches as Chancellor, he angrily and menacingly 
recalled it. Some writers are of the opinion that he supplied 
newspapers with drawings. There is no evidence for 
this and it seems improbable. Others again report that 
he worked as a draughtsman. The way he uses a pencil, 
as revealed in sketches of various sorts, is evidence for 
this. 

“ Even though my earnings were still very meagre,” he 
relates in Mein Kampf, “I was after all not living in order to 
be able to paint, but painted in order to assure myself of the 
means to live, or rather in order to be able to allow myself 
further study.”* 

The continuation of this “ study ” consisted in reading the 
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papers and discussing politics. He has a penchant for high- 
falutin’ phrases. He was now able to indulge his eloquence 
round the beer table. In Munich his favourite theme was the 
unworthiness of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy to be 
allied with the German Empire. This was one of the main 
theses of the German Nationalists of Austria. Greatly as they 
admired Bismarck, in this respect they considered his policy 
thoroughly misguided. They had no hesitation in telling the 
world of their contempt for the State to which they belonged, 
a kind of self-contempt. In the language of to-day this would 
be called “‘ the treason of emigrants.” Hitler called Austria 
a ‘corpse of a State”? and a “* mummy of a Siate,”’ and 
lamented the stupidity of the German diplomats who relied 
on this ally. 

The people of Munich were famous for their tolerance to- 
ward strangers. Even northern Germans, for whom they had 
always felt a deep aversion, were quietly allowed to go about 
their business and pleasures. Those who came from the east 
were called ‘ Schlawiner’? and were looked upon with calm 
equanimity. They formed quite a large crowd of strange 
characters, artists, inventors, schemers and prophets, who 
liked the town just because of the chcerful indifference of the 
natives. It was not until some of these immigrants attempted 
to found a Bavarian Soviet Republic that the people of 
Munich were frightened out of their calm and made sus- 
picious. Young Adolf Hitler, too, preached his political 
theories to his casual neighbours in the beer halls without 
arousing offence. In their dull, deliberate enjoyment of life, 
they were ready to welcome any agitated “ preacher ” over 
their beer. 

Here, as all over Germany, the outbreak of war was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Chance has preserved a photograph 
ofa popular demonstration with Hitler wedged in the middle 
of the crowd. His thin, excited face shows ecstatic exaltation. 
His words show this too: ‘To me those hours appeared as a 
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deliverance from the vexatious sensations of youth. And 
even to-day, I am not ashamed to say that I was overcome 
with impetuous enthusiasm, and falling on my knees, whole- 
heartedly thanked Heaven that I had been granted the 
happiness to live at this time.” 

It is true that the Germans alone of all those who fought 
in the war gave themselves up to this great, unknown ex- 
perience with jubilation. Unlike the others, who ap- 
proached the fulfilment of a duty they had feared with 
visible reluctance, the Germans flung themselves with joy 
if not into battle (for this is untrue), at least into the adven- 
ture of marching, getting into uniform, and travelling in 
cattle trucks. Civilisation seemed to them unjust, corrupt 
and vile, They had had enough of it. War meant for them 
release, rescue and hope. 

Hitler shared these feclings. His emphatic account of the 
enthusiasm he felt can hardly surprise us. It is not clear what 
he means by “ the vexatious sensations of youth.” It might 
make us think of a good many things that had nething to do 
with politics. But the feeling of “‘ deliverance ” from all sorts 
of evils, although it differed with the individual, was in 
reality general. Of all those that entered the war, the 
German people alone felt that the war had a good side to it. 
In the delirium of the outbreak of war, they forgot its 
worse aspects. 

At that time all were flocking to the colours. Over and 
above the millions of those who were obliged to serve, one 
million three hundred thousand reported themselves as 
volunteers. Hitler says: “I did not want to fight for the 
Hapsburg State,” and so on August 3rd he handed in “a 
petition to His Majesty King Ludwig II1 ” to be allowed to 
serve with the Bavarian Army, and on the following day he 
received permission. ‘‘ Now for me, as surely for every 
German, there began the most unforgettable and greatest 
period of my earthly life.”” 
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About other facts his book is silent. Biographers, 
whether ‘* official ” or hostile, have enthusiastically rushed 
in to fill the gaps which the Fuhrer, not unintentionally, we 
may be sure, had left open. We find the most varied accounts : 
from October 27th, 1914, as the day of the firse battle in 
which Hitler took part, to the statement that he did not join 
up until 1916, 

A biographer, actually one from the opposing camp, 
describes in great detail how Hitler, singing ‘‘ Deutschland 
uber Alles,” stormed English positions in the battle of 
Langemark. This is pure fantasy. 

An uncritical writer, of course, may appeal to the evidence 
of Hitler himself. In Mein Kampf we read: “‘ And then came 
a damp cold night in Flanders, through which we marched in 
silence, and as day began to break through the mists, sud- 
denly an iron greeting came hissing towards us over our 
heads and, with a loud report, flung little bullets into our 
ranks, whipping up the wet ground; but even before the 
small cloud had passed away, the first hurrah came booming 
from two hundred throats at the first messenger of death, 
‘Then things began to roar and rattle, to sing and howl, and 
with feverish cycs everyone felt himself drawn forward, 
faster and faster, until suddenly, across hedges and turnip 
fields, the fight began, the fight of man against man. But 
from the distance, the sounds of a song came to our ears, 
coming nearer and nearer, and Icaping from company to 
company, and then, just as death was busily going through 
our ranks, the song reached us too and we passed it on and 
on: * Deutschland, Deutschland tber Alles, uber Alles in 
der Welt.” 

The episode of the singing volunteers of Langemark has 
become part of the stock of German war romanticism, but 
has long since been reduced by witnesses to its true propor- 
tions. The German artillery had underestimated its range. 
The infantry noticed with horror that the range was being 
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shortened instead of lengthened. They shouted, and finally, 
in order to give the artillery a sign, they sang the German 
National Anthem too. It was despair, not enthusiasm. 

** We” is intended to give the impression that Hitler 
had been in this company, among the storming front 
rank. It may almost certainly be said that this is untrue. 
He palpably spent the entire campaign as an orderly with 
the regimental staff. Certain publicists have turned him 
into an officer’s batman. This, too, is incorrect; an orderly 
is not a batman. 

One cannot but be struck by the fact that these things have 
never been cleared up officially. Records and witnesses could 
easily have established them. After all, even ten years before 
his appointment as Chancellor, Hitler was a politician who 
aroused the greatest interest, and, moreover, a declared 
enemy of the Republican régime. Why did none of the 
Governments against which he waged war have the facts 
examined and used, if they had been found damaging ? It 
is everywhere customary for the State to defend itself against 
its opponents by such means, 

There is a particular reason for this. The facts were 
established, and the evidence collected, in a “‘ Hitler dossier,”” 
But it was a dossier of the military bureaucracy, and the army 
was a State within the State. The “‘ Civilian Ministers ’ had 
no control over this valuable collection. But they were con- 
vinced that it existed. The Reichswehr formed its own policy, 
and General von Schleicher, the man who determined this 
policy, treated it as a military secret and kept it even from 
the Cabinet. In his dealings with the National Socialists he 
felt his position strengthened by this valuable possession. 
However, it was not only a valuable but a dangerous 
possession. We can be certain that Schleicher did not part 
with documents of such interest without having made a 
copy. But, with the death of the man who preserved them, 
they vanished and were lost to history. For we can hardly 
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assume that an official document of this kind is to-day still 
preserved in the War Ministry. 

The best source has been lost. But there is another in 
existence. A comrade of Hitler’s on the staff of the Sixteenth 
Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment, Hans Mend, the 
mounted orderly, has published his war memoirs. He is a 
supporter and admirer of the National Socialist leader. 
But all the same, he gives a good picture of Hitler’s war 
years. 

The “ List Regiment,” as it was called after its first com- 
mander, was one of the regiments that was thrown half 
improvised into the melting-pot of the Western front. There 
were not even enough helmets for its soldiers; they set out 
for the front in militia caps. 

Hider, as has already been said, was from the very begin~ 
ning among the regimental orderlies. He must have given 
satisfaction, for after being wounded he was drafted back 
to the same post. The regimental clerk was a sergeant- 
major called Amann. He later became the managing director 
of the Véikischer Beobachter and of the Party publishing house, 
partner of the Party Leader and, after the Party’s victory, 
head of the German press. There can be no doubt that he, 
the most important man on the ‘ lower staff,’ held a good 
opinion of Hitler. 

The German Leader and Chancellor is considered to-day 
as ‘¢ the unknown soldier of the World War,” as the embodi- 
ment of the front-fighters as a whole, From the point of view 
of the front-soldier, one reservation must be made. The work 
of dispatch-rider was dangerous in its way, above all in the 
later years of the war, when the effect of the artillery was 
making itself felt. But for the men in the trenches the posi- 
tion of the orderlies was always a “ shirker’s post.” They felt 
no exaggerated respect for their more fortunate comrades, 
who usually had a roof over their heads, a room or a shed to 
sleep in, and always cnough to eat. If anyone had tried to 
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call a man so favoured an “old soldier,” he would have 
been well advised to make himself scarce in time. This idea of 
the ordinary soldier may have been narrow and one-sided, 
but that it existed no one who knew the front will dispute. 

But ail the same, the truth has been distorted, and the 
most trustworthy witnesses perjure themselves in the end. 
There is nothing in which propaganda cannot triumph over 
public opinion. 

Mend wrote his book when Hitler was already a greatly 
admired Party Leader. After the event, it seemed to him as 
if the lower staff of the List Regiment had already admired 
Hitler as a politician, But we learn, too, from him that 
Hitler at the front was remarkable for not conforming to 
pattern. “A peculiar fellow,” he says, “‘ but on the whole a 
good chap.” Zinftig, his expression, means to southern 
Germans a man who is capable, useful and companionable, 
“ Crooked helmet, a long moustache, a real Landsknecht,”” He 
mostly made a face “as solemn as an owl.”” War pictures 
show how exact this description is. 

On a staff of this sort, there is quite often a cheery atmo- 
sphere; the men drink and get merry, if fighting on thefront 
line does not happen to be giving them work at the moment, 
On these occasions, Hitler was there too, but, while he did 
not disturb the others, did not join in either. At the same 
time, his leaning towards politics comes out. Mend tells us, 
** He sat in the corner of our mess holding his head between 
his hands, in deep contemplation. Suddenly he would leap 
up, and, running about excitedly, say that, in spite of our 
big guns, victory would be denicd us, for the invisible foes 
of the German people were a greater danger than the 
biggest cannon of the enemy.” And now he started attacking 
the Jews and the Marxists. On one occasion he went so far 
as to swear that he would not salute a Jewish officer if he 
met him outside their position. But, luckily for him, he 
never got as far as that. For discipline in the old army took 
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no account of differences of Weltanschauung, and Orderly 
Hitler would without more ado have been clapped into jail. 
Hans Mend’s sketch looks so genuine that we can well 
believe that it is drawn from hfe. 

Sometimes Hitler had a fit of humour, but it seems to have 
been an abstruse sort of humour. He scoffed at the dispatch- 
rider, took off his helmet, bowed to him “like a master of 
ceremonies before his King’? and said solemnly: ‘‘ May I 
wish the immortal knight of Messines a Happy New Year?” 
But Mend would not be drawn. Hitler, after all, as a tele- 
phonist on the staff briefly put it on another occasion, was 
a “ crank.” 

He behaved quite differently from the other soldiers. He 
did not care about leave. He wrote no letters. He never 
received a single parcel. 

The dispatch-rider was better off. He had been trainer to 
Weinbergs, a family of Jewish industrialists in Frankfort, who 
owned Germany’s biggest racing stable. Frau von Weinberg 
sent him baskets full of delicacies. While he was eating, he 
heard Hitler prove that even the generosity of Jews was 
only cunning scheming. Hitler did not want to have any~ 
thing to do with delicacies, whether Jewish or Christian, He 
was also, as Mend observes, a woman-hater. 

Mend’s account makes it abundantly clear that Hitler’s 
pathological depression was not cured by active service. 
Nervous disorders of this kind quite often vanish in the 
army. Proximity to others, the unambiguous hierarchy of 
commands, the carrying out of exactly defined duties, the 
regular routine acts as a sedative. Hitler was at one moment 
moody, at another passionate. On one occasion Hitler main- 
tained, in a long haranguc, that the honours with which 
enemy officers were buried were excessive. At another time, 
as Mend says, “ he sat brooding in a corner.”’ “‘ He sat in a 
corner, with his helmet on his head, buried deep in thought, 
and none of us was able to rouse him from his listlessness.’” 
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If matters really stood like this with Hitler, it is not sur- 
prising that he was not promoted. The reason why he never 
got above the rank of corporal has been a subject of lengthy 
discussion in the German press. Once, at a meeting, he 
declared it was time they got back to the state of affairs 
that had existed in the Imperial Army, where every grena~ 
dier carried a marshal’s baton in his pack, confusing the 
German with the Napoleonic Empire. The hostile news- 
papers were puzzled, and asked why he himself never 
reached even the rank of sergeant-major. But soldiers 
suffering from pathological depression are scarcely fit for 
promotion, 

It appears too that he never showed any ambition in this 
direction. A soldier who wanted to be promoted would not 
remain with the staff, he had to go to the front, go on patrol 
and get himself known. For this orderlics had only the 
rarest of opportunities. 

For this reason, too, Hitler’s Iron Cross of the first class 
is a much-debated subject. The other decorations were 
simply a matter of course for a soldier who was long enough 
on active service. The Iron Cross of the first class was some- 
thing more. At the end of the war one might well ask a 
corporal for what he had won it. 

Our cheerful dispatch-rider gives us the answer to this 
question. Hitler was going forward with a message, when 
suddenly he came across a company of French soldiers in 
a trench. Showing great presence of mind, he took aim and 
challenged them—in French !—to surrender, saying he had 
a whole battalion at his back. The twelve prisoners were 
presented to the commander of the regiment. For this 
“ exceptional case,” the Iron Cross was granted on August 
4th, 1918. It should, however, be remembered that at this 
time Hans Mend himself was no longer in the regiment. 
He does not report at first hand. 

Against Mend’s account we have the evidence of another 
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comrade of Hitler’s—the musketeer Ignaz Westenkirchner, 
who relates in the Vélkischer Beobachter of August 14th, 1934, 
that this event took place on May 25th, and that it was not 
a rifle, but a revolver, with which he mastered the French. 
According to him, too, Hitler was not with the orderlies, 
but in the battalion, 

It is remarkable enough that in the very same number of 
the National Socialist organ there is a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of an extract from Adolf Hitler’s service book, which 
puts the date of the bestowal of the decoration at October 
4th. 
The Angriff, Dr. Goebbels’ paper, on August 15th, 1934, 
discussed the same question. Here the decoration was 
bestowed ‘* for general bravery”? at an undetermined date, 
but somewhere between October 1916 and October 1918. 

Then again, we have the evidence of the “ Supplementary 
Volume for 1934 for the Upper Grades of the Seventh and 
Eighth School Year,” published by Velhagen and Klasing. 
Here the scene is more romantically set. Hitler is crossing a 
bridge. French trousers make a red splash in the grass. 
Hitler counts: ‘ They are ten Frenchmen, heavily armed.” 
Bridge, grass and red trousers, all these, in summer 1918 on 
the Western front, are equally probable. On this occasion 
he carried a carbine. 

In the not very critical biography of an English writer, 
James Murphy, the event that led up to the Iron Gross took 
place as early as 1916. The actors were Adolf Hider and an 
English tank. The tank pursued the dispatch-rider and 
smothered him in fire. But liter lured the monster to a 
shell-hole, into which the tank disappeared. This biographer 
scarcely seems to be an expert on warfare, 

An entirely different version appears in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung of August 3rd, 1933. Here the event took 
place in autumn 1915. Hitler and another dispatch-rider of 


the name of Weiss were on patrol, when in a deserted place 
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call a man so favoured an ‘old soldier,” he would have 
been well advised to make himself scarce in time. This idea of 
the ordinary soldier may have been narrow and one-sided, 
but that it existed no one who knew the front will dispute, 

But all the same, the truth has been distorted, and the 
most trustworthy witnesses perjure themselves in the end. 
There is nothing in which propaganda cannot triumph over 
public opinion. 

Mend wrote his book when Hitler was already a greatly 
admired Party Leader. After the event, it seemed to him as 
if the lower staff of the List Regiment had already admired 
Hitler as a politician. But we learn, too, from him that 
Hider at the front was remarkable for not conforming to 
pattern, “‘ A peculiar fellow,” he says, ‘‘ but on the whole a 
good chap.” Zunftig, his expression, means to southern 
Germans a man who is capable, useful and companionable. 
“ Crooked helmet, a long moustache, a real Landsknecht.” He 
mostly made a face “ as solemn as an owl.” War pictures 
show how exact this description is. . 

On a staff of this sort, there is quite often a cheery atmo- 
sphere; the men drink and get merry, if fighting on the front 
line does not happen to be giving them work at the moment. 
On these occasions, Hitler was there too, but, while he did 
not disturb the others, did not join in either. At the same 
time, his leaning towards politics comes out. Mend tells us, 
“‘ He sat in the corner of our mess holding his head between 
his hands, in decp contemplation. Suddenly he would leap 
up, and, running about excitedly, say that, in spite of our 
big guns, victory would be denied us, for the invisible foes 
of the German people were a greater danger than the 
biggest cannon of the enemy.” And now he started attacking 
the Jews and the Marxists. On one occasion he went so far 
as to swear that he would not salute a Jewish officer if he 
met him outside their position. But, luckily for him, he 
never got as far as that. For discipline in the old army took 
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no account of differences of Weltanschauung, and Orderly 
Hitler would without more ado have been clapped into jail. 
Hans Mend’s sketch looks so genuine that we can well 
believe that it is drawn from life. 

Sometimes Hitler had a fit of humour, but it seems to have 
been an abstruse sort of humour. He scoffed at the dispatch- 
rider, took off his helmet, bowed to him *“ like a master of 
ceremonies before his King”? and said solemnly: “ May 1 
wish the immortal knight of Messines a Happy New Year?” 
But Mend would not be drawn. Hitler, after all, as a tele- 
phonist on the staff briefly put it on another occasion, was 
a “crank.” 

He behaved quite differently from the other soldiers. He 
did not care about leave. He wrote no letters. He never 
received a single parcel. 

‘The dispatch-rider was better off. He had been trainer to 
Weinbergs, a family of Jewish industrialists in Frankfort, who 
owned Germany’s biggest racing stable. Frau von Weinberg 
sent him baskets full of delicacies. While he was eating, he 
heard Hitler prove that even the generosity of Jews was 
only cunning scheming. Hitler did not want to have any- 
thing to do with delicacies, whether Jewish or Christian. He 
was also, as Mend observes, a woman-hater. 

Mend’s account makes it abundantly clear that Hitler’s 
pathological depression was not cured by active service. 
Nervous disorders of this kind quite often vanish in the 
army. Proximity to others, the unambiguous hierarchy of 
commands, the carrying out of exactly defined duties, the 
regular routine acts as a sedative. Hiller was at one moment 
moody, at another passionate. On one occasion Hitler main- 
tained, in a long harangue, that the honours with which 
enemy officers were buried were excessive. At another time, 
as Mend says, ‘‘ he sat brooding in a corner.” ‘* He sat in a 
corner, with his helmet on his head, buried deep in thought, 
and none of us was able to rouse him from his listlessness.”* 
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If matters really stood like this with Hitler, it is not sur- 
prising that he was not promoted. The reason why he never 
got above the rank of corporal has been a subject of lengthy 
discussion in the German press. Once, at a meeting, he 
declared it was time they got back to the state of affairs 
that had existed in the Imperial Army, where every grena- 
dier carried a marshal’s baton in his pack, confusing the 
German with the Napoleonic Empire. The hostile news~ 
papers were puzzled, and asked why he himself never 
reached even the rank of sergeant-major. But soldiers 
suffering from pathological depression are scarcely fit for 
promotion. 

It appears too that he never showed any ambition in this 
direction. A soldier who wanted to be promoted would not 
remain with the staff, he had to go to the front, go on patrol 
and get himself known. For this orderlies had only the 
rarest of opportunities. 

For this reason, too, Hitler’s Iron Cross of the first class 
is a much-debated subject. The other decorations were 
simply a matter of course for a soldier who was long enough 
on active service. The Iron Cross of the first class was somme- 
thing more. At the end of the war one might well ask a 
corporal for what he had won it. 

Our cheerful dispatch-rider gives us the answer to this 
question. Hitler was going forward with a message, when 
suddenly he came across a company of French soldiers in 
a trench. Showing great presence of mind, he took aim and 
challenged them—in French !—to surrender, saying he had 
a whole battalion at his back. The twelve prisoners were 
presented to the commander of the regiment. For this 
“ exceptional case,’”’ the Iron Cross was granted on August 
4th, 1918. It should, however, be remembered that at this 
time Hans Mend himself was no longer in the regiment. 
He does not report at first hand. 

Against Mend’s account we have the evidence of another 
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comrade of Hitler’s—the musketcer Ignaz Westenkirchner, 
who relates in the Vélkischer Beobachter of August 14th, 1934, 
that this event took place on May 25th, and that it was not 
a rifle, but a revolver, with which he mastered the French. 
According to him, too, Hitler was not with the orderlies, 
but in the battalion. 

It is remarkable enough that in the very same number of 
the National Socialist organ there is a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of an extract from Adolf Hitler’s service book, which 
puts the date of the bestowal of the decoration at October 
4th. 

The Angrif, Dr. Goebbels’ paper, on August 15th, 1934, 
discussed the same question. Here the decoration was 
bestowed “ for general bravery ” at an undetermined date, 
but somewhere between October 1916 and October 1918. 

‘Then again, we have the evidence of the “‘ Supplementary 
Volume for 1934 for the Upper Grades of the Seventh and 
Eighth School Year,” published by Velhagen and Klasing. 
Here the scene is more romantically set. Hider is crossing a 
bridge. French trousers make a red splash in the grass. 
Hitler counts: ‘ They are ten Frenchmen, heavily armed.” 
Bridge, grass and red trousers, all these, in summer 1918 on 
the Western front, are equally probable. On this occasion 
he carried a carbine. 

In the not very critical biography of an English writer, 
James Murphy, the event that led up to the Iron Cross took 
place as early as 1916. The actors were Adolf Hitler and an 
English tank. The tank pursued the dispatch-rider and 
smothered him in fire. But Hitler lured the monster to a 
shell-hole, into which the tank disappeared. This biographer 
scarcely seems to be an expert on warfare. 

An entirely different version appears in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung of August 3rd, 1933- Here the event took 
place in autumn 1915. Hitler and another dispatch-rider of 
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they heard French voices coming out of the basement 
entrance of a ruined house. ‘‘ With daring decision, Hitler 
flung open the cellar door and in broken French declared 
those inside his prisoners.”” His bag was far richer than in the 
other reports—‘‘a lieutenant and twenty men,” But the 
most remarkable thing is that for this ‘ recklessly cour- 
ageous coup,” Hitler did not receive the Iron Cross of the 
first class until three years later—on August 4th, 1918. 

What is the origin of all these stories ? It is hardly probable 
that the editors, the writers of school books and the 
biographers have simply invented them. They must have 
received them from some authoritative source. Sometimes 
we almost have the feeling that wags in the highest National 
Socialist circles have been indulging their wit. 

But, on the other hand, this strange state of affairs is not 
without its deeper significance. We are not surprised when 
we hear romantic legends of Barbarossa or the Emperor 
Maximilian, and we smile indulgently, for after all it was all 
so long ago, and in the course of centuries fact and fiction 
have become intertwined. These stories are good for the 
minds of our children and do no one any harm. But here we 
see a legend arise and grow and take firm root before our 
very eyes, That the story is palpably untrue, and simply a 
legend, does not prejudice the issue. It is taking root all the 
more firmly for that, while the enemies of the legendary hero 
prove in vain that it is all deception. They, and not the 
legend, are disbelieved. What better proof could we desire of 
the people’s need of fairy tales ? 

There must be two people who have more exact informa- 
tion on this point. One is Hitler himself. Two foreign 
journalists, an American and an Englishman, once asked 
him what the truth of the matter was. It was at a dramatic 
moment in Germany history, the day before the Presidential 
Election of 1932. Nevertheless, the point was felt to be 
of sufficient importance to be touched on in this brief 
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interview. Hitler repeated in general terms the story of the 
captured Frenchmen, and added, with a coquettish smile at 
the Englishman, that a thing of this sort would, of course, 
have been impossible with English soldiers. 

But apart from this, Hitler, usually so talkative, has re- 
mained silent, just as he remains silent about his youth. He is 
“* the Corporal of the World War,’”’ he wears the Iron Cross 
on his left breast, and he lets friend and foe alike say or 
write what they choose. 

The question has never been officially settled. When we 
remember that, in the years after the war, any German who 
had the least aspiration to public life was examined about, 
and judged by, the position he had had in the war, when it 
was asked whcther he had been an official hero or a shirker 
or, worse still, a pacifist who had remained true to his con- 
victions, and when we reflect that the partics of the Right 
based half their campaign on the—untrue—assertion that 
the heroes had all been on thcir side and the shirkers on the 
Left, we cannot help admiring the way in which Hitler 
allowed his supporters to spread the most contradictory 
versions of the legend, and his enemies to declaim against 
them, never once thinking it necessary to say what was 
really the truth. His contemptuous indifference reveals far 
shrewder understanding than that of the more correct 
Republicans. 

‘The second man who knew was Schleicher, the army 
bureaucrat. It is not known whether, nor when, nor to 
whom, he bequeathed his knowledge. 

Hitler tells us he was wounded on October 7th, 1916. He 
spent five months away from the front, first in hospital in 
Beelitz near Berlin, and then with a reserve battalion in 
Munich. Everywhere he came across the most unfortunate 
state of affairs, “hunger and dissatisfaction, chagrin and 
dejection, abuse and agitation.” In the hospital, he met men 
who had mutilated themselves, and in the battalion shirkers 
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who prided themselves on their own superior shrewdness. 
In Bavaria he found a spirit of rebellion against the Prussians 
whose collapse was devoutly desired. The picture is a 
genuine one, except that Hitler adds a personal note. The 
Jews, he thought, were to blame for everything. Germany’s 
entire production was ‘‘under the control of financial 
Jewry,” and the Jews had already at that time organised a 
revolution. A truc anti-Semite finds the solution of any 
problem easy. 

But we may doubt whether Hitler came to this conclusion 
as early as rg16—19, when he witnessed Germany’s de- 
moralisation at close quarters. What could a corporal know 
of the organisation of the Kriegsgesellschaften, of the feat of 
organisation achieved by the Jew Rathenau ? His observa- 
tions about the defeatism of the soldiers in Berlin and 
Munich were acute and exact. The rest he read up later. 

The end of the war came for Hitler a few weeks earlier than 
for the rest of the army. In the middle of October, he again 
went to hospital, this time to Pasewalk, a small town two 
hours north of Berlin, He was there at the time of the 
Armistice and the Revolution. 

‘The authenticity of the wound that took him away from 
the front is also disputed. He himself says that he was blinded 
by mustard gas used by the English. ‘1 staggered back 
with my eyes burning, still taking with me my last message. 
A few hours later, my eyes were transformed into glowing 
coals, and darkness was around me.” This is said to have 
taken place on October r4th, 1918. In the early days of 
November he got better. ‘‘ The gnawing pain in my eye 
sockets abated, and gradually I was able again to dis- 
tinguish the broad outlines of my surroundings. I had hopes 
of being able to sce again sufficiently to take up some occu- 
pation later on. But I entertained no hope of ever being 
able to draw again.” 

His “ blindness ” in 1918 was similar to the “‘ severe lung 
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disease ** of his school days. It served its purpose and was 
never mentioned again. Indeed, only a few years later, his 
drawings stood the Party Leader in good stead. He sketched 
flags, standards, badges, with great success. 

Doctors have declared the description of Hitler’s illness as 
he gives it in Mein Kampf to be impossible. If he is correct 
about the symptoms, then it is impossible to explain how it 
was that the illness lasted only three weeks; if its duration is 
given correctly, then again the symptoms must have been 
different. But we must not forget the paramount réle which 
nerves play in an injury of this kind. Even with ordinary 
healthy people, “rctreat into illness”? may magnify the 
symptoms out of all proportion to the physical injury. This 
would show itself all the more in a case like this where an 
unstable temperament precludes the possibility of the illness 
taking its regular course. It need not then surprise us that 
blindness has sometimes been called a symptom of hysteria, 
not infrequently observed towards the end of the war. It is 
hardly likely that the medical reports which might cn- 
lighten us will ever be found. 


CHAPTER V 
BIRTH OF A POLITICIAN 


Hirver ends his description of the war and the revo- 
lution with the pithy words: “I decided, however, to be~ 
come a politician.” 

This is a sober way of expressing it. But the process did not 
take place as casily as all this. It may have been the same as 
with the gas poisoning; it seems certain that Hitler was a 
nervous wreck. Some years later, the preliminary enquiries at 
his trial for high treason showed this. He heard “ voices,” and 
the voices called him to become Germany’s saviour. 

Should anyone care to interpret this kind of phetomengn: 
scientifically, he may well remain satisfied _with proving 
Hitler a psychopathic case. 

But we know that a close connection with the unreal and 
with a “ higher being ” is often found in the history of major 
and minor prophets. Ordinary people usually call a man 
who boasts such a feeling a liar or swindler. Hitler remains 
silent about the call that comes to him direct from another 
sphere, or through a gap in his subconscious mind, But his 
career proves irrefutably that a feeling of his vocation calls 
him on, leads him through the thorn-bush of difficulties, 
and preserves and supports him in defeat. To deny this does 
not entitle a man to call himself a rationalist. Reason 
demands of its disciples that they simply record phenomena, 
express “ that which is”? and deny nothing on the ground 
that it appears inexplicable. 

Hitler only remained in Pasewalk until November 13th 
and then joined the reserve regiment in Munich. He found 
Soldiers’ Councils in power. Mein Kampf would have us 
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believe that at this time, too, its author regarded the ‘‘ Marx- 
ists? as “rogues”? and as “wretched degenerate crim- 
inals.”” This is an intelligible distortion of history. Actually, 
in those weeks things in Germany looked as if there was, and 
could only be, nothing but Socialism, Spartakus, Inde- 
pendent Socialists, and the Social Democratic Majority 
Party—further to the Right there was nothing, and it is not 
surprising that Hitler tried to make contact with the Social 
Democrats. According to soldiers in the Munich garrison, at 
one meeting he actually called himself a Social Democrat. 
But it seems clear that he did not achicve this contact, So he 
spent the winter months in a military camp in Traunstein. 
Like hundreds of thousands of others, he went on wearing 
field-grey, and got his pay and food from the army—this 
was his only recourse. For another year and a half, until 
April ist, 1920, he belonged to the army and remained a 
uniformed pensioner of the State. When the camp was 
broken up, he returned to Munich, again to barracks. 

In the meantime, at various points in the Reich volunteer 
corps were collecting. The war was not yet at an end. On 
the Baltic, on the Polish frontier and in Berlin, there was 
fighting against revolutionarics of various nationalities. But 
by this time Hitler was only outwardly a soldier, After the 
Democratic Republic of Bavaria came the episodes of the 
two Soviet Republics; the corps of Colonel von Epp con- 
quered Munich and celebrated a bloody victory, Hitler took 
no part in these battles. But as soon as the army was again 
in power, his political activity began. 

The Bavarians are not remarkable among other branches 
of the German family for their political gifts. 





They look for the source of every misfortune in others, and 
usually find ic in the Prussians. But they are more easily 
moved, more communicative and more fickle. Hitler has 
correctly observed that war weariness first began here, and 
found freer expression than in the north of Germany. The 
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revolution took place earlier than in Berlin, and the King 
was the first of the German rulers to abdicate. The Repub- 
lican Prime Minister was more radical than his colleagues 
elsewhere. When he was murdercd, it was here that the first 
short and tragic attempt at Communism was attempted. 
Subsequently, the military character of the reaction was 
here more pronounced than in any other German State. 

In the other parts of Germany, the officers kept to the old 
thesis that the army had to be “ unpolitical.’’ It lent Repub- 
lican Governments its support in putting down the revolu- 
tionary workers, and by keeping its own ranks free of 
“* political elements,” that is, of Republicans and Socialists, 
it formed a nucleus for the countcr-revolution of the future. 
The Bavarians are simpler and less restrained, at the same 
time more temperamental. The Army General Staff itself 
took in hand the ‘“ education” and organisation of the 
citizens. Officers who, sworn to loyalty to the Republic and 
paid by the Republic, at the same time, with the help of 
the Republic’s resources, planned a campaign against the 
Republic—this may secm a fantastic picture, but here it was 
true. It cannot even be said that they kept their activi 
secret. All who cared to sce, could see. When in summer 
1919 the Social Democratic Reichswehr Minister Noske 
came to Munich in order to be present at the transfer of the 
former Bavarian Army to the Reich, one of the regimental 
commanders refused to take part with his troops in the 
celebration. This ‘‘ independent behaviour ” of the Colonel 
remained unimpugned, although it was undoubted mutiny. 

Captain Réhm, who was later to play a big réle in the 
National Socialist Party and in Hitler’s life, was at that 
time Staff Officer in Munich. He says in his Memoirs: ‘I 
was not willing to give up my right to political thought and 
action within the limits allowed by my military duty, and 
I made full use of it ’—words which may well be termed 
the programme of action of the military authorities. 
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At the instigation of the officers themselves, members of 
the German Army were denied the right to vote. If Repub- 
Jican and revolutionary parties were not allowed to canvass 
for supporters in the Army, the officers were able to mould 
their subordinates politically just as they pleased. But the 
Bavarian Gencral Staff was not satisfied with being in con- 
trol only of a politically trustworthy army. They wanted to 
see to it themselves that the Government, too, was, by their 
standards, trustworthy. 

The officers regarded it as their duty to lead the German 
people to the goal of a war of revenge. A necessary condition 
for this seemed to them to be the overthrow of the Socialist 
parties, which at that time, in the Reich as in Bavaria, 
played a leading part in the Government, They set about 
this task with zcal and cnergy, and without the moral 
scruples of various kinds by which civilians often fecl them- 
selves restrained. 

For them, politics meant a continuation of the war. 
Violence and cunning seemed to them means as good as 
agreement, conviction and persuasion. In the Great War, 
which had just ended, it had been shown that not a 
single clause of the Law of Nations remained valid. In this 
political continuation of the war, criminal and civil law 
were in precisely similar case. 

Many positions in the State and in society were occupied 
by men who had gone through the war as reserve 
officers and whom their military principles had made 
forgetful of their duty as civilians. They were the patrons, 
comrades and willing helpers of the officers who dabbled 
in politics. 

So the ground for Hitler’s rise was prepared, the green- 
house in which the flower of his success could grow and 
luxuriate. It was no sterile ground, but fertilised by every 
possible means to ensure swift growth. 

It is usual to compare Hitler’s emergence to a meteor 
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suddenly flashing in the German sky: the Unknown Soldier, 
who, solitary and filled only with his mission, appears among 
the people and gathers other unknown men about him. 
He himself is filled entirely with the spirit of the prophet 
that makes him keep secret and deny every bond that binds 
him to the powers of this earth. Those who helped him to 
fame had a good many substantial reasons for treating him 
as an outsider, who had arisen out of the strange, remote 
ranks of the “ people,” the so-called ‘ simple classes,” and 
to whom they attached themselves because he attracted 
them and carried them away by his ideals and his fiery 
enthusiasm, 

A good deal has been published to show the unsubstantial 
character of this legend. But it seems to be fated that legend 
is more easily and sincerely believed than truth. 

The plain truth is that Hider is not ‘“‘ the son of the 
people” ; he is a child of the Army. The Army selected him, 
fed and clothed him, sent him out, supported and guided 
him, and whenever his path scemed to be parting from its 
own, he always found his way back to it. To point out this 
truth is not to disparage his achievemcnt. We shall sce above 
all that, while he was the pupil, the disciple and the subor- 
dinate of the army, he was never its obsequious subordinate 
and never its slave, He is too egocentric, too deliberate and 
too much of a narcissist to have been merely “loyal” as a 
soldier. He served the Army, but in his own way. He did not 
feel himself called to sacrifice himself. Whenever anything 
of the sort was suggested to him, it always ended in a 
violent difference of opinion. 

In Munich it was said of Hitler that at first he did not see 
his way clearly mapped out before him. This refers to the 
means, and not the end. The confused and exalted state of 
mind into which he had fallen while in hospital in Pasewalk, 
and which was followed by a period of depression in Traun- 
stein, did not at once disappear. He came under the spell of 
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an excommunicated priest or monk, an ecstatic character, 
half rogue and half fanatic, who animated a small circle of 
friends with messages from a saintly spirit, always ending up 
with the command to break the fettcrs of Versailles. The 
corporal is said to have been a breathless listener. The cry 
of ‘** Germany, awake !** sounded for the first time as a 
commandment of the saint. A Swedish countess, who had 
met him there, introduced him to a spiritualist circle. She 
was the first to recognise his gifts and encourage them by 
financial assistance. Among the spiritualists, again, there 
were officers. By a roundabout way the orderly came into 
renewed contact with the Staff. 

All this is very likely true, Al] kinds of strange characters 
did float around, and Hitler had plenty of leisure time. It is 
beyond all doubt that he was ready to receive inspiration 
from above. But to-day, when every clue has been carefully 
destroyed, these are mere rumours that can hardly be 
proved. We shall sce again, more than once, that he can be 
in a trance without losing his foothold. 

But mcanwhile the material world went on, The Munich 
Army set on foot an enquiry concerning those of its members 
who had taken part in revolutionary action. Corporal Hitler 
was called toone of these commissions of enquiry. This episode 
in the life of the German Leader has remained slightly 
obscure. He himself dismisses it in a few words: ‘* This was 
my first more or less purcly political activity.” What can 
he mean by this ? His opponents have time and again called 
him a ‘spy,’ but the facts behind this accusation have 
never been stated. It may be assumed that it referred to his 
activities in connection with onc of these ‘‘ commissions of 
enquiry.” One of Hitler's earliest biographers speaks of the 
“* charge-lists” which the corporal furnished. This can 
hardly mean anything but “ denunciation.” The Munich 
counter-revolution was a bloody episode in German history. 

A short time afterwards he was given a new sphere of 
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activity. He took part in a course in which the soldiers were 
given political instruction. 

Here we see the systematic working of the Bavarian 
General Staff. It was not satisfied with concentrating military 
forces, collecting arms in secret dumps, founding defence 
squads among civilians, and training leagues of old soldiers 
and young recruits. Wherever it could, it worked against 
the poison of Socialism and Republicanism. It tried to train 
agitators to carry on the good work after their discharge. 
This was intended principally for ‘‘ close” agitation, for 
so-called ‘ mouth-to-mouth propaganda.” The ingenious 
person who hit on this idea could not have guessed how 
wide a circle of listeners he was to win by these means. 

The political courses of the Bavarian Army consisted of 
lectures and discussions. One day Hitler, too, was given the 
opportunity of taking part in the debate. “ One of those 
taking part thought it up to him to stand up for the Jews 
and began to defend them at great length,” Hider relates. 
“This roused me to a reply. By far the greater number of 
those present took my part.’” 

‘The hour of Hitler’s birth as a politician had struck. The 
scene was a hall in an army barracks. He was “‘ discovered,” 
His gift of popular speech had for the first time been revealed 
in circles that counted. An officer who had listened to the 
debate saw to it that his talents were at once put to the use 
they deserved. Hitler was appointed ‘‘ education officer.” 

In the last years of the war, an institution of this kind 
had already cxisted in the Army. It was a function per- 
formed by officers, usually in addition to their ordinary 
work. But the Bavarians, who had fewer prejudices, now 
searched the ranks as well for agitators. For this appoint- 
ment did not carry with it promotion. The corporal, in his 
mew post, remained a corporal. 

To Hitler, this official recognition seemed something 
tremendous. So far, he had only been “ daft,’* a political 
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chatterbox, who from time to time broke out of his stolid 
dreaminess into excited political discourses, and whom 
casual hearers listened to with amazement or derision. 
And now the Army, the one and only authority he recog- 
nised, had certified that that which had up to now been an 
urge or inclination, and not always a pleasure for others, was 
a useful national activity. He rushed through the men’s 
rooms and harangued his comrades. “ Many hundreds, 
probably thousands, of my comrades were brought back 
to their fatherland and people in the course of my lectures. 
I ‘nationalised’ the company... .”” 

Soon after, there took place an encounter which was for 
many years to influence the campaign of the National 
Socialists. With their victory, however, it lost its importance. 

In the course which was designed to make Hitler and 
other soldiers good Nationalists, Gottfried Feder, an 
engineer and writer on economics, gave a lecture. He was 
one of the many who were trying to bring about Marxism, 
without Marx and against Marx. It was characteristic of him 
that he ended his “ Manifesto for breaking the bondage of 
interest? with the appeal ‘“ Proletarians of the world, 
unite |”? This Marxist note did not disappear until the 
second edition. 

But let us hear Hitler himself: ‘‘ Feder’s great merit 
appears to me to be that he has established with reckless 
fearlessness the character, as speculative as it is economic, 
of the Stock Exchange and its lending capital, and that he 
has laid bare its everlasting insistence on interest.” 

It is enough to say of Feder’s theory that it was just as 
clear as the impression it made on Hitler. 

It is doubtful whether he ever believed in the relevance 
of Feder’s plan. The words he wrote about this plan in 
1924, at the time when it was still one of the main items of 
the Party programme, would seem to justify our doubts: 
“ In all questions of principle, his statements were so correct 
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that his critics did not so much dispute the correctness of 
his ideas in theory as doubt the possibility of carrying them 
into practice. But what in the eyes of others was a weakness 
of Feder’s proposition, to my mind, constituted their 
strength.” Their very impossibility and impracticability 
seemed significant to him. He expressly corroborates this: 
the teachings of Christianity, too, he declared, could not be 
fulfilled by mankind. 

Hitler is one of many politicians to whom political 
economy is a closed book. Nor has he ever had the patience 
to concern himself with it. For this reason, he has never 
uttered as much as a single word of intelligent criticism of 
Marxism, not even at third hand. It is simply not in his 
nature to dig among the undergrowth of scientific economic 
thought. Nevertheless, he has become the ‘“ destroyer of 
Marxism.”* 

It is remarkable, indeed inexplicable, that for many 
years his supporters, although they could see it clearly 
stated in his book that their Party Leader never foramoment 
imagined Feder’s Socialism to be practicable, never ceased 
to regard him as a Socialist. This blindness, this refusal to 
see, is part of the miraculous and irrational element that 
plays so large a part in modern German politics. It is not 
difficult to understand what, inevitably, attracted Hitler to 
Feder, Among the German workers, it was firmly believed 
that some form of Socialism had to take the place of the old 
economic order. In rg1g, at the time of his meeting with 
Feder, this was actually the general opinion in Germany, 
and here Hitler hit upon a Socialism which could be recon- 
ciled with all his feelings and principles, with Nationalism, 
anti-Semitism, and with the conviction that the German 
Army, if it was to wage a war of revenge, must be restored 
to the state in which it had been before its defeat. We can 
understand why he eagerly held out his hand to it. 

He tells us clearly what he actually had in mind: “ After 
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I had listened to Feder’s first lecture, the thought at once 
came into my head that now I had found the way to one 
of the essential conditions for the foundation of a new party.” 
here is a certain naiveté in the simplicity of this thought 
and still more in the openness with which he tells us of it. 
He really cared only for the fabric of power, and not in the 
least for what it contained. Here he lays hold of the founda- 
tion stone. It mattcred nothing that it consisted of material 
that could be neither defined nor analysed. 

In order to understand this process properly, we must not 
forget that Hitler, when he met this destroyer of ‘ the 
bondage of interest,’ was still quite small and unimportant. 
Feder occupied a reputable position, and gave lectures to 
the army and to a number of small political groups. He 
was an affluent, educated man, thought a scholar by some, 
even something of a dandy. Hitler admired him, Following 
his example he had his moustache cut off. This is the origin 
of the little brush that to-day is famous throughout the 
world. 

Already in Vienna, as the wretched inmate of a doss- 
house, Hider had dreamed of a new party. The thought 
now presented itself more tangibly and urgently. 

But he was not alone in thinking of founding a party. 
The Bavarian Army, too, was looking for an instrument of 
political influence. There was the German Nationalist 
Party, the successor of the Prussian conservatives, which 
was now placed on a broader basis and gaining ground in 
the south. But it could not gain a real foothold; it was too 
north German and too “ educated.”’ The better classes 
belonged to it; it could not strike the right note for the 
masses. It was a time of political tension and gencral con- 
fusion. Every day a new party was being founded. The army 
looked around. The head of the “ political division ” of the 
local command, Captain Mayr, later a Social Democrat 
and a member of the General Staff of the Republican 
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Reichs banner, instructed Hitler, who was his subordinate, to 
have a look at some men who went under the name of 
** German Workers’ Party.”” 

In a beer hall, he met some remarkable characters. A 
few dozen eccentrics, anti-Semites and Nationalists, with 
vague Socialistic leanings, they had come together in 
March 1918, as a *‘ Workers’ Committee for a Good Peace ”’ 
and, even after the bad peace, had remained together. 

Hitler would perhaps not have troubled himself further 
about this unimportant group, had he not scored a personal 
success that evening. In the discussion he attacked a Bavarian 
separatist, and earned applause. It was the first time that 
he had spoken on an occasion that might be called a political 
meeting. He became a member of the party. It was in the 
committee, of which he at once became a member, that he 
received the famous number 7. The “! party,” small as it 
was, had already considerably more members. 

That Hitler joined this particular society did not materially 
affect the great events that were to come. He would have 
made his way equally well anywhere else. But the primitive 
beginnings of the movements are valuable to-day as a myth. 
As in Hitler’s life, so in his political carecr, these lowly 
origins contain something of a religious element. The birth 
in the stable, the manger as cradle—it is not hard to see the 
symbols that serve as his model. 

But it was of importance that the society was small and 
that its members were smalt people. 

This was exactly what the Army wanted, a way of ap- 
preach to the “ Fourth Estate.”* Captain Mayr even sent 
a second subordinate there, Hermann Esser, who was the 
press expert of his department. 

Here Hitler felt himself more secure than among people 
of the better classes. At the point in his book where he speaks 
of his joining the party, he complains about the inferiority 
complex which the society of educated men awakened in him: 
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“the so-called intelligentsia looks down with truly boundless 
condescension on anyone who has not been dragged 
through the proper schools and had the required degree 
of knowledge pumped into him. . . . These ‘ educated’ 
people think more of the biggest bonchead, as long as he is 
wrapped up in the requisite number of school reports, than 
of the brightest lad who happens not to possess these precious 
bits of paper. So I was casily able to imagine what the atti- 
tude of this ‘ educated ’ world would be towards me... .” 
He was frightened at the thought of joining the German 
Nationalists, among whom were so many professors, doctors, 
noblemen and writers, Around the beer tables of the ill- 
clad eccentrics, he gained courage. Here, from the very 
first day, he made his voice heard. 

His fame did not shoot sky-high from one day to the next, 
nor is the National Socialist German Workers’ Party the 
work of Hitler alone, This could be believed only by readers 
of his autobiography who, apart from this, know nothing of 
Munich politics of that period. Just as the Leader describes 
his childhood without mentioning his brothers and sisters, 
he passes in silence over most of what others, whether before 
his time or together with him, had done for the Party. 

At the beginning Hitler was far from having matters 
all his own way. On the contrary, he had trouble enough 
to establish his position. He was not the only member of 
the Party with ambitions. There were not a few, too, who 
disapproved of his political methods. The chairman issued 
a serious warning against ‘‘ rowdy anti-Semitism.” There 
were other members of the Party who were possibly even 
rowdier than Hitler, and they again were envious. Two 
of them, Esser, who has already been mentioned, and Julius 
Streicher of Nuremberg, surpassed him in their licentious 
Jew-baiting. But when he succeeded in being appointed 
Propaganda chief of the Party, he had won, and he soon 


captured the leadership. 
Gu 
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The amount of hindrance and opposition Hitler had to 
overcome is clearly implied in his merciless criticism of his 
companions in the early days of the Party. It was put on 
paper in the year 1924, while he was imprisoned in the 
fortress. At this time, he was out of active politics, but already 
a well-known politician. Those he criticised were free, but 
small peoplic, and to-day are forgotten. They were well- 
meaning people, and must have felt uncomfortable when 
they read the famous man’s opinion of them. 

“Our young movement had to, and must still, beware 
of the influx of men whose only recommendation 
usually lies in their own declaration that they have 
been fighting for the same idea for thirty or forty years 
past. But a man who has been fighting for forty years for a 
so-called idea without having been able to achieve even 
the smallest success, and without having prevented the 
victory of his opponents, has furnished the best proof of 
his own incompetence throughout his forty years of active 
life. . . . Just as a business man, who, in the course of forty 
years, has steadily been ruining a large business under- 
taking is hardly fit to be the founder of a new one, a racial 
Methuselah, who, in the same space of time, has stunted 
and ruined a good idea is unfit to be the leader of a new 
young movement. . . . It is characteristic of such people 
that they chatter eagerly of ancient Germanic heroism, 
of stone axes, shields and javelins, but in reality are the 
biggest cowards one could imagine. . . .” 

These are bitter words, but he goes on, if possible, to 
worse. Against the poor devils who helped him, the “ hero,” 
as he cals himself in contrast to them, the man with “ the 
idea of genius,” to rise, he pours out the full vials of his 
mockery : “ I cannot sufficiently warn our young movement 
against falling into the trap of these so-called ‘ quiet 
workers’; they are not only cowards, but invariably good- 
for-nothings and idlers. A man who knows a thing, who 
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recognises a given danger and sees a way out, damn well 
has the duty and obligation not to work in ‘ quiet, but 
publicly to take steps to counteract and remedy the evil. If 
he does not do this, then he is a wretched weakling, insen- 
sible to his duty, who fails cither through cowardice or 
through laziness and incompetence. Not one of them has 
any ability, yet they all try to take in the world with their 
clever tricks; they are Jazy, yet with their self-styled ‘ quict ” 
work convey the impression of immense activity; in short 
they are swindlers and political pushers, who abhor the 
honest work of others. As soon as a racial moth of this kind 
mentions the value of ‘ quict,” you can bet a thousand to 
one that in it he produces nothing, but steals, steals the 
fruit of other pcople’s work. And we must not forget the 
arrogance and the conceited insolence with which this idle 
retiring rabble swoops down on the work of others, trying 
to belittle it from above, and so really helping the deadly 
enemies of our nation.” 

On whom is he lavishing this wealth of abuse ? On poor 
devils, to whom he ought to have been grateful. For it was 
they that did almost everything that made him great, once 
he had shown them his paces. 

But it is altogether doubtful whether he has ever shown 
much gratitude. He could not forgive the fact that he had 
to overcome a certain amount of trouble before he could 
succeed. 

The German Workers’ Party, which later called itself the 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party, was the product 
of two factors: propaganda and the army. We shall later 
speak of its programme, for it had a programme too. But 
the programme, principles and aims of the Party are just 
as unimportant as the men who were responsible for them 
and of whom many changed in the course of years. Nor is it 
a Party that is dependent on a particular class. It was sup- 
ported in turn by the most varied strata of the people, 
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workers, officers, the middle classes, peasants, landowners, 
industrialists, and finally again the workers. The connection 
with the Army, sometimes close and sometimes loose, was of 
primary significance. But always the chief factor of its 
success was propaganda, an art in which Adolf Hitler was a 
master. If we were to call it succinctly “ the propaganda 
department of the Army,” we should not be far wrong. 


CHAPTER VI 
FIRST STEPS 


‘Tue swirt r1sF of the Party forms part of the legend of 
the Third Reich. It was, in fact, very rapid, From the first 
public meeting, attended only by its own members, as no 
outsider had come to listen, the second with 111, the third 
with 170 people present, the way from the small halls of 
Munich via the medium ones to the largest, until finally, as 
early as February 1921, they were able to fill half the Krone 
Circus, the largest of them all—this progress beats all Party 
records, Two years later, when the movement had reached 
its first apex, people actually rallied in masses to the National 
Socialist call. Now nothing was too daring for them. Hitler 
was able to call a dozen meetings simultaneously on the same 
evening, and there would not be a place free at a single one 
of them. 

But impressive as the truth is, the legend surpasses it. It 
has had to assimilate a good deal of untruth in order to raise 
the phenomenon to the rank of a vast, epoch-making event. 
The Marxist terror, it was alleged, had raged against the 
National Socialist campaign ; wherever they were able, the 
authorities put obstacles in its way; a few loyal supporters 
had had to go hungry to provide its financial backing. 

All this Hitler has reported in his book, the Party journ- 
alists and biographers have copied it a thousand times, the 
millions of Party members believe it, yet it is untrue. 

Bavaria had a peculiar fate in Germany. Since the tragic 
episode of the Soviet Republics, the parties of the Left had 
been powerless, even while a Social Democrat was at the 
head of the Government. He did not remain there long. 
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The first attempt that the Army made in spring 1920 to 
overthrow the Republican constitution, the so-called Kapp 
Putsch, failed in the Reich, but succeeded in Bavaria. The 
officers compelled the Government to resign. Their nominee, 
von Kahr, became Prime Minister, From that moment, 
National Socialism was the naughty but pampered darling 
of the State. It had no lack of patrons, at home and abroad, 
to feed it with money. 

But it was neither the money nor the power behind the 
party that governed its rise. It is true that Captain Ré6hm 
brought over to it as many of his comrades as he could, 
that General von Epp found the money to buy the Party 
wpaper, the Afunchener Beobachter, later called the Vélkischer 
Beobachter, and that the recommendation of the Army gave 
it access even at that time to the political funds of industry— 
but all this would have yielded no fruit, and support from 
outside would soon have vanished, if the Party had not on 
its own account been able to attract support. Competition 
was great; racial and nationalist groups, all determined to 
save Germany, grew out of the fissured ground of post- 
revolutionary society, like weeds in a badly tended field. 
All were fighting for the same support, and it required 
unusual effort to beat the others at their game. 

It was Hitler who brought success; the others soon dis- 
appeared beside him, all was due to his temperament, his 
energy, his ability. 

It was not only that he rapidly improved as a speaker— 
this was but a stage of his development which he soon 
passed ; the whole man was passionately devoted to political 
tactics, with a passion that compelled success. Hitler is 
regarded as an innovator in various spheres—but wrongly, 
except for this particular branch, and here he takes the 
palm. 

Germany, young and inexperienced in democracy, was 
having its first experience of a great demagogue. His 
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demagogy was correctly diagnosed in his Munich days: 
he was called the Drummer. He took up the name, and in 
1924, at his great trial for high treason, he declared: “It 
was not out of modesty that I wanted to be a drummer. 
That was my highest aim. All else was as nothing.” He 
stresses the central importance of propaganda, but it may 
be doubted whether this expression of faith was cntirely 
honest. It is likely that he would, with the same pride, have 
called himself a strategist, or thinkcr, or statesman, if he 
had at that time had the opportunity. 

He is “ the drummer,” but this does not characterise him 
fully. We shall see in a moment that he has other qualities 
too. There was one very remarkable instance that showed he 
was not only a demagogue, but understood perfectly the 
nature of demagogy. 

Yet it would, of course, be wrong, in describing Hitler’s 
character, to put the intellect before instinct, reflection 
before impulse, reason before passion, This would be an 
empty paradox. But how clever and calculating a man of 
instinct can be, how much cleverer than his enemics will 
sometimes believe, is shown by the way he writes of 
propaganda. 

It is very rare for a great comedian to provide a striking 
definition of the actor’s art, or for a crack footballer to evolve 
the best theory of kicking. It is no part of a painter’s business 
to write a history of art. This would go against all our ideas 
of the division of functions. Popular opinion is fond of a 
clear distinction: the artist should be nothing except a man 
capable of expressing emotion, and the man who criticises 
or theorises about his work must be essentially uncreative. 
But Hitler, a great artist as a demagogue, analyses, far 
better than could another, his demagogic methods. 

If greatness can exist, and be recognised, in activities that 
spring from the lower regions, the “impure sphere,” in 
demagogy, then Hitler is a great man. This is proved not only 
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by his success; for the elements contained in his extra- 
ordinary achievement are plain for everyone to sce. He is an 
innovator, a creator, within the radius allotted to him, at 
that time Munich and later all Germany. He had no model, 
his work was entirely creative and original. He founded a 
school without which his work could not have gone on, 
though none of his pupils equalled him. Anyone inclined 
to admire achievement on this low, impure plane, should 
join the ranks of Hitler’s admirers, Even among his political 
opponents there have been some who have expressed their 
admiration by imitating him. It gives one a certain satis- 
faction tinged with bitterness to recall that they proved 
abject failures. A Marxist who uses Hitler’s methods of 
agitation fails to understand the bond that links together 
a party’s teaching and the form of its expression, the origin 
and progress of a movement. 

Until Hitler’s time, public meetings in Germany had 
preserved, though sometimes dimly, the character of 
relevant discussion, Even the most unscrupulous politicians 
were not able to overcomea certain leaning towards fairness. 
But, from the very start, the founder of National Socialist 
rule did away with all this. He did not want to persuade, 
and still less to convince; his one aim was to hypnotise. 

Nothing proves this more clearly than his principle that 
an agitator should only speak in the evening, when his 
audience is tired, and its power of resistance lowered. 

This is only a small thing, seemingly of secondary 
importance. Yet it shows that for him the chief thing was 
to overwhelm and subdue. Hitler’s feeling and not his 
intellect, his instinct and not his logic, had shown him the 
fascinating effect of might. 

Weak souls readily let themselves be carried away by 
violence. Violence smells sweet to cowards. An evil spirit had 
whispered this truth into the demagogue’s heart. He is 
himself not of a very stout heart, an unmanly character, 
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except for the indomitable ambition that again and again 
prevents him from succumbing. His deep inner kinship with 
his victims has given him the power to master and overpower 
them, 

In Hitler’s meetings from the very beginning, he alone 
and not fairness—governed the proceedings; it was all 
despotism, without a trace of equality. For four years, long 
before he became Dictator of Germany, he had been dictator 
of a beer hail, an assembly room, a circus or a town, The 
concept of “ mass”? bears no relation to the numerical 
strength of a given mass. Hitler took 6 or 100 or 4,000 men 
as a mass as readily as to-day he treats sixty million as a mass. 
Eccentrics and superior people, people brave or independent, 
stand aside, the rest react as any mass reacts. 

Let us hear his account of his early meetings: ‘‘ Every 
meeting that is protected exclusively by the police discredits 
its organisers in the cyes of the masses... . At that time, 
when we National Socialists held a meeting, we were its 
masters, not the police. Every minute, uninterruptedly, we 
stressed this mastery of ours. Our opponents knew perfectly 
well that anyone who provoked us would infallibly be 
thrown out. . . .” 

The same motif occurs over and over again in his descrip- 
tion of meetings in those carly days. ‘‘ An attempt at dis- 
turbance was immediately nipped in the bud by my com- 
rades. The rowdies were flung down the stairs with their 
heads bruised. . . .”’ He never pauses in his tale, even to 
indicate of what the alleged ‘‘ attempt at disturbance” 
consisted ! 

This is altogether his method, alike in his tactics at meet- 
ings and in his literary policy. He takes the terrorism of his 
opponents as an excuse and pretext for his own use and glori- 
fication of terroristic methods. Until the end of the Party’s 
great struggle, until they assumed power, he remained loyal 
to his patent recipe, either inventing or exaggerating the 
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violence of others, in order to gratify the cowardly section of 
the masses by delighting them with his own violence. 

We have previously spoken of the division of forces in his 
early years in Munich. Hitler did not begin to occupy himself 
publicly with politics until he knew that the big guns were on 
his side. The gentlemen of the State executive were always 
his most zealous patrons. He tells us: ** The Police President 
of that time, Ernst Péhner, and his faithful adviser, Ober- 
amtmann Frick, were the only higher civil servants who at that 
time had the courage to be Germans before they were 
officials. ...’? With these words, Hitler himself calls them 
Party men, biased on the National Socialist side. ‘* German,” 
as used by him, can mean nothing else. Both were Hitler’s 
helpers in his Putsch in 1923. This did not prevent him from 
saying, almost in the same breath, that the police had 
hindered his Party and showed itself partisan to the Left. 
Inevitably the partisanship of the Police Presidency for Hitler 
expressed itself in the conduct of cach individual policeman, 
Nevertheless, he maintains that the ‘‘ Marxists ” did not at 
that time permit a single Nationalist meeting and that the 
“ official calf-heads ” had supported them in this. Without 
this lie, his success would not seem as extraordinary as he 
wants to make it out to have been. Possibly, too, the spark 
of justice that may have remained with some of his supporters 
compelled him to mask the National Socialist terror as a 
counter-terror. 

Celebrated in National Socialist literature is a meeting 
that took place in November 1921, in the Festsaal of the 
Hofbrduhaus; it is quoted again and again, repeatedly 
praised and extolled as a model of its kind. In general, 
Hitler observed the old strategic rule to concentrate his 
main forces at the decisive point. On this particular evening, 
a mistake had been made. Most of the bullies called “ stew- 
ards” were occupied elsewhere and the National Socialists’ 
superiority was at that time firmly established. At that 
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period he was already choosing the inner circle of his 
“collaborators,” just as later he selected Members of Parlia- 
ment and State Diets, not by the quality of their brains, 
but according to whether they were “ good hitters.” So 
“the battle in the Hofbrduhaus’? ended in a dramatic 
victory. An opponent had called out “ Freiheit,’ the Social 
Democrats’ slogan. ‘‘ In a few seconds the whole hall was 
filled with a screaming and yelling mob, with innumerable 
beer pots whizzing above their heads like howitzer shells. 
The noise was added to by the snapping of chair-legs, the 
smashing of mugs, bawling and hooting and screeching. 
... The dance had scarcely begun, when my Storm Troopers 
(for this, from this day on, was their name) came to the 
attack. Again and again they flung themselves like wolves 
in packs of cight or ten men on their opponents, and began 
literally to thrash them out of the hall. After five minutes, 
I could scarcely sce a single man who was not streaming 
with blood. How many of my men I first got to know 
properly on that day! Chief among them was my good 
Maurice, and Hess, who to-day is my private secretary. ...”” 
Finally shooting began. cr himself does not pretend 
that the Socialists began it. ‘‘ And now a regular orgy 
of shooting began, One’s heart was almost gladdened in 
the face of this revival of old war experiences. ...”* 

A witty Englishman once called Adolf Hitler a cross 
between Karl Marx and Karl May. it must be recorded 
with shame that his imitation of the famous Wild West 
romancer helped him not a little in winning a party of a 
million members. Incidentally, it is interesting to take this 
opportunity of tracing names which were later to become 
of importance for Germany. Péhner died young. After the 
conquest of power, both Frick, whom he cites as his helper 
at the head of the police, and Hess, who is mentioned as a 
champion in the battle of the beer hall, became members 
of the Cabinet. 
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The use of violence was the first element in Hitler’s 
propaganda. Not long after it had proved its value at meet- 
ings, the Leader began to terrorise entire cities, at one time 
Coburg, at another Nuremberg. Naturally, this was possible 
only because the State did nothing to prevent it. The Army 
and the Government stood behind him. Later, this system 
was enlarged on a magnificent scale and invariably bore 
fruit. 

This was the framework of his meetings: they were 
announced on huge red placards, with terrific slogans. 
Lorry-loads of yelling young bullies, waving swastikas 
on a red background, would tear through the town, flinging 
handbills into the streets. Every entrance to the meeting 
was guarded by groups of these violent young men. One 
could see at a glance that they were mercenaries; the only 
difference was that their weapons were in the keeping of 
the Army. 

The Storm Troops march into haJl with the monotonous 
even step of the Prussian battalions. A band commands 
silence. HE appears, surrounded by a bodyguard of the 
tallest of his dangerous, and dangerous-looking, lads. He 
is greeted with the enthusiastic cries of well-practised sup- 
porters, Everything is done with a view to impressing 
newcomers and the half-converted ; ail is designed to fill 
the masses with the shudder of pleasure which a display 
of superior strength inevitably arouses in weak souls. ‘ In- 
tolerance,” “recklessness,” “ brutality ’»—these were his 
favourite words, and their meaning was clear from the very 
moment that the Leader’s appearance was announced. 

Hitler despised the campaigning methods favoured by 
democratic parties. With them, he says, “ this guarding of 
the hall, or rather stewards’ service, was usually performed 
by men who thought that, on the strength of their advanced 
age, they had some claim to authority and respect.” He, 
on the other hand, picked out bullies and rowdies, all of 
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them young fellows with a natural leaning to violence. 
It was impressed on them that “terror could only be 
broken by terror.” Each of them knew, when an opponent 
called out ‘“‘ Freiheit”” at their meetings, that that consti- 
tuted “‘ Marxist terror’* and had to be “ broken” on the 
spot. ‘ They were steeped in the doctrine that, when reason 
is silenced, and the final decision lies with violence, the best 
weapon of defence lies in attack, and that our band of 
stewards had everywhere to be preceded by its reputation 
for being, not a debating society, but a determined band 
of fighters.”” That violence decides not only in the closing 
stages, but from the very beginning of an action, was—and 
the “‘ stewards” well knew it—the basic teaching of their 
Leader. 

That it was not merely a matter of self-defence is shown by 
an event that occurred in the year 1921. After the Storm 
Troops had repeatedly, and with impunity, broken up the 
meetings of other partics, the State at last plucked up cour- 
age. Hitler was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 
He remained in prison for a month, and was let off the rest. 
It is interesting to note that this episode is not mentioned 
in his book. 

Hitler confirms the success of his system in a paradox: 
“* One can never rely on being protected by the authorities ; 
on the contrary, it has been our experience that they only 
help the hecklers. At best, the only success achieved by 
the authorities and the police is that they break up the 
meeting. This, after all, was the only end and purpose of 





one’s opponents. . . . Conscquently, a determined bandit 
always has it in his power to make it impossible for decent 
people to continue their political activity. . . ” Here Hitler 


is involuntarily sketching a self-portrait. He does this in- 
variably when he pretends that the “ Marxists” forced 
him to use his own methods, and when be passes from 
slandering their way of fighting to glorification of his own. 
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It is inevitable that his abuse should recoil on himself. 
“The determined bandit” is simply Hitler himself. 

The Storm Divisions, known as the S.A., were always 
intended by Hitler to beat and terrorise his fellow-citizens 
in public halls and on the street. To-day this sounds simple, 
but at that time the idea was original. At that time, also 
at the instigation and with the support of the Army, 
“ Defence Unions,”* which were to form part of a “‘ National 
Army” and beat their old French enemy, were springing 
up everywhere, Hitler, wiser than the gencrals, knew that 
one cannot make an army out of dilettantes. He was of 
the opinion that the enemy at home had to be beaten first. 
When the invasion of the Ruhr by the French and Belgians 
led the bellicose to think of a speedy revenge, he lost his 
Party troops, which were taken over by the Army, but at 
once he created a new political bodyguard, the “ Hider 
Shock Troops.” Out of this later developed the S.S., which 
was always bound to him by close ties. 

We have sketched the framework of his meetings, and it 
now remains only to fill it in. The style does not vary much. 

In Hitler’s speeches, argument and production of proof 
are of little importance. Instead, we have “ concentration 
on a few points, persistent repetition, self-confident and self 
assured interpretation of the main theme in the form of an 
apodeictic assertion, the greatest patience and perseverance 
in waiting for the effect to make itself felt.” 

This provides him with a perfectly clear plan for a speech, 
‘The Gospel teaches us to repeat our words “‘ unto seventy 
times seven ”; Hitler teaches the same thing and applies 
it. It is a proved success. In big things and in little alike, 
he adopts the same means. He expresses every idea in as 
many ways as he possibly can. Every sentence is repeated 
with a new nuance. Each thought reappears at various 
stages. In every new speech he makes he says the same 
thing over again. He does not worry about precision of 
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expression, or about the adequacy of his picture; his similes 
are more often distorted than correct. But no matter, as 
long as people understand him; and people do understand 
him. 

A man who values purity of speech and thought finds 
it hard to tolerate Hitler’s speeches, and turns away with a 
shudder or a laugh. The People’s Tribune knows this per- 
fectly well; he hates “ the zsthetes *? and the “ blasé little 
people,”” who understand nothing of this rough-shod_ busi- 
ness, “ but only manage to attract literary tea-parties,” 

‘The masses are so obtuse that they require a certain 
time before they grasp a thing, and they will remember 
even the simplest idea only if it is repeated a thousand 


times . . . So the point you want to make must be illumi- 
nated from various angles, providing that the point itself 
always comes at the end of each restatement.” “ Propa- 


ganda must restrict itself to a small compact theme, and this 
it must everlastingly repeat.” So it goes on. Hitler’s theo- 
retical views have taken on the colour of his propaganda; 
they, too, always repeat the same thing. 

He has no desire to make an impression at “ literary 
tea-parties.” “To whom should propaganda appeal? To 
the scientific intelligentsia or to the less educated masses ? 
It should appeal exclusively to the masses.” He loathes 
literary men, for he lives in perpetual fear of being despised 
by them. It is not that he likes the masses any better. Oa 
the contrary, he considers love of the masses one of the crimes 
of Marxism. A man who wants to get anywhere in politics 
must “‘ try to take account equally of people’s weakness and 
bestiality.” This is an excellent definition, of a kind that 
Hitler does not often produce in his book. It hits the nail 
on the head. It shows exactly what Hitler played on in his 
speeches: on the weakness and bestiality of his audiences, 

He will not concede that the masses can have judgment. 
The majority is always ‘‘ the representative of stupidity and 
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cowardice.’ The masses, he teaches, are quite unable “‘ to 
distinguish where the wrong of others ends and one’s own 
begins.” Therefore propaganda is a magic wand, at whose 
touch black turns to white, good to bad, and ugly to beauti- 
ful. ‘* The more stupid and narrow-minded their ideas were 
the more easily were they accepted and assimilated by the 
masses, whose intellectual level was about the same as that 
of the doctrine advanced.” He says this of the Social Demo- 
crats, but he is thinking of his own methods. We shall see 
later on that it is far from easy to decide in what Hitler 
really believes. In propaganda he believes firmly, as a 
pagan believes in a fetish. “Through prudent, persis- 
tent application of propaganda, people can be made to 
think Heaven Hell and the most abject existence a para- 
dise. . . ."” This, says Hitler, “was only known by the Jews, 
who acted accordingly.” Here we see once again where 
extremes mect. For he, Hitler, seems to have taken over 
these alleged Jewish tactics, and to be acting on them. 

One thing we must allow him: he reveals the innermost 
secrets of his success without a thought for himself. He lays 
down as a “ principle” . . . ‘‘ that part of the secret of being 
believed lies in the size of your lie, since the broad masses 
of the people, in the deepest depths of their hearts, are 
probably corrupt rather than consciously and intentionally 
evil, and will therefore, in the primitive simplicity of their 
minds, more easily be taken in by a big lie than a small one, 
for very likely they themselves sometimes lic in small things, 
but would feel too ashamed to indulge in a really big lie.” 
This shows us something of Hitler’s wisdom, Hitler, proud 
of this judgment, emphasises it: ‘‘ An untruth of this kind 
would never occur to them, and they will never be able 
to believe in the possibility of such insolent, scandalous 
distortion ; even when it has been proved untrue, yet 
for a long time they will have their doubts and hesitate, 
or at least take some part of it as true; therefore, however 
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impertinent the lic, part of it will always stick—a fact, 
which all who have been great artists at lying, all the lying 
conspirators of this world, know only too well, and therefore, 
in their meanness, exploit.’ The reader will notice that here, 
too, as in the case of terrorism, Hitler ascribes knowledge 
of the art of propaganda to his opponents. Nevertheless, 
Hitler is obviously proud of having extracted from his 
enemies the secret of their spell, and determined to fight 
them with their own weapons. We cannot but admire his 
openness. Once he had said that Feder’s Socialism was 
nothing to him except a means of propaganda, and now he 
admits that he thinks the lie its sharpest weapon. Mein 
Kampf has nevertheless become the Bible of the National 
Socialist faithful. They swear by thcir Leader’s Socialism 
and by the purity of his heart. 

But Hitler is doing himself less than justice when he 
ascribes everything to organised propaganda, and gives it 
alone credit for every success. When he speaks of “ the Jew,” 
who is said to have been a master at this kind of popular 
seduction, he really means the Social Democratic Party, 
which had become powerful through fifty years of hard 
work before the war, and the liberal, the so-called “‘ great,” 
press, It is well known that neither of these owed very much 
to propaganda. The liberal parties in Germany found their 
press of so little use to them that it has often been doubted 
whether it did not actually harm them; theirs was an 
incurable illness, if we look at it from Hitler’s point of view, 
for they were dying of “ objectivity,” while their practice of 
considering things fairly and squarely was strangling them. 
But the National Socialists would not have risen in the 
world so quickly by means of systematic propaganda alone. 
It required a man to organise and guide it, if it was te 
have any real effect. This man was Hitler. 

In considering his meteoric career, we cannot help re- 
calling the critical judgment that was once passed on his 

Ha 
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Austrian predecessor, Georg von Schénerer: that of all the 
qualities that go to make a politician, he lacked them all with 
the exception of temperament alone. The predominance 
of temperament, its development at the expense of all other 
human qualities and powers, created the apparatus of 
National Socialist propaganda, and filled it with rattling, 
clanking life. It was to this that Hitler’s speeches owed 
their overpowering effect. 

Hitler, indeed, recognised this and expressed it clearly 
enough. One can only achieve an effect, he says, “ with all 
the vehemence inherent in extremes.” The power to bring 
about great revolutions lies, “mot so much in a scientific 
perception that rules the masses, as in a fanaticism that 
inspires them, and sometimes in a hysteria that drives them 
forward.”’ He himself characterises his system of provocation 
with amazing accuracy: vehemence, extremes, fanaticism, 
hysteria, 

His speeches are invariably crowned with an appeal to 
force: ‘a Government should be brutally reckless in forcing 
through the ideas which it considers right, supporting itself 
on the authority it derives from holding the power in the 


State . . .’—‘* we demand that our corrupters should not 
meet an honourable death by shooting, but die on the 
scaffold . . .”’—“* heads will roll in this fight, cither ours or 


those of others. So let us look to it that the heads shall be 
those of the others. . . .”” The enthusiastic cries of the ‘‘ weak’* 
and ‘* bestial * resound through the hall. 

These are the characteristics of his rhetoric, or rather of 
his wordiness, his bombast, his rage. For rhetoric implies 
that the speaker builds up an artistic, or artificial, structure, 
that he observes the rules of his art, and that he artistically 
deepens, raises, rounds off, and completes his edifice. 
Hitler has nothing of all this. In practice his whole “‘ art” 
consisted, as he has himself said, in beginning with his 
slogan, repeating it over and over again, and finally ending 
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up with it. The titbits of cheap, bitter wit which he puts 
in now and again are so crude and primitive that even 
the least intelligent audience, to whose standards he adjusts 
the tone of his specch, would not be satisfied, if it were not 
Hitler making the attempt ! 

Nature has denied Hitler the external graces with which 
public speakers often gain the goodwill of their audience. 
In appearance he lacks the requisite firmness, peace and 
determination; and, worst of all, there is nothing amiable 
about him. He is all corners and angles, and nothing seems 
to fit. He makes up for the lack of these qualities by en- 
deavouring to find expression for his will-power—‘‘ energy 
of the will,” as he calls it. He thrusts forward his awkward 
head, puts on a look of sombre earnestness, opens wide his 
great round eyes, and stares angrily into space—at an 
imaginary foe. People of esthetic fecling, whom he abhors, 
turn from him with disgust. His public gets accustomed to 
him, overcomes its distaste, and finally allows itself to be 
impressed and surrenders to his fascinations. 

It is often recalled that the budding Tribune of the 
People took lessons in rhetoric from an actor and producer, 
Possart’s pupil Basil, But apart from a few crude artifices, 
he cannot have learned much from him. 

Hitler's way of speaking is an elemental phenomenon, 
one of Nature’s marvels. Even those most remote from him, 
on whom all his eloquence is without effect, people whose 
only reaction is disgust, have admitted this. It is a pheno- 
menion of massiveness, A stream of words ? A very waterfall 
the Schaffhausen Falls, Niagara, and more than that: 
equally wide, but incessant, of endless, incalculable length. 
It is a falling torrent, a phenomenon such as Nature, in 
all Creation, has never before produced. 

Although, after a quarter of an hour, the speaker drips 
with perspiration, his collar reduced to a mere ribbon, and 
his hair hanging like a wet rag over his face, the public 
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feels that he is capable of going on speaking for hours, for 
days, He gives the impression of teeming abundance, of a 
crater that can belch forth all the lava of words that the 
earth will hold. 

Though this gigantic wealth of words may amaze his 
hearers, it is nevertheless not the decisive element. Sooner 
or later, the moment will come when the speaker is over- 
come by his own inspiration, and with a sobbing, scrcaming 
and gurgling, something unknown and undefinable breaks 
out of him; it is then no longer a question of set sentences 
or articulate words—in an ecstasy he speaks “ in tongues.” 
Should a man have remained unmoved up to this stage, now 
is the time when he becomes aware that before his very eyes 
there is occurring a manifestation of the unconscious; sense 
and nonsense have become one, and he finds himself in the 
presence of an ineffable force of Nature. This is the moment 
when men break out in delirious applause, when women 
groan and feel the tender, painful ecstasy of passion. From 
this moment on, the agitator has a transformed public 
before him. Those he cannot hypnotise go away nauseated, 
and never return. The others are his, body and soul. For 
them he is the redeemer, the national saviour. 

What does Hitler say on these occasions ? To discover the 
thoughts behind his words will not occupy much space. 
They are unimportant beside the other factors in his success. 

On this subject, he himself writes : “ At all times the people 
has recognised the proof of the injustice of its own cause 
in a reckless attack on an opponent.” That, really, is all. 
Demonstrations, appeals, pronunciamentos, placards, cries, 
announcements, signals, trumpet-blasts, cannon-fire—any- 
thing but statement and argument. 

Sometimes, at the climax of his speech, he would fix the 
hall with a vacant look and shout three words: ‘‘ Germany ! 
—Germany !—Germany ! ” Storms of wild applause would 
break loose. 
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Later, when Hitler was Chancellor and a figure in world 
politics, when England and France had to listen to his 
speeches, things were naturally different. But in his earlier 
days they usually contained nothing except the “ 
able attack” that “proves the justice of our cause.” 
The attack was directed against various forces. Against the 
ignominious peace of Versailles, against the French, the 
Soviet, the Marxists, the policy of conciliation, and pacifists. 
But, ultimately, it always ended up with “ the Jew.” 

“The Jew” appears in the most varied forms, differing 
with whatever happened to be the political topic of the day. 

If Russia happened to be in the political limelight it 
would go like this: ‘‘ While at this moment in Soviet Russia 
millions are languishing in starvation and death, Chicherin 
and with him a staff of over 200 Sovict Jews are travelling 
in express trains through Europe, visiting cabarets, 
watching naked girls dance, living in the best hotels... .”” 

How stands the star of Russia? Hitler secs ‘‘ the end of 
the entire national economy of this State, and unconditional 
surrender to the world of international finance.” The 
“* Soviet Jews”? had “ slowly tortured to death more than 
thirty million human beings.” 

“<The Soviet star is the star of David, the sign of the 
Synagogue. The symbol of race-dominion over the world, of 
a tyranny from Vladivostok to the west, of the tyranny of 
Jewry. For the Jews the golden star signifies glittering gold. 
The hammer . . . signifies the element of freemasonry; 
the sickle the inhuman terror. . . .”” 

In England and France, Hitler informs us, the Jews, 
disguised as “‘ the heads of commerce” and as “ props of 
capital,” have ‘‘Europeanised” themselves, and introduced 
democracy. Consequently, it has been possible for “ the 
Jewish intelligentsia so to work on the broad masses that, 
not knowing whom they were obeying, in the end they 
only served this small class. . . . On the whole, already at 


inexor- 
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that time, England as well as France put on the fetters of 
slavery. Firmly as bronze, I might say, these States lie in 
Jewish chains... .” 

Naturally, the Jewish press here plays a big réle. ‘ But 
who,” Hitler asks, ‘“‘is the head of the entire British 
world trading press ? One name stands out: Northcliffe— 
a Jew.” The great agitator could at that time hardly have 
guessed that Lord Northcliffe’s brother and heir, Lord 
Rothermere, would one day prove far from hostile to the 
German Dictator. Even if he had guessed it, would it have 
prevented him from saying something that he considered 
effective ? 

Conditions were bad in Austria: ‘ One million one hun- 
dred thousand souls have left Vienna or starved in misery. 
In their place, 750,000 Jews have invaded this town; racial 
tuberculosis is creeping in. . . .”” How is it that not all Eastern 
Jews are rich ? It is their own fault, for they, ly have “ gnawed 
Poland to the bone like rats.’”” 

Democracy is everywhere a Jewish “ invention.” Hitler’s 
German Nationalist competitors had not been showing 
enough zeal. “ Our Right wing has entirely forgotten that 
democracy is fundamentally not a German but a Jewish 
institution.” There are ‘‘ only two alternatives: the victory 
of the Aryan side, or its destruction in the victory of the 
Jews.” Naturally, the Democratic leaders could not be 
aware of the tricks of the Jews: ‘‘ For when it comes to ‘a 
deal’ between a German Minister, possibly a former con- 
fectioner, and a highly intelligent man, a Mr. Levy or Cohen, 
we can easily see who is going to come out on top.” 

In Catholic Bavaria it was good policy to refer occasion- 
ally to Christianity: ‘‘ As a Christian and a human being, 
I read with boundless love the passage which preaches to 
us how Our Lord finally roused himself and took up a whip 
to drive the usurers, the brood of adders and vipers, out of 
the Temple. . . .’ And, on another occasion: “ If it was 
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possible then for the Jew to incite the mob of Jerusalem 
against Christians, he must also be successful to-day in 
inciting maddened mankind against those who now, as 
God is my witness, have the best and most honest intentions 
towards the people.” His audience knew exactly whom he 
was comparing with Christ. 

There might also be Monarchists in the audience, and 
so we are told that “ the Galician Jew stepped into the shoes 
of the Kings he had overthrown.” 

Anyone he happens to be attacking at the moment is 
connected with Jews. The Jew “has always found willing 
hacks, and finds them still to-day: Severing here, Poincaré 
there.” 

Above all else, class war is an invention of “ the Jew,” 
who wages it on both sides, and so splits the German people. 
“Exploitation of the press”? and ‘devilish agitation” 
make the German workman think the German middle 
classes, and the German middle classes think the German 
worker, the guilty party, while in reality “we can 
well understand how this great joke of history could occur, 
how Stock Exchange Jews became leaders of a German 
workers’ movement. A gigantic fraud, such as has rarely 
been seen in the history of the world.” ‘ Moses Cohen” 
agitates upstairs in the directors’ office against the workers, 
while down below, in the factory yard, his brother, ‘ Isaac 
Cohen,” the Trade Union secretary, stirs up the workers 
against the management. 

Who provoked the war ? “ It was the Jew !”” 

It is one of the main doctrines of modern German anti- 
Semitism that the Jews plotted the war and then, for all 
the prosperity they enjoyed there, gave Germany a “stab 
in the back ” in order to transfer world-dominion to them- 
selves. It was not until many years later that Hitler’s friend 
Streicher discovered that “those who have eyes to see 
can say that if we had not lost the World War the Jews would 
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have won it.” So “ the Jew ” dug his own grave ? But then 
the National Socialist picture of “ the Jew” is admittedly 
absurd. 

Simplification and attack, the fundamental principles of 
Hitler’s propaganda, find their consummation in the person 
of the Jew, who, in a thousand shapes, remains essentially 
one. All other nations may be divided—although we do hear 
incidentally that ‘the Englishman is always primarily an 
Englishman.” But one thing is certain: the unhappy German 
people is divided and disjointed. How else explain the fact 
that not all Germans were on Hitler’s side? But the Jews con- 
stitute a State ‘‘ without territorial fronticrs of any kind,” and 
they are the only people who invariably act as a national unit, 

Can Hitler really believe this? “It is part of the genius 
of a great leader,” he says, “‘ to make cven opponents 
who have nothing to do with one another appear to belong 
to one category, because recognition of a number of enemies 
makes weak and uncertain characters all too easily liable 
to doubt the justice of their own cause.” 

He formulates an article of his faith, and at the same time 
says that it is part of the art of a leader of genius to make this 
article appear true. 

He resembles the augur. But an augur only showed the 
“ augur’s smile” when looking another augur in the face. 
Hitler reveals his magic spells to all the world. In his book 
we read in close succession “ the Jew is to blame for every- 
thing ” and “ it is part of my genius to act as if the Jew were 
to blame for everything.” 

A National Socialist who discovers these contradictions 


must inevitably ask himself: what is truth? But Hitler’s 





enemies, too, enquire in horror: in what does Germany’s 
Leader believe ? 

Is he a cynic, consciously teaching the untruth, so sure 
of his power over men’s souls that he can calmly reveal 


that he does not believe his own teaching ? 
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This is a serious question. Hitler is the sovereign head of 
the German Reich, free in the unrestricted exercise of vast 
power, the idolised Leader of the better part of a hundred 
million men, In what does he believe ? 

The English publicist, Wickham Steed, once answered 
this question. When an influential member of the Upper 
House, Lord Lothian, who on several occasions treated 
confidentially with the German Leader, wrote that he was 
certain that Hitler was honest, Steed replied: ‘‘ Of course 
he is. Herr Hitler believes what he says.”* 

Ancient philosophers taught that a man’s soul lies in 
his breath, and there are moderns who follow them. One 
can find no more splendid illustration of their doctrine than 
Adolf Hitler. 

The secret of Hitler is solved as soon as we realise that he 
is a man who lives only in externals,in marches and parades, 
in flags and banners, in the adulation of the world, in the 
enthusiastic love of his friends, in the din of battle, in the 
passionate cries of women, and above ail in endless, torrential 
speech. 

Many have stood in silent wonder before this phenomenon 
—friend, foe, and, before he became powerful, people 
who were simply interested—and asked themselves, What 
is he? 

Sentimental? Brutal? Loving, or hating? Loved, or hated? 
Christian, or heathen? Depressed, or elated? Solitary, or 
sociable? Sinister, demoniac, or simple and jolly ? A loyal 
friend, or the murderer of his friends ? 

Any one single interpretation would be wrong. Like 
Proteus, he changes the very garment of his being, yet always 
remains himself. 

We shall see later the extent to which his political faith is 
common property, the debased coinage of Nationalism, 
which he has picked up and quickly made his own. But we 
also see how, on each occasion, he only produces that which 
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the situation demands, anything that seems likely to convert 
or terrify people. 

Again and again in his laborious carecr he has been 
accused of breaking his word. Is this true? If we go by 
actual events, certainly. But, if we judge him by his own 
consciousness, it is doubtful. He is not a man to hold himself 
back and be reserved. He believes what he says. What be 
says varies of course. Sometimes it varies quickly. He is a 
solitary, debarred from close intimacy with others, often 
disappointed in friendship, whether by his own fault or not, 
perpetually searching for a common society in which he can 
feel himself secure, Even in the heights, he feels the terror 
of being alone. 

In what does he believe ? Hesitatingly, and alternating 
between doubt and despair—he believes in himself. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ‘“‘*PUTSCH”’ 


Geheimrat Dr. Heim, an old man practically blind, famous 
for his blunt repartee, popular and influential, was leader of 
the Catholic Bavarian peasants. 

Immediately after the end of the war, the “ peasant 
Doctor ” published in the Bayrischer Kurier, the organ of the 
great Catholic Party, an article in which he envisaged 
certain far-reaching plans. 

He wrote: “ We, from the Bavarian point of view, cannot 
but wish for the closest union between Bavaria, Vorarlberg, 
the Tyrol, Styria and Upper Austria. ... If it is true that the 
Allies will never allow Germany to be enlarged by the 
addition of Austria, then Bavaria is left only with the choice 
between two alternatives. It can either remain within the 
structure of the old Reich and abandon this glorious pros- 
pect, or fight to bring about this union. In my opinion only 
the latter view can be seriously entertained... .”” 

To the economic argument against a State without coal 
and without access to the sea, Heim had a ready answer: 
““ There is a solution for this, that may briefly be described 
as an enlargement of the old German Confederation of 
the Rhine—Hanover, Western Germany as far as the 
Elbe, and South Germany with Austria. . . . Bavaria 
must separate in the hope of being reunited later. The 
Entente will make no difficulties about such a redivision 
of the Reich.” This was his bold plan for a completely new 
figuration of Germany—at the same time a new division. 

When the army had removed the constitutional Bavarian 
Government by means of a “cold Putsch,”” Bavaria proudly 
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called itself the Ordnungszelle, “‘ the one centre of law and 
order in Germany.” The most varied reactionary currents 
were swept together in a wild torrent. Heim’s plan for a 
south-western Catholic Germany—without, incidentally, 
“ Jewish and Marxist” Vienna—partly revived “ the great 
green plan,” which included Hungary, where too, after a 
Communist interlude, reaction was in power. The schemers 
were not disturbed by the irreconcilability of Hapsburg 
and Wittelsbach ambitions. 

The Catholic Party of Bavaria had separated from “ the 
Centre,” the Catholic Party of Germany, and had made 
itself independent as the ‘‘ Bavarian People’s Party,” It had 
produced a constitutional programme that was federalistic, 
but which it was also possible, with a little good will, to 
interpret as separatistic. 

There was also an extreme “ white and blue’? Bavarian 
Autonomist Group, whose members declared that they 
would prefer ‘(a Frenchman’s backside to a Prussian’s 
face.” 

Yet another group wanted to use Bavaria as a base for 
securing a reactionary victory in the whole Reich. Like the 
other parties, it was monarchistic, But it would have pre- 
ferred the King of Bavaria as German Emperor to a Hohen- 
zollern. 

Political feeling in Bavaria is antithetic, and Bavarian 
resentment has always been directed chiefly against the 
Prussians. Consequently, during all these years, true Bava- 
rians had been in high spirits. For at the head of the Reich 
stood a Social Democrat, the German Constitution had been 
drafted by the Jewish lawyer Preuss, and Walther Rathenau, 
a Jew and a Socialist, was, until his assassination, a member 
of the German Government. So they were able in one breath 
to inveigh against ‘‘ Marxist mismanagement’ and “ the 
Jewish Government in Berlin.” Out of sheer habit, they 
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continued this even when there was neither Social Demo- 
crat nor Jew in the German Government. Their trouble was 
that, politically short-sighted as they are, they did not realise 
how lucky they were and did everything to bring about a 
collapse. They allicd themselves with the Altpreussisch 
reactionaries against the Republic. Munich, at that time, 
teemed with the “ liaison officers ”’ of East Prussian, Pomer- 
anian and Mecklenburg secret societies; former members 
of the Prussian General Staff travelled on secret missions 
from Berlin via Munich and Vienna to Budapest and vice 
versa; everywhere conspirators were showing great zeal in 
hatching plots against the Democratic régime. 

Heim possibly wanted to realise an old South German 
dream, to break away from the Protestant provinces of the 
north-east (and thereby from the predominance of the 
Junkers) and to put in place of the “* Reich with the Prussian 
head” a federalistic Catholic Germany, but his movement, 
as it developed, was leading him straight back to a central- 
istic and military Greater Prussia. Of course, the reactionary 
Bavarians who had joined forces with him never noticed 
what course was being sct. A man had only to help them 
abuse the Jews and Social Democrats for them to call 
him brother. 

Meanwhile the Ordnungszelle had taken on a strange and 
far from orderly aspect. Bavaria was stiff with arms. The 
army comprised only a mere fraction of the men who, 
drilled and grouped in leagues, stood ready for action of 
some kind. There was scarcely a political movement that 
had not such an executive arm at its command: Einwohner- 
wehren, *‘ citizens’ defences,” defence leagues and fighting 
leagues of every kind, “‘ Orgesch,” “‘ Orka,”* ‘‘ Oberland 
League,” “ Reichsflagge,” “ Reichskriegsflagge,”’ “* Viking,” 
“ Blucher League,” *‘ S.A.” and “ Hitler Storm Troops ” 
(out of which later the “ S.S.”" developed), and an incalcul- 
able number of others. All were more or less disciplined, 
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fairly well-trained leagues, or bands of irregular soldiers, 
who, in theory, were intended to fight against the French 
or some other external enemy, but in reality were far more 
fit and eager to overthrow an enemy at home. “ Bavaria 
and the Reich ” was the name of one of the most important 
of these societies. But, just as people were not certain whether 
they were waging a war at home or abroad, it was sometimes 
not clear either whether “ Bavaria or the Reich,” or even 
‘* Bavaria against the Reich,” would not be a better title. 
Republicans who dared to urge the State to suppress these 
armed bands could not be certain of their lives, and many 
paid for their ‘* betrayal ’’ with death. Ic was the golden age 
of the ‘ Feme.” 

A Republican once came to Péhner, the Police President 
of whom Hitler boasted that he was a German before he 
was an official, and whispered to him: ‘‘ President, are you 
aware that there are secret murder societies in existence 
here?” Péhner answered cold-bloodedly: “I know... 
but there aren’t enough.” 

“* National’? murderers had nothing to fear in Bavaria. 
‘Those who came from the north found here not only a refuge 
and free food but false passports issued by the authorities 
themselves. The Times reported 400 political murders in 
1921 alone, not one of which had been followed up. 

Finally, those in power in Bavaria openly defied the Reich. 
They refused to execute warrants of the Supreme Court, 
they did not pay over taxes, they confiscated the gold of the 
Reichsbank and pressed the Bavarian division of the Reichs- 
wehr into their service. 

Their one great trouble was that, with all this, they never 
really knew what they were aiming at. 

The former Bavarian Crown Prince Rupprecht, a well- 
educated, intelligent man, irresolute, however, and without 
energy, was called “‘ King”? and “His Majesty,” and 
held inspections of regular and irregular troops. But he 
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could not make up his mind to assume the crown. His 
advisers kept murmuring that the time was not ripe. So 
he lost his chance during all the years that offered him every 
opportunity. 

The Archbishop of Munich, Cardinal Fauthaber, was the 
man who, after the Crown Prince, enjoyed most respect in 
Bavaria. Courageous and high-principled, a zealous Chris- 
tian, and a German and Bavarian patriot, he had been taken 
to the reactionaries’ hearts, when he called the revolution 
“high treason and perjury.” But, in spite of the indignation 
which he felt at the disappearance of ancient, jealously 
guarded rights, he was not the man to break a Christian 
command and openly attack the legal authorities of the 
State. He might have done so on a question of religion, but 
for this the Republic offered him no pretext. 

At the head of Bavaria stood Generalstaatskommissar von 
Kahr, to whom the Government had delegated dictatorial 
rights, and at his side Gencral von Lossow, as Commander 
of the army, and Colonel von Scisser, Gommandant of the 
Bavarian police. This clover-leaf trio had, to the sincere 
satisfaction of all true Bavarians, carried matters to such a 
pitch that the German Government could hardly remain 
indifferent to their open insubordination. Could the German 
Government wage war against the second largest State in 
the Reich ? It chose the way of least resistance, and had 
the Central German States of Saxony and Thuringia, in 
which Socialist-Communist majorities were in power, 
occupied by the army. In this way, it was at least safe against 
a Bavarian attack, though only as long as its own Reichs- 
webr remained loyal. 

Adolf Hitler, son of the Braunau Customs officer, Viennese 
tramp, regimental orderly in the World War, and now a 
tribune of the people, flourished amid all this confusion. 
He learnt how to make good use of his own particular 
‘weapon—temperament. 
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‘That his tactics were not merely acquired, but an integral 
part of his being, is clear from Hitler’s speeches. His great 
climax, the outbreak in which he seizes on his hearers’ 
“weakness and bestiality,” by which he reaches into their 
very souls, and makes them subservient to him, is essentially 
natural to him. But he can tell the exact moment at which 
to launch this force; he guides it, and tests it to sec with 
what words he must elaborate it to achieve the most certain 
effect. 

His temperament was the one asset that he brought with him 
to politics. Austrian, casual labourer, corporal—who was he to 
play for power with generals and ministers, cardinals and 
princes? “The drummer ”’—it was a bitter boast; again and 
again he trembicd to think that the educated upper classes 
might despise and reject him. 

Against this, he could set his influence on the masses. He 
hated the workers, partly by innate prejudice and partly 
since the interlude in the building trade in Vienna; all 
those who, “only doing physical work, do not possess 
clarity of thought,” the “ labour animals ” and drunkards, 
the masses for whom no lie can be big enough, who can be 
won over with slogans and cudgels. Yet they are the troops 
that he leads into the field, they give him his importance, 
they are the trumps with which he takes the cards of the 
great gentlemen. 

However, he hardly wants to play cards with the 
workers ; he prefers the upper classes. He soon got into 
their society. After Captain Réhm, who had discovered him 
and given him State assistance, it was Captain Géring, an 
adventurer and aviator who had won the Pour Le Mérit 
order, apparently wealthy, or at least living like a 
wealthy man, who recognised him and became Command- 
ant of his Storm Troops. Next came two Russians, or Ger- 
mans from Russia, Alfred Rosenberg and Dr. von 
Scheubner-Richter, who served him and inspired him with 
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their ideas. There are many like them, who, while they 
think themselves better Germans than those born and 
brought up in Germany, share the mentality of Russians, 
of Russian autocrats or aristocrats. Of the workmen and 
small fry, with whom the National Socialist Party began, 
mot one now remained in Hitler’s confidential circle. [His 
entourage had become a parade-ground for members of the 
upper classes who saw that he gave them their only prospect 
of a political future in Bavaria and Germany. 

Finally, he became acquainted with the bourgeois com- 
forts for which he has always longed. Enterprising society 
ladies were anxious to get to know the famous “ man of the 
people.” He was taken into salons, and spent many a day in 
the beautiful country houses in the Bavarian mountains. 
People admired and spoiled him. He was having one of his 
inactive periods, dreaming, and walking by the lake-side 
arm-in-arm with the daughter of the singer Slezak. 

A few narrow-minded men in his Party objected to these 
new habits of their Leader’s. A movement—half complaint 
and half rebcellion—took shape among helpers of his who 
felt themselves pushed into the background. But Hitler 
presented them with an ultimatum and inevitably won. 
For some time past, he alone had been the Party, and the 
Party without him was nothing. 

The mass of his supporters and sympathisers, however, 
did not take offence, and that was the main thing. In the 
Socialist press, Hitler now appeared as “* the man with the 
biggest car in Munich” or “the young man with the 
nine-room flat.’’ These titles did him no harm. We sce here 
that mysterious phenomenon which the petit bourgeois Social 
Democracy never grasped: the masses love their leaders to 
have expensive habits, to flaunt their prosperity and so 
distinguish themselves from the general run of mankind. 

It is true that the National Socialists themselves were the 


first to start trouble when a Socialist or a Republican strayed 
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for a moment from the narrow path of proletarian asceticism. 
They made every cottage on a building estate into a villa, 
and every journey abroad gave a pretext for malicious 
references to “‘ express trains * and “‘ luxury hotels.” Hitler 
himself never tired of transforming the salaries of deputies 
into incomes running into millions. But the National 
Socialists themselves made no attempt, even outwardly, to 
keep to the rules of moderation that they demanded of 
others. On the contrary, they seemed to do all they could to 
make their way of life stand out against the drab average. 
Poverty is a commandment for “ Marxists,” not for men 
who indulge in, and sometimes even teach, an obscure kind 
of “ super-manhood.” 

The finances of the National Socialist Party have always 
remained a secret. It is part of Hitler’s talent that he can 
cast a veil over certain chapters in his history ; he had veiled 
his childhood and youth, and always kept his financial 
resources shrouded in silence. The bank notes pass through 
his own hands, and he keeps neither books nor memoranda. 
Part of his power over his Party lay in this policy, which 
was soon ta become a system. 

The year 1923 saw the currency of Germany crash, by 
leaps and bounds, to the very bottom of the abyss. Members’ 
subscriptions were now mercly ridiculous, although they 
had probably never meant much. The Army, too, was left 
high and dry. 

But confusion in the Bavarian Ordnungszelle was so great 
that the most peculiar interests devoted their money to 
purposes which they would have abhorred if they had 
known more about them. 

An English Member of Parliament once stated that French 
political funds reached Hitler by all sorts of roundabout 
ways. It would not be surprising. Hitler himself often dyed 
his speeches a ‘‘ white and blue” tinge, and anyone who 
did not know the details exactly might easily identify a 
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reactionary movement in Bavaria with the Bavarian Re- 
actionary movement, or even with the “ great green plan.” 

The Manchester Guardian reported that Hitler received 
“more than merely moral support” fromm two American 
millionaires, who sympathised with anti-Semitism and 
thought that they would in this way be able to intensify 
their campaign against the banks. A “liaison officer” of 
the East Prussian Nationalists, who Jater forsook the true 
path, swore that he had been present when Hitler received 
Italian subsidies. He was, on Hitler’s oath in the witness-box, 
convicted of perjury and, immediately after the beginning 
of the Third Reich, murdered in prison. 

At this time, when the mark was a mere epidemic that 
almost killed the German people, when every owner of 
foreign currency was a prince, the officials of the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party were regularly paid 
considerable sums in good Swiss francs, Later, when this 
came out and could no longer be denied, it did make a 
certain impression on the public. But things of this sort 
could not hold the movement back. 

Hitler’s drawing-room talents and his acquaintance with 
“* cavaliers ” were not enough to make him the social equal 
of the better classes, 

Once he travelled to Berlin to make contacts. There he 
negotiated with Count York von Wartenburg and Count 
Behr-Behrenhof, ‘* Old Prussian"’ conservatives both. 
Gentlemen of their class are always prepared for surprises 
when they meet a Bavarian, “a cross between a man and 
an Austrian,” as Bismarck once said. But the man who 10w 
appeared out of that strange country was too much for them. 
Les extrémes se touchent. They met, but had nothing in common, 
and separated dissatisfied. 

In Bavaria, as we have observed, liberalism is a tradition. 
Even though Jews, anarchists and revolutionaries were no 
longer allowed to air their theories in the cafés and beer 
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houses, because their experience of the Soviet Republics 
had not been to the natives’ liking, nevertheless a curious 
phenomenon such as Herr Hitler was gladly tolerated, even 
by those who could not bring themselves to admire him, 
People were willing to let him speak, although it was 
thought it would be a good thing if he did not speak quite 
so much. The propaganda portfolio, which he originally 
held in the party, he now held in the whole Nationalist 
movement. It must be granted that he did his work marvel- 
Jously. His only trouble was that a true Bavarian does not 
take propaganda very scriously. The real Government, after 
all, is in the hands of well-tried officials with legal training, 
supported by the generals. For people here are more 
fundamentally conservative than in Prussia, though more 
patient and indulgent towards strange people and things. 

Kurt Eisner, the East Prussian Jewish writer who led the 
revolution, was not the first and not the last to be deceived 
by the Bavarian character. While he was still firmly con- 
vinced that 97 per cent of the Bavarians stood behind him, 
3 per cent all told voted for him, What the natives had looked 
on as a Hetz, an unusual and agreeably exciting spectacle, 
had been interpreted by this egocentric idealist as an epoch- 
making change in public opinion. Hitler experienced some~ 
thing of the same sort. Once a “ Schlawiner,” always a 
*€ Schlawiner.”” 

Fate had placed in Munich a man who could never fit in 
there, a man whose very nature was fundamentally repug- 
nant to the Bavarian character. He was the German Com- 
mander in the World War, General Ludendorff. If ever a 
man was felt by true Bavarians to be their enemy, it was he. 
But since they were now running German Nationalism, they 
had to act as if they revered the ‘‘ General of the World 
War.” They found it cruelly hard; they had to force them- 
selves to do it, and would have preferred to send him pack- 
ing, the sooner the better, to the eternally unintelligible 
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North. He gave them a feeling of uneasiness. ‘‘ Ludendorff 
is a wild man. He has evil in his head,”* said Lossow anxiously, 
himself a general who knew his Prussians. What must the 
civilians among the true Bavarians have thought ? 

In the newspaper reports of his subsequent trial for 
high treason it is recorded that Ludendorff at a dramatic 
juncture yelled out into the hall: “ Jch bin Grosspreusse.” 
‘The dementi which came limping after, three days later, to the 
effect that the General, far from saying, ‘I am a Gross- 
preusse,” had declared, ‘1 am not a Grosspreusse,” racrely 
made the Bavarians smirk. It seemed too like self-irony when 
he added that the “‘ white and blue” colours were sacred to 
him. No Bavarian believed that, nor was it true. 

Ludendorff was an adherent of the popular idea that, from 
the military point of view, the war had not been lost. For, 
after all, he and the Prussian General Staff had seen to the 
military side of the business; everything there had been as 
it should be. It must have been the devil of lies, the Word, 
the enemy of the old Prussian spirit, that had triumphed 
over the honest Sword. He wavered between Lord North- 
cliffe and the Marxists as the party responsible for this 
miraculous achievement of the Word. One thing, however, 
he considered certain: ‘' We were ruined by the encmy’s 
war propaganda.” At this point, Hitler was brought to him, 
and he realised that it took Beelzebub to drive out the devil. 
Like all military men, he believed in experts, and clearly 
Hitler was a propaganda expert. He and Hitler united, the 
Sword and the Word—no enemy would be able to resist 
them. 

Ludendorff is naive. Behind the mask of suspicion, which 
is all the world is allowed to see of him, he hides a soul as 
open as a child’s. To protect himself from the dangers with 
which his simple soul threatened him he later invented akind 
of private devil, “‘ the powers above the State,’’ who did all 
they could to injure him and the German people: Jews, 
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Catholics and Freemasons. The fight against them gave 
him back his peace of mind. 

He is only too glad to be trustful, if he thinks he may. He 
lives for the belief that Germany’s defeat in the Great War 
was merely the result of misunderstandings, that it was 
itself only a misunderstanding and that it is his vocation to 
bring the war to its proper conclusion. Even when he asked 
for the armistice, he imagined that he would be able to 
rearm during the truce, and then beat the enemy. Subse- 
quently, he fell fur everyone who promised him a new 
Army, for the Hungarian Jewish swindler Trebitsch Lincoln, 
even for the alchemist Tausend. That he only just escaped 
from the Kapp Putsch by the skin of his teeth did not make 
him any more careful. Wherever soldiers were gathered and 
drilled, he was present, holding reviews and uttering 
pompous Nationalist phrases. Now that he was allied with 
Adolf Hitler, the man who had stolen the enemy’s thunder, 
he considered himself invincible, and believed that at last 
he had found ‘“‘the secret of victory,’” of which Count 
Schlieffen, his teacher on the General Staff, had spoken. 

Hitler, the wiser of the two, knew that the war of revenge 
was a remote prospect. But as he nevercontradicted, Luden- 
dorff thought he shared his views. With pride and confidence, 
he declared: ‘I have seen the man grow.” He supported 
him, and, in the eyes of many, his friendship gave Hitler 
new influence. 

Hitler was inclined both to overestimate this support and 
to exaggerate it in his own interest, as when he called his 
patron “ the greatest general of all time,” and similar names. 
Ludendorff to him was a kind of bullet-proof waistcoat. 
He alleged that the Communists, in their demonstrations, 
put women and children in the front rank. So Hitler was 
convinced that, with the General at one’s side, one could 
safely penetrate the serried ranks of the Reichswehr, and no 
German soldier would dare shoot. 
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But this alliance could not help him much with the upper 
classes, for Ludendorff himself had Iong since vanished from 
their good books. If the Bavarians no longer trusted him 
because he was a Prussian who lived in Bavaria, the Prus- 
sians were suspicious about a Prussian general who dabbled 
in Bavarian politics. His extremism and tactlessness had 
discredited him, It was true that he was one of Prussia’s 
holy figures, but one expects holy figures to stand still and 
breathe incense. He could have taken Hindenburg as his 
model. Ludendorff was beginning to become an embarrass- 
ment, and his alliance with Hitler did him more harm 
than it did Hitler good. Hitler, in the eyes of the better 
classes, always remained the boon companion of the Essers 
and Streichers, the rowdy ‘sexual anti-Semites,’”’ with 
their notorious love affairs and their doubtful financial 
morals. 

When, at that time, an English publicist, Ward Price, the 
correspondent of the Northcliffe-Rothermere press, who ten 
years later was to stand high in Hitler’s favour, laughed at 
the grotesque team of ‘the old cavalry-charger and this 
wild mustang,” he expressed exactly the feeling of the 
respectable classes in Germany. 

The true Bavarians would have liked to wring the Repub- 
lic’s neck. In an officia) periodical, an article appeared about 
the “* Angora Government,” recalling Kemal Pasha who 
had conquered Constantinople from Anatolia. 

Captain Heiss, the leader of the fighting league called 
“The War Flag,” declared at a mecting: ‘“ The pigsty in 
Berlin must be swept out with Bavarian fists."* 

Professor Bauer, chairman of the V.V.V.—Vereinigte 
Vateridndische WVerbdnde—“* Union of Patriotic Leagues,’’ 
almost every time he opened his mouth, spoke of the 
“march on Berlin.”’ 

“ Bavaria and the Reich,” perhaps the most influential of 
the leagues, announced: ‘* The hour has struck. At the 
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moment when the calamitous structure of Weimar goes the 
way of all the world, we must act.” 

A representative of the General State Commisioner, Herr 
von Aufsess, boasted, in a speech made in an officers’ mess, 
that Kahr was sitting on a box of dynamite and holding the 
fuse in his hand. He adjured the mecting: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, hold yourselves in readiness, for in a few days 
from now the call may go forth to all who can use a rifle or 
a sabre. Ladies, send your brothers and husbands to the 
great fight for freedom. Tt will not last long.”” 

The Government engaged Captain Ehrhardt, who in 
1920, in the Kapp Putsch, captured Berlin with his volunteer 
troops, as commander of the “ Emergency Police,” a band 
of irregulars who had gathered on Bavyaria’s northern 
frontier. It kept the fighting and defence leagues in per- 
petual suspense. 

Kahr himself made Police President Péhner, the man who 
could not have murder socicties enough, an offer to take 
over the “ Civil Governorship ” of Saxony and’ Thuringia. 
Admittedly, these territories had first to be conquered ! 

General von Lossow did not hesitate to use the phrase 
coup d'état. But he added that he would have to have 51 per 
cent certainty of success. 

In reality, the Kahr-Lossow-Seisser clover-leaf had no 
plan at all. They had not as much as an idea between 
them. 

Another man, however, had a plan. This was Justizrat 
Class in Berlin, Chairman of the Pan-German Union and 
instigator of all undertakings against the Republic. He 
was an interesting man, always pregnant with schemes, 
astonishing interpretations of the Constitution, legal and 
illegal plans for coups d’état—a model for all intriguers, 
versed for decades past in the routine of wire-pulling in the 
dark. His plan of the moment was for a directorate; he 
suggested a tri-partite college of dictators, supported, of 
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course, by the Army. In Germany a coup d’état cannot be 
planned against the Army, nor indeed without the Army. 

It is instructive to sec how similar are the various schemes 
that grow out of any given situation. In the North, too, 
there had been activity. The Army had set up a Ariimperarmee, 
known as the “‘ Black Reichswehr.” These irregulars, some- 
times called “‘ labour companies for the collection of dis- 
persed arms” and sometimes a “ carefully built up system of 
defence against the East,’’ were stationed around Berlin and 
could be used for everything, for strengthening the Army or 
for revolution, But as the master of the Reichswehr, General 
von Seeckt, could not make up his mind, the Reichswehr 
acted on its own. This was the ‘‘ Kistriner Putsch.”’ Its 
ringleader, Major Buchrucker, wanted to drag the hesitant 
Seeckt along with him. But Secckt declared his troops to be 
a ‘* National Communist pack,” had him arrested and 
sentenced to ten ycars’ fortress detention, The others were 
not slow to sce the moral of the story. 

In the course of the year 1923 Hitler was beginning to 
draw away from the State. In April he sketched out a 
programme for the ‘‘ Fighting Leagues.” They were to sce 
to it “that Bavaria, h ruthless consistency, made a 
nationaj State within the boundaries of the pest-ridden 
Reich. A national State that does not bargain as between 
Germans and non-Germans, but that reserves all civil rights 
for Germans and at best death for those who refuse to be 
German. . . . It is above all the task of the patriotic fighting 
leagues to create the internal conditions essential to carrying 
on the external fight, that is, to break those powers which 
would either never let external resistance begin, or later 
cripple it.” 

Consistently enough, he wanted to exploit the workers’ 
May Day procession as an opportunity to “ destroy”? 
Marxism, to stage a massacre or at least an impressive strect 
brawl. The Government would not allow it, and General 
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von Lossow took away his arms. This was a great insult, 
but throughout the Republican period the parts in the 
counter-revolutionary programme were assigned in this way. 
The civilians were allowed to train and to conduct propa- 
ganda, But the Reichswehr kept the rifles and machine-guns 
under seal. 

All the same, the parade of Hitler’s bands was enough to 
justify an action for breach of the peace. But since the 
Reichswehr had armed, trained and fed his irregulars, and 
so committed a breach of the Peace Treaty, Hitler became 
threatening. He wrote to the State Prosecutor: ‘ Since for 
weeks past I have been shamelessly abused in the press and 
in the Dict, without being able, by reason of the considera- 
tion I owe my Fatherland, to defend myself in public, I am 
thankful to Fate that it now allows me to conduct my 
defence before a Court of Justice, where 1 can spcak out 
openly,” 

‘This was a threat of high treason, and it was a threat that 
worked. The Bavarian Minister of Justice—hi§ name was 
Girtner and he later became Hitler’s Reich Minister of 
Justice—allowed the action to lapse. 

The Bavarian Minister of the Interior, who wanted to 
charge Hitler and, after conviction, expel him, was later 
heard as a witness before a Parliamentary Commission of 
Inquiry. He was of the opinion that “ after Hitler’s threat 
of treasonable revelations, it scemed rather suspicious to 
yield to him. ... By giving way to these threats, Girtner was 
drawn into a certain dependence on Hitler. . . . If matters 
had been cleaned up in time, calamity would largely have 
been avoided later on.” 

“ Cleaning up matters in time ’’—“ later calamity”... 
these are prophetic words. The Bavarian Minister of the 
Interior of 1923, who spoke them, was called Schweyer, 
and in 1933 was to pay for them in the concentration 
camp. 
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After May 1st, the State passed into the hands of Kahr, 
Lossow and Seisser. The clover-leaf was still determined to 
go the whole way—if only someone would give a lead. 
North and South Germans are alike in one respect: both 
wait for the appearance of an authority whose orders they 
can carry out. The three Bavarian Regents could hardly set 
to work, so many conferences were there to be held with 
** gentlemen in the North.”” The Class plan, which they 
called the “ patent solution,” delighted them, They became 
impatient. Seisser travelled to Berlin to spy out the land. 
Seeckt, the supreme Gommander of the Republican Army, 
put on his monocle, and remarked superciliously that the 
rate—at which the Republic was to be overthrown !—was 
after all his affair ! 

Hitler was more impatient still. He had two good reasons 
for his impatience. He was frightened of faint-heartedness in 
the South as well as in the North. But he was still more 
afraid that they might start—without him. He humiliated 
himself. He swore to Kahr: ‘‘ Your Excellency, I shall stand 
behind you as faithfully as a dog.”? He assured Lossow that 
he and his supporters stood in front of him and behind him. 
But he got no answer, and could not make out what was 
happening and when things were going to start. 

In his distress, he sent Ludendorff to Lossow, Would the 
young General try his tricks om the old Generalissimo as 
well? 

Lossow later said: “‘ Apparently, at that time Ludendorff 
expected me to disclose some secret. We had no secret, 
however ’—a humiliating confession for conspirators who 
had aimed so high. 

Hictler’s soul was rent, his sleep was broken by nightmares 
of injured vanity. He knew his upper classes, with all their 
respectability and bourgeois education. He had been good 
enough for them as their propaganda merchant, good 
enough to incite the masses, and now he, the Austrian, the 
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poor house-decorator, the corporal, was to be left in the 
lurch. He could wait no longer. 

It was November 8th, 1923, exactly five years since Kurt 
Eisner, at the head of a huge procession of supposed revolu- 
tionaries, had marched into the town and proclaimed the 
Republic. A company of worthies had assembled in the 
hall of the Birgerbrauhaus. A Kommerzienrat had issued the 
invitations, and professors, civil servants and officers were 
among those who had accepted. There was free beer, and 
the General State Commisioner was—in a specch—to 
destroy Marxism. It was a real treat for the upper classes. 

Kahr had scarcely begun to read his manuscript. It had 
been carefully compiled by several of his advisers, and he 
himself had cautiously corrected it: ‘ It is held in national 
circles that to set up a strong State authority is enough. 
Even the strongest man, equipped with the greatest power, 
cannot save the people without energetic help, inspired by 
national pride, from the people itself. .. .”” And so it went on, 
Then, unexpectedly, “ help from the people ” arrived. 

A mob of excited men rushed into the hall, and pushed its 
way through to the centre. At their head were Hitler’s 
“‘ armour-bearers,” Graf, a butcher, and Captain Géring. 
Behind them came Adolf Hitler, wearing a black morning 
coat in honour of the occasion, his parting straight and his 
hair carefully brushed, He flourished a pistol in his right 
hand, leapt on to a chair, shouted ‘‘ Silence,” and fired a 
shot at the ceiling. He jumped on to the platform which 
Kahr, surrounded by pistolmen, had abandoned. He yelled: 
“The National Revolution has broken out. This hall is 
occupied by six hundred heavily armed men. If there is not 
silence at once, there will be a machine-gun in the gallery.”” 
This was no empty threat. The machine-gun was at hand. 
It was standing at the entrance to the hall, ready to fire. 

He led the clover-leaf into a side-room : “* Your Excellency 
+++ your Excellency . . . Colonel . . . 1 guarantee your 
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safety. . . .? They had to go with him. He sighed deeply: 
“* We must save Germany from ruin.” Hitler was bathed in 
sweat. He brandished his pistol and shouted: ‘‘ No one will 
leave this room alive without my permission.”” Then to 
Kahr: “‘ The Reich Government is formed. The Bavarian 
Government is deposed. Bavaria is the jumping board for 
the Reich. . . . Péhner will be Prime Minister with full 
dictatorial powers. You will be Administrator (Landesver- 
weser). The Reich Government goes to Hitler, the National 
Army to Ludendorff. Scisser is Minister of Police.” 

It has never been learned whether Kahr fully realised 
how small the réle of an ‘‘ Administrator’? must inevitably 
be between a Bavarian Dictator and an equally dictatorial 
Reich Chanccllor. It was not a time for reflection. 

Hitler vowed: “You must fight with me, conquer with 
me or die with me. If things go wrong, I have four bullets 
in my pistol—three for my colleagues if they forsake me. 
The last is for myself.” He pointed the mouth of the weapon 
to his head. 

Such words moved even Kahr’s official heart. He 
answered: “You can arrest me or you can shoot me. 
Whether I die or not, is no matter.” 

The “ armour-bearer ” Graf brought Hitler a litre jug of 
beer. The prompt appearance of the pot of beer caused 
immense amusement in Germany, and some relief. After all, 
it was thought, simply a private Bavarian affair, and really 
quite harmless ! The episode was misleading. At that time 
Hitler was almost a complete teetotaller. It was only in the 
excitement of the moment, in order to refresh his voice, that 
he required some drink, either beer or water, just to wet 
his throat. He was far from having found his Bavarian 
Capua. 

Colonel Seisser, perhaps at this time already Reich Police 
Minister, damped the enthusiasm. He reproached Hitler 
with having broken his promise not to rebel. Hitler, carried 
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away by the greatness of the moment, gave an answer which 
he was later to repent: “* Yes, I did so. But I did it in the 
interests of the Fatherland. Forgive me.” 

To Lossow, who asked about Ludendorff, he admitted : 
“« Ludendorff is holding himself in readiness. He will be here 
in a moment.” 

In the meantime Captain Géring “ pacified” the 
blockaded meeting as well as he could. “ Fellow-citizens, 
Volksgenossen. . . .”? But at that time this had not yet 
become a suitable form of address for Kommerztenrdte and 
high civil servants, His assurance, too, that the ‘‘ National 
Revolution ’? was directed not against Kahr nor against the 
Reichswehr nor against the police, but exclusively against 
the “‘ Jews’ Government in Berlin,” did not sound convinc- 
ing ; so the Captain ordered quiet. “After all, you have your 
beer . . 2? he shouted derisively. It was a piece of insolence 
typical of Géring. But it put an end to the hum of excite- 
ment. 5 

It was time that Hitler returned. 

The Dictator was still a tyro in his vocation. Later he was 
to dictate. Now (and for this he was severely taken to task 
by the more critical of his supporters) he turned the meeting 
of worthies into the Reich Parliament: “I propose to you 
His Excellency Herr von Kahr as Administrator. Further, 
I propose Herr Péhner as Prime Minister. I hereby proclaim 
the Government of the November criminals dissolved. I 
proclaim Ebert deposed. . . . 1 propose further that, until we 
have settled accounts with the November criminals, the 
direction of policy in this provisional Government be taken 
over by me.” 

His most sensational announcement came last: “‘ General 
Ludendorff will take over the direction of the German 
National Army. The task of the provisional National Govern- 
ment is to organise the march on that sinful Babylon, 
Berlin.” After various promises of Bavarian autonomy 
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came a last oath: “‘ To-morrow morning will find either a 
National Government in Germany, or us dead.” 

Meanwhile, Ludendorff had entered the next room where 
the clover-leaf, strongly guarded, had been compelled to 
wait. Ludendorff was “just as surprised’ as the Bavarian 
gentlemen. On the occasion of the Kapp Putsch, he had “by 
chance ”’ gone for a walk in Unter den Linden at six in the 
morning, while Capt. Ehrhardt’s troops marched into 
Berlin, The General had no love for responsibility. 

He was offended at Kahr’s appointment as “ Adminis- 
trator’ between the two Dictators. What had they left 
over for him ? Simply a National Army that did not exist. 
But, still “ holding himself in readiness,” he calmed the others 
and the revolvers soon disappeared. A more orderly atmo- 
sphere prevailed in what a moment before had resembled the 
scene of a bandits’ hold-up. The Bavarians yielded. 

Did Lossow say: “I take Your Excellency’s wishes as a 
command” and ‘I shall organise the Army in fighting 
order as Your Excellency requires” ? Later he vehemently 
denied this. He took Ludendorff’s hand. But Kahr still had 
scruples about the monarchy, which Hitler, however, soon 
overcame. He affirmed: “It is our particular duty to repair 
the great injustice which the monarchy suffered when, in 
the most disgraceful way, it fell a victim to the November 
criminals of 1918.” He declared himself ready to go on the 
spot “‘to His Majesty,” the former Crown Prince Rupprecht, 
whereupon Kahr took Hitler’s hand in both his own. 

The deposed Bavarian Dictator announced in the hall: 
“For the good of the Fatherland, and in the Fatherland’s 
hour of need, I take over the direction of the destinies of 
Bavaria, as representative of the monarchy which five years 
ago was destroyed by sacrilegious hands.”” 

No words could have better expressed the constitutional 
muddle in which those four years of vague and aimless 
reaction now culminated. 
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General Ludendorff ended the ceremony on a note of his 
own. “ Deeply moved by the greatness of this moment, and 
profoundly surprised, I place myself, by virtue of my own 
right, at the disposal of the German National Government.” 
What could he have meant by the virtue of his own right ? 
It was a proud phrase. The man who uttered it, when 
asked on a later occasion what it meant, gave a vague 
explanation: in situations of that sort it was not possible to 
think everything out carefully. What he meant by it was 
simply “‘ not as a servant of the Corporal.” Lossow claimed 
that, at the very beginning of the rebellion, he had whispered 
to Kahr, and then to Seisser as well, “‘ Komédie spielen !?" but 
all the evidence speaks against him. Would Gencral State 
Commissioner (now Administrator) von Kahr needlessly have 
involved the monarchy he held so sacred if he were merely 
playing at ‘ Let’s pretend ” ? It is improbable, incredible. 

As he left the hall the old official growled : “‘ He ought to 
have told us of this beforehand; it was not right to take us 
by surprise, like a brigand. . . . Some of the gentlemen in 
North Germany have not yet sent their replies... . Hider 
might easily have waited a couple of days longer.” 

The great feeling of exaltation, which had made even an 
official ready to die, was soon over. The affair, whichever 
way you looked at it, lacked chic. It had been ordered by no 
higher authority, had no legal backing, and could not be 
filed under any officia) reference number. 

Colonel von Seisser, who had just been entrusted with such 
extraordinary powers, murmured: “ Reich Police Minister ? 
Surely the police is the concern of the States.” It was 
perfectly true that his new office was not provided for under 
the German Constitution. 

It soon became obvious either that the rulers of Bavaria, 
who had so long chattered of the National Revolution, 
had imagined revolution would be different, or that they 
were not revolutionaries at all. 
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The three men were later questioned in great detail about 
the reason which had moved them to bring about the col- 
lapse of Hitler’s and Ludendorff’s schemes. One can hardly 
say that the explanations they gave were very convincing. 

National Socialist suspicion pointed in a different direc- 
tion: only the Crown Prince-King and the Cardinal could 
be to blame. But it seems proven that they had no connec- 
tion at all with the affair. Prince Rupprecht’s ‘‘ Privy 
Counsellor,” his private adviser Count Soden, was detained 
all night by the irregulars, together with several Bavarian 
Ministers. Among them, too, was Dr. Gurtner, who was later 
to become Reich Minister of Justice under Adolf Hitler, 
Chancellor and Leader. Whatever their motives may have 
been, Kahr, Lossow and Seisser soon made their decision. 
“To our duty, gentlemen. . . .”? With these words they 
parted, and their carriages drove away in different direc- 
tions. It was not long before the clover-leaf was together 
again. 

There could not have been a moment’s doubt that the 
legitimate Government, as it may be called, would keep the 
upper hand. For the time being, both Governments were 
busy making arrests. 

The revolutionary Government robbed other people’s 
tills, detained hostages, sacked the Jews, began smoking the 
“Marxists > out of their newspaper dens, and occupied 
public buildings—as far as this was possible. It was here that 
resistance began. 

Hitler proclaimed: “To deal with criminals who are 
likely to endanger the existence of the people and the State, 
a national tribunal is hereby set up as Supreme Court. 
This tribunal can only declare a man guilty or not guilty. 
Those found not guilty will be discharged, the guilty will be 
condemned to death. The sentences will be carried out with- 
in three hours of their promulgation.” Similarly, a ‘ draft 


constitution” threatened death, always death. A decree 
Kua 
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was published declaring Ebert, Scheidemann and the 
hated Jewish politicians outlaws. Kahr was furious. He, 
Lossow and Seisser “‘ disclaimed the Hitler Putsch.”” He 
proclaimed: ‘‘ The lies and deceptions of ambitious rogues 
have transformed this demonstration of Germany’s national 
awakening into a repulsive orgy of violence. The declarations 
extortcd from me, from General von Lossow and from 
Colonel von Seisser at the point of the pistol, are null and 
void.” He promised that he would see that the guilty 
parties received the punishment they had earned, and 
declared the National Socialist Party dissolved. 

It was a bad night for the Putsch leaders. Ludendorff 
alone went home. Some of the conspirators were out on the 
road with their troops. Hitler had inspected a parade of his 
irregulars, Soldiers’ leagues from the surrounding country 
were moving in. 

Later, Hitler was sitting in a room of the Burgerbrauhaus. 
There was nothing he could do. Time was moving on, and 
he could see signs that things were not all going smoothly. 
It was a night of terrible anxiety. 

At first, he felt merely doubtfuJ. Later came news that 
Government buildings were not surrendering even to the 
magic name of Ludendorff. He sent out men to spy the land, 
and inexplicably they did not return. 

Hitler was scornful. Those three were too cowardly to be 
traitors. He began to rage and call for guns. 

He also sent a messenger to Crown Prince Rupprecht, 
and asked him to make peace. Sleepless, tired out and 
tormented, he was unable to do anything but wait. 

The first news of ‘‘treason” was not believed. But towards 
morning it became certain that the trio had deserted him. 
Hitler had a fit of hysteria, rushed around and screamed: 
‘Kahr is a traitor, a criminal !” A dim recollection of his 
history lessons came to his help in his excitement. “I am 
Scipio and he is Marius. Scipio and Marius ! I shall destroy 
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him, smash him, this faithless perjurer, this Marius. March 
we shall, even though I find death under the enemy’s 
bombardment. Whoever dares to oppose me, I shall smash.”* 

But the more he raged, the less was he determined really 
to defy the power of the State. For, after all, it had been his 
intention to rebel not against the Reichswehr and the police, 
but with them. To fight against power entrenched was 
absolutely contrary to his nature. 

In the morning Ludendorff again appeared at head- 
quarters. Hitler wanted “‘ to make himself scarce,” to retreat 
with his fighting leagues to Rosenheim. This meant simply 
flight. The General had another plan, The great attempt 
should be made. He was certain of success. No German, 
at any rate no German in uniform, would shoot at the 
“* General of the World War,” at the national hero. The 
people, moreover, would rise for Hitler, the people’s hero. 

At about noon a procession of two thousand National 
Socialists marched, twelve abreast, through the town, at 
their head “in double harness, the old cavalry-charger 
and the wild mustang,” as Ward Price called them. 

In the heart of Munich, two narrow lanes lead from the 
‘Town Hall to the great open square where the Feldherrn- 
halle and the Residency stand. 

In front of the Town Hall, the acclamation of the masses 
still resounded around the dictators of an evening. 

The thousands of sympathisers pressed down one lane. 
The procession marched down the other. 

At the Feldherrnhalle the police force was stationed, 
barring the way and brandishing truncheons. It is not known 
who fired the first shot. The procession did not halt. Com- 
mands rang out; a National Socialist went ahead and warned 
the police: “‘ Here comes Ludendorff.”? The police shot. 

Fourteen men fell. Among them were Dr. von Scheubner- 
Richter and Oberst Landesgerichtsrat (Judge) von der Pfordten, 
who had drafted the first National Socialist Constitution 
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with its clauses that cried ‘‘ Death.” Goring was wounded 
and fled abroad. Ludendorff went straight on, right through 
the sharpshooters, was arrested, and let go on parole. 

At the first shot Hider had flung himself to the ground. 
He sprained his arm, but this did not prevent him from 
running. He found his car and drove into the mountains— 
to his friend Hanfstang! at Uffing. 

The plain truth is always hard to believe. In one of the 
official biographies, we read of the final phase of the battle: 
** Hitler shouted, ‘ Close the ranks,’ and linked arms with 
his neighbours. . .. The body of the man with whom Hitler 
was linked shot up into the air like a ball, tearing Hitler’s 
arm with him, so that it sprang from the joint and fell back 
limp and dead. . . . Hitler approached the man and stooped 
over him . . . a boy severely wounded. Blood was pouring 
from his mouth, Hitler picked him up and carried him on 
his shoulders. This is far from easy if you have only one sound 
arm. ‘ If I can only get to the car,’ Hitler thought, then the 
boy is saved, ... Suddenly, two paces in front of Hitler, 
a uniform appeared. The policeman recognised Hitler. 
Orders are orders. He took aim at Hitler’s body, but Hitler 
raised the boy above his head. He, at least, should live. 
‘The shot missed.” There follows a romantic encounter with 
an armoured car which pursued Hitler. The boy was brought 
to hospital. Finally, Hitler abandoned his car, for its number 
might betray him. He started wandering towards the 
Austrian frontier. 

Not a word of all this is true. But, by a happy chance, 
we know who invented the legend: it was the Leader and 
Chancellor himself, who years later revealed it at a public 
meeting. This did not prevent its being believed and becom- 
ing legendary; it is now part of National Socialist mytho- 
logy. People would far rather believe it than the simple, the 
all-too-simple truth. 

If the march through Munich had ended differently, 
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Germany's fortunes, too, would have taken a different 
course. Hitler would have reached his goal earlier, and 
might have been dislodged earlier too. The outcome of the 
Munich Putsch was of the greatest importance. 

It determined Hitler's tactics and strategy for the future. 
November gth, 1923, was the one and only occasion on 
which he risked standing up to force, when he pitted all that 
was National Socialism against the rifles of the police. 

He has based his whole programme on violence. His 
speeches always end in a call to violence. Even as a means of 
propaganda, a simple thrashing seems to him preferable 
to speech. He believes in terror, the crudest form of violence; 
he admires and worships it. He regarded ull the power which 
his enemies, the Marxists, had acquired simply as a con- 
sequence of the terror they had been able to exercise. He 
repeats again and again that terror can only be defeated 
by even fiercer terror. “* Weakness and bestiality” are the 
characteristics on which he strives to work. It is the bestial- 
ity of the weak that he tempts and flatters and encourages. 
What temptations does he offer? The temptation to find 
shelter in violence. 

On this occasion he had mercly allowed himself to be 
misled. The sight of Ludendorff would silence the order of 
“Fire? and make every finger relax on the trigger. 
Ludendorff believed this himself, and hundreds of thousands 
believed it with him. Hitler, too, thought it at any rate 
possible. 

A police officer who had given the order to shoot on the 
Putsch leaders was accused of having said: ‘‘' What do my 
men carry a rifle for? I do what I am paid to do.” If he 
really said this, he hit the nail on the head. The rifles went 
off. Hitler would never again act so wildly against his con- 
victions, against his own nature. 

H. G. Wells wrote at that time: ‘“‘ Dark years are before 
Germany and a terrible winter, but in two years or ten 
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years Germany will have found her Masaryk and her Benes 
and be on her way to recovery.” Ten years later Hitler was 
in power. He had completed his march, but he had not 
marched against the rifles, as in Munich: he had marched 


with them, 


CHAPTER VIII 
AT GRIPS WITH THE REICHSWEHR 


Dio Kane, Lossow ann SersseR, the men in power 
in Bavaria, really want to set out on the “‘ march on Berlin ” 
which had so often becn announced ? Did they merely want 
to hold themselves in readiness until ‘the gentlemen in 
the North” led the coup d’éiat? Or did they simply not 
know what it was they wanted ? 

This was one aspect of the Biirgerbrau Putsch, and was 
discussed in great detail, without a satisfactory conclusion 
being reached, at the Munich Volksgericht (People’s Court) 
during the trial for high treason of Adolf Hitler, General 
Ludendorff, and eight others, from February 26th to March 
27th, 1924. A second aspect was barely touched on in the 
course of those endless sittings—the promotion Hitler had 
granted himself on that historic night. 

Hitler had a double aim when, at the head of his gun- 
men, he invaded the hall of the Birgerbrauhaus. A double 
aim, although perhaps to him it was onc; on the one hand, 
to help the others ‘‘ take the jump ” and “‘ Ict out a tremen- 
dous wave of national feeling in Germany,” and on the 
other, to make himself Dictator of the Reich. “ I propose 
that, until we have settled accounts with the November 
criminals, the direction of policy in this provisional Govern- 
ment be taken over by me.” The words of the proclamation 
in the Burgerbrau admit of no doubt. 

“ The lies and deceptions of ambitious rogues . . .”” were 
the first words of the decree with which Kahr sacrificed the 
Putsch leaders. It is not certain to what extent the clover- 
leaf had been influenced by Hitler’s personal ambitions that 
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night. There are many indications that they were a leading 
factor in influencing their decision. 

His statements before the court were not absolutely clear. 
At one point he said: ‘If I had known that the gentlemen 
intended to set the ball rolling on November 12th, I should 
not have done so on November 8th.” But the contrary is far 
more probable—that he had started his adventure for that 
very reason, in order not to be pushed into the background. 
He wanted to put himself at the head. He himself, in great 
detail and with great insistence, affirmed the opposite: it was 
the whole aim of his defence to prove that the “‘ gentlemen "’ 
themselves wanted, and had, to take the first step. 

One of his counsel declared: “If to-day you attempt to 
transform the march on Berlin into a moral or spiritual 
rebellion, we can only cry or laugh. . . .” By this he meant 
the assertion of those in power in Bavaria. ‘‘ The march on 
Berlin’ was merely a symbol, and in practice they would 
never have agreed to it; it was such a barefaced lie that he 
could only either laugh or cry over it. “I am astonished,” 
he cried, “ that the rafters in this hall are not yet warped. ... 
Against whom, then, were the preparations of Herr von 
Lossow directed ? Against France perhaps ! ” 

If, in the opinion of the Putsch leaders, matters really stood 
like this, if Kahr and his party would in any case have agreed 
to the march, what, then, was the purpose of the invasion 
of the Burgerbrau ? But against the accusation of personal 
ambitions Hitler defended himscif passionately: ‘‘ We had 
the intention of restoring liberty to our country and to 
deliver it from tyranny. If we had had other selfish aims, 
all of us here would deserve only one penalty, death.” 
Among the hurrahs which resounded through the court, the 
Judges and the Public Prosecutor were not able to get out 
the real truth. 

On another occasion, Hitler said that he had “ invariably 
pointed out that he was only leading the political fight and 
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agitation, because he believed that he alone could do this.”* 
Naturally, he is far too clever not to make a distinction be- 
tween “ leading an agitation” and “ direction of policy.” 
They are intentionally, and with great dexterity, confused 
with one another. But in the Bargerbrau Hitler had not 
proclaimed himself merely Minister for Propaganda. 

When, finally, the Public Prosecutor did ask him whether 
he had laid claim to “ the first position in Germany,” he 
gave an answer which was pure diplomacy, a masterpiece in 
the art of wriggling out of an embarrassing position. ‘ You 
will agree that in those hours it was primarily a question 
of getting a footing in Munich and Bavaria,” and he added 
politely, “‘ as long as Ludendorff stands at my side, the first 
position belongs to him.’’ 

What did he mean by this ? The first sentence, it is true, 
expresses the facts as they really were, but is the opposite of 
all that Hitler had said previously about the purpose of his 
action. His action was directed against North Germany; it 
was to capture the Reich, The second sentence is a sop for 
the Gencral who was sitting next to him in the dock, 
Ludendorff was in any case offended that he was only to 
become Commander-in-Chief of the non-existent National 
Army. Now he was granted “ the first position.’ By this 
time, in the Court of Law, this was hardly more than 
a platonic honour. 

In the end, then, Hitler had given absolutely no answer to 
the inquisitive question. The Prosecutor did not want to 
provoke him too far, and questioned him no further. 

Clearest of all was another sentence spoken by Hitler 
with some dignity and pride: *‘ I refuse to be modest in a 
matter which I know that I understand,’ The “‘ matter” is, 
as was already at that time certain, dictatorship over 
Germany. 

The three Bavarian Regents gave Hitler their assistance. 
They acknowledged the value of Hider’s services; they 
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negotiated with him. It is true that from time to time they 
banned his meetings, or refused him the arms with which 
his men were so fond of marching. 

He himself assured them that he stood in front of them, 
behind them, and even with them, choosing his expression 
according to the mood of the moment. Sometimes, too, he 
sulked, turned a deaf car to all requests, or merely sent a 
substitute. Ever-repeated assurances that nothing he planned 
was directed against the Army, against the police or against 
the State, always formed the basis of their relationship. But 
the condition of Bavaria, the Ordnungszelle, was peculiar 
and disorderly. The defence and fighting leagues became, 
with the consent of the State and with the State’s money, 
a power which sometimes resembled that of a State within 
a State. The most recalcitrant among their leaders was 
Hitler. But in a relationship that swayed between equality 
and dependence, dependence was always supreme. He was 
a helper of the State and sometimes autocratically controlled 
State forces, but, still, he was far more an instrament of the 
State Executive than its partner. 

The same relationship prevailed in the unsuccessful 
Putsch, or coup d’état, or whatever one chooses to call the 
more or less legal transformation which the State, by com- 
mon consent, was to undergo. Here no attack on a jealously 
guarded Constitution had taken place. It was merely that 
among people, who one and all were not too scrupulous, 
an individual had pushed himself to the front. He had 
merely wanted to push the others aside and improve his own 
position. That was called “‘ high treason,’ and the others 
were not willing to put up with it. To call them, on this 
account, defenders of the authority of the State would be 
paying them too much honour. 

The proceedings before the Volksgericht raised continual 
problems. We may ask ourselves in vain what kind of State 
it was that the Prosecutor represented and in whose name the 
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Judges spoke. The Republic? They did not recognise 
The King ? He was not ruling. When the Prosecutor tried 
to assert his position, he received small support from the 
President of the Court, Prosecutor and Judges alike left the 
field to the accused and their noisy defenders, who repre- 
sented an imaginary “ National Germany.” 

One of the accused, Péhner, the Police President who had 
earned Hitler’s praise, termed the foundation of the 
Kepublic “ the foulest kind of popular deception, directed 
by Jews, deserters and bribed traitors against the German 
people”’; he called the State which paid him, and to which 
he had sworn allegiance, “an act of violence, not an authority 
valid by German constitutional feeling and by the Christian 
conception of culture, a foreign race, a blow in the face of 
every feeling of right.”” He spoke of the “ so-called President 
of the Reich,” an ‘* exotic potentate,” a traitor. His German 
was execrable, but the Court listened respectfully. 

The accused and their defenders tried to press Kahr, 
Lossow and Seisser, who were heard as witnesses, into the 
réle of accused. The position of the victors of November gth 
was weakened by the fact that they had since lost their 
high office. 

Kahr was accused of having become Prime Minister by 
means of a threat of violence, through a ‘‘ cold Putsch,” and 
Lossow of having mutineered against his superiors. What 
right had they to resist Hitler and Ludendorff, who had 
only acted from the purest of national motives ? Had not 
Kahr even announced the “ march on Berlin” ? Had not 
Lossow said that he was ready for a coup d’état if only he 
could be assured of a 51 per cent probability of success ? 
Had not the army and the Bavarian Treasury between them 
provided the pay of the irregulars? Were the irregular 
soldiers not trained on military lines by the Reichswehr and 
the police ? 

So the battle was open, and the natural advantage that 
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witnesses have over accused had disappeared. Kahr tried to 
prove that he was really nothing but a minor official. He 
put forward a very weak defence and read his evidence, 
including the typing mistakes, from a prepared manuscript. 
He could not remember things, tried to take shelter behind 
official secrets, or simply said nothing. But he absolutely re- 
fused to admit, on a point of honour, that Hitler had not 
broken his word, 

Lossow, however, accepted the challenge. It was the first 
dispute between the Army and its creature, but it was not to 
be the last. The rebellious creature, who had got above him- 
self and was anxious to forget who it was that had rescued 
him from obscurity, was, in full view of the public, to be 
shown his own complete insignificance. 

It was not until the eleventh day of the tria} that Lossow 
was heard. For a)most a fortnight, he had had to read in the 
papers how scurvily he had been treated in his absence: 
He came well prepared, and it was not long before he 
burst out. a 

Hitler and Ludendorff, he reported, had on more than one 
occasion offered him the position of Reichswchr Minister. 
He had, however, attached no significance to the offer. 
“| thought they were like children playing at ‘ You be the 
Emperor, and you be Pope.’ ” 

He shot one poisoned dart after another: “ I was no un- 
employed comitadji; at that time I occupied a high position 
in the State. J should never dream of trying to get myself a 
new position by means of a Putsch.” The stress was on the 
word ‘‘I,’? and the shot went home. General von Lossow 
had formerly been Military Attaché in Turkey, and the 
Balkan conception of the comitadji was familiar to him ; Hitler, 
too, knew what the word signified and who was meant. 

He was not let off lightly. On his private ambitions, which 
the Public Prosecutor had only touched on with tact and 
reticence, Lossow mercilessly shed the full light of day. 
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Formerly, Hitler had always said that he wanted nothing 
for himself, no job, no position in the State; he had wanted 
only to carry on propaganda, ‘‘ and prepare the field for 
him who was to come after.” 

But ever since the Deutscher Tag (Party Congress) in 
Nuremberg, the fighting league had lost all sense of propor- 
tion for its true strength. “It was thought possible to do 
practically everything, and Hitler himself then was no 
longer so unambitious. He thought himself the German 
Mussolini or the German Gambetta, and his followers, who 
had entered on the heritage of the Byzantine monarchy, 
characterised him as the German Messiah,” 

There is a great difference between vaguely hinting at 
such a title for oneself and another man saying it openly, 
straight to one’s face. Lossow makes it quite clear that he 
did not think Hitler the Messiah, nor even the German 
Gambetta or Mussolini. He had often pointed out, he told 
the Court, even in the presence of Hitler and Ludendorff, 
and also to the leaders of the patriotic leagues, ‘‘ that Hider 
was not fitted to lead a dictatorship of this nature, but that 
his abilities in the propaganda field should be used in the 
service of the dictatorship.” 

They had intended him merely to be their propagandist. 
The master of the Reichswehr condescendingly admitted : 
“I was quite agrecable that Hitler should be our political 
drummer.”’ The word drummer had suddenly lost the heroic 
ring which Hitler had given it. 

The “gentlemen in the North,” kept well informed by 
their Munich “ liaison officers,”’ entertained no higher an 
opinion of the would-be dictator: “* This attitude was in 
entire agreement with the reports we received from the 
gentlemen in the North, from Berlin, Silesia, Pomerania, 
Westphalia and Fast Prussia.”* The Junkers, then, according 
to the General, looked on the Austrian as nothing but a 
chatterer, 
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Lossow had not finished yet. Now Hitler himself and his 
holy of holies, his eloquence and his magnificent rhetoric, 
were subjected to his ironical scrutiny. Hitler, he said, had 
visited him very frequently. “ The initiative always came 
from him, I never invited him, and never myself visited 
him.” This was only natural, since Lossow had held the guns 
and the money. Nevertheless, the weaker and poorer of the 
two, who had been forced to take the initiative, did not enjoy 
having to hear it. 

What had been the effect on the Commander-in-Chief ? 
“©The well-known eloquence of Herr Hitler at first made a 
strong impression on me.’’ This is faint praise, all too faint. 
“* But the more often I heard Hitler, the weaker this impres- 
sion became. I realised that his long speeches were almost 
always about the same thing, that partly his views were 
simply a matter of course for every German of nationalist 
views, and partly showed quite clearly that Hitler lacked a 
sense of reality and the ability to see what was possible and. 
attainable. So, for a man who thinks soberly and does not 
allow himself to be moved by insidious suggestions, the in- 
fluence of these speeches gradually lost their effect.” 

The General here revealed a strange fact, which later 
was to astonish many others: Adolf Hitler has but a 
single rhetorical style, that of the mass meeting, and he 
employs it even when speaking to no more than four or five 
people. 

The cataract, the unending torrent of words, pours down 
on the individual, even in the tranquillity of a private room. 
Many were later to experience this with distaste, even with 
horror, Germans and forcigners alike, Hindenburg, Sir John 
Simon. Mussolini was the only exception, for he shut the 
torrent off. Inevitably, this must end in enmity. 

“* Hitler,”? Lossow told the Court, ‘‘ ended a speech that 
lasted two hours with the words .. .”” A speech that lasted 
two hours! The General and his chief-of-staff, who had 
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been all the audience, were both busy men. How did he 
manage it ? “ In conversations of this sort, it was generally 
Hitler alone who spoke. It was hard to raise objections, for 
they would have been no use.” Now, before the Volksgericht, 
it was the General’s turn to speak. Hitler, who had to sit 
in silence while the other spoke for an entire day, was not to 
be envied. 

Lossow was indiscreet, even crude: ‘‘ Herr Hitler has 
mentioned that, when we had a conversation in October, 
I was very depressed, and had sat there like a broken man. 
That really was his impression. But I may point out that 
it was also possible to gain a different impression, namely 
that the patience of General von Lossow, who had 
previously, on countless occasions, heard these very same 
remarks, was practically exhausted, and that, while he did 
not want to say to Herr Hitler, ‘ That is enough, thank 
you,” he did want to convey by his attitude that it might 
be possible to interpret his ‘sitting like a broken man’ 
in that sense.”” 

No, the leader of the Putsch was not being let off lightly. 
Even May 1st was not forgotten, the day on which, having 
intended to terrorise the Marxists, he had instead had to give 
back his beloved arms, which his men after all had only 
wanted for show, to the Reichswehr: ‘It is not true that on 
May ist, as has been alleged here, the niccly brought up 
brown child merely wanted, but was unable, to prevent the 
naughty child from strutting around with the Soviet flag. 
It was really a question of who was master in the 
State: Hitler or the State? That was the problem, This 
first trial of strength ended with Hitler's defeat. For the 
time being, this qucered relations between me, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Hitler.” 

Why were relations resumed ? “‘ We tried again and again 
to bring him back to reality and make him face the facts, 
because we had recognised the healthy element in the 
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Hitler movement, its ability to win over the working 
classes for the national cause.” 

It was General von Lossow who, before he became 
Commander-in-Chief had, as Commander of the Infantry 
School, ordered his men to visit the mectings at which 
Hitler spoke. The process of making the Army political was 
being quite deliberately pursued. For this, Hitler was good 
enough. Formerly, on a Sunday, the soldiers had been taken 
to church. But now, when it was the nation’s turn to be wor- 
shipped, they were sent to Hitler. he allusion to the effect 
of his speeches on the working classes was far from confident : 
it was more a pious hope. But in any case Hitler’s ability 
as a patriotic preacher was universally recognised. The 
soldiers, the future leaders of the republican army, were to 
learn from him just what they were expected to think of the 
Republic. 

But Dictator, or Minister ? Cobbler, stick to your last ! 
It was each man’s duty to confine himself to his.own subject 
—in Hitler’s case, propaganda. To Lossow and the Reichs- 
wehr, he was still something like an ‘“‘ educational officer,” 
though it must not be forgotten that he was not an officer 
at all, 

It was essential that Hitler should have all this brought 
home to him. Lossow had attempted it before. At that 
time Hitler had not listened. Now, a little after the event, 
he used this opportunity to bring him back “ to the rock 
bottom of facts,” and he did it none too politely. 

Nothing appeals to Hitler less than to listen to another 
man speaking. Here he was compelled to listen for a whole 
morning and a whole jong afternoon, while the General 
criticised, mocked, and talked to him like a schoolmaster. 
It was only with great difficulty that he maintained his 
composure. Hitler is not one to forget an offence. Kahr, 
who had “ betrayed” him, who subsequently never again 
had anything to do with politics, and had grown to an 
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honourable old age, died for it on June 30th, 1934. With 
Lossow, Hitler settled accounts earlier. 

As long as the general was able to speak about the sins of 
others, he played his part well. He defended the authority of 
the army energetically, rejected every insinuation, and put 
the ambitious Hitler back into the humble place which, in 
the opinion of the “ respectable classes,” he deserved. But 
then the actions of the clover-leaf became the subject of 
discussion, and his own sins were laid bare. 

In the first place, when Kahr said that “ the decisive 
factors” which were to exert “ pressure on the strength of 
Paragraph 48,” ‘the circles which had the last word 
in great political questions”? were ‘‘ industry and agri- 
culture... .”” 

Secondly, when Lossow was accused of having said: We 
must get the rest of the district commands on our side; then 
T shall start... .” 

Again, when he was asked whether, after the installation 
of the intended directorate, the German President, Head of 
the State and Supreme Commander of the Army, was to 
disappear, and he had not the courage to answer “ yes,” 

Yet again, when he was asked whether a coup d’élat, which 
he had announced a hundred times, was in his opinion a 
legal undertaking, and he stammered that he was no lawyer. 
Slowly, the pedestal on which he had so proudly placed 
himself, crumbled away. 

Even the part which he himself played after the proclama- 
tion in the Birgerbrau was not so straightforward that it 
could improve his position. Was his firmness not the work of 
his subordinates ? It was reported, even though not proved, 
that one of the generals had said, pointing at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief who was just emerging from his confusion: 
“ Look at the bastard ! Do you call that a man?” He had 
been too disloyal, too careful, too much of a “‘ strategist ” 
to rebuke Hitler the Putsch leader. But he never tired of 

Le 
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provoking him and repeating how Hitler the plebeian 
* sickened ” and “ repelled * him. 

So Hitler had opportunity enough to regain his inner 
balance and composure. He was perfectly right when he 
said that his accusers should be sitting with him in the 
dock, and that they certainly had no right to bring any 
charges against him. He brooded revenge and was just 
waiting for the moment when he could bring his strongest 
guns, his famous temperament, into play. The moment 
came, Ie came when the discussion returned to the question 
of his word of honour, 


The defending lawyers had been cross-examining General 
von Lossow so long that his nerves gave way. He had begun 
to shout, and several of the defendants had allowed them- 
selves to point out that they themselves were officers and 
would not allow themselves to be treated like recruits. They 
forgot that in a court of law a lawyer’s rights rest on the 
fact that he is a Jawyer, not an officer. 

Lossow, now thoroughly provoked, had begun to discuss 
Hitler’s psychology and spoke of the “ brutal”? and “ senti- 
mental” Hitler. Hitler referred to this in the last dialogue 
that took place between him and this representative of the 
Reichswehr. Again the question had come up of the short 
exchange of words with Colonel von Seisser in the room next 
to the Burgerbrau Festsaal. 

Tension in the court was at its height. The accused and 
the witness were both shouting. 

Hitler: ‘‘ On the evening of November 8th, we did not act 
in opposition to Lossow or Seisser or Kahr. The same thing 
took place as previously, when, also in our presence, Kahr 
was put into the position in which he ruled for a year and a 
half. November 8th saw the fulfilment of a scheme which 
had been thoroughly discussed Iong before. I wish to 
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emphasise that Herr von Seisser never raised this question ; 
itis a complete untruth from beginning to end.” 

Lossow: “‘ At the very start, Seisser reproached him: ‘ the 
fact that you broke your word of honour stands between you 
and us,’ and Hitler said: ‘ pardon me, but it is in the interests 
of the Fatherland,’ and however often Hitler may say that 
this is untrue, it remains fact all the same.”” 

Hitler: “‘ Was it the sentimental or the brutal Hitler 
that begged his pardon?” Lossow: ‘It was neither the 
sentimental nor the brutal Hitler. It was Hitler with the 
uneasy conscience.” 

Hitler: “I hardly needed to have an uneasy conscience 
as far as the breaking of my word of honour, of which Herr 
von Lossow has accused me, was concerned: particularly 
since the only one who broke his word of honour was Herr 
von Lossow. If I may say so, on May 1st.” 

The trial reports in the newspapers here recorded “loud 
continued disorder.”? That in Germany, at a public sitting 
of a court, in the presence of journalists from all over the 
world, a general should be accused of having broken his 
word of honour, was reason enough for disorder. What did 
the general do? General he was, even though on the 
retired list, the representative of the old Army as of the 
Reichswehr, the wearer of its uniform, the defender of the 
authority of the State. How did he react? He walked out 
of the court, and never returned. 

The court—in other words, the State of which he had so 
grandiloquently spoken—-later repeatedly invited him to 
appear. Defending counsel kept maintaining that they 
could not go on without the witness Lossow. They demanded 
that he be produced. But the State, as represented by the 
court, did not feel so secure that it could afford to send 
policemen after a general. It would break the rules of trial 
procedure, and run counter to the law, rather than not 
leave the general in peace. 
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With a great show of injured dignity, the president 
censured Hitler for his unparliamentary behaviour, and the 
court thoughtfully discussed the question whether it was 
not its duty to imprison him. But since he was anyway being 
kept in detention, it was of the opinion that that would have 
little point. 

Hitler replied : “ I accept the censure, but it was the only 
answer that I could make to Lossow’s attacks.” He had 
repaid the general’s impertinence in full. 

Things, however, did not change materially. General von 
Lossow had, it is true, harmed his own prestige, but he had. 
not served the cause of the Reichswehr at all badly. He had 
succeeded in making the Army’s point of view perfectly 
clear to the creature who had got above himself. It had been 
a misunderstanding—one might almost say a tragic mis- 
understanding, since sixteen men paid for it with their lives, 
The same misunderstanding was later to cost far more 
blood. 

Hider had been misunderstood, and he was to remain 
misunderstood for a long time yet. 

“ On November 8th, 1923, we did not act in opposition 
to Lossow or Seisser or Kahr. . . .°’ He repeated this often 
enough, before, on and after the 8th November, and again 
here, before the court which was bringing this ludicrous 
charge of high treason against him. Why were they com- 
pelling him everlastingly to repeat the same thing ? Why 
was he being forced to shout ? Why could they not under- 
stand ? After all, he was a celebrated orator. Why, then, 
could he not succeed in making them understand the 
clearest and simplest of words ? 

He said it in a thousand words, in a thousand turns of 
phrase, he repeated it, affiemed it, swore to it, wrote it, got 
other people to write it, and confirmed it. Still they would 
mot understand ! 

At the very beginning of the trial, when he was first heard, 
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he protested against the injustice that was being done him. 
“J am not a criminal. If to-day I stand here as a revolution- 
ary, it is as a revolutionary against the revolution.” They 
heard perfectly well what he was saying; he spoke clearly 
enough. But still they did not understand. 

He had not taken action against Kahr, against Lossow, 
against Seisser, not against the Army or the police force. 
He was acting for the police, for the Army, for the State. 
He wanted only to help them, to “ make it easier for them 
to take the jump,” to give the cowards courage. He was 
simply acting on their behalf. 

For many years he continued to say the same thing. 
Millions and millions heard him say it. For a long time they 
did not believe it either. 

In his closing speech, the Public Prosecutor once again 
made it clear to the propagandist what the position was 
which had been assigned to him by his superiors. ‘‘ At first 
he kept himself free of personal ambition for power. Later 
on, when he was being idolised by certain circles, he thought- 
lessly allowed himsclf to be carried beyond the position 
assigned to him.” 

There is a natural limit to modesty. So Hiter, in his 
final speech, could not help referring to Bismarck, Musso- 
lini and Kemal Pasha, and hinting that destiny had singled 
him out for a similar task. 

But he avoided one trap into which Ludendorff fell 
headlong. The gencral made a frontal attack on the Catholic 
Church, and thereby alienated a large number of sym- 
pathisers. The National Socialists were convinced that 
** King and Cardinal” had sabotaged their plan. Hitler 
would have been able to rouse his supporters to the wildest 
enthusiasm if he had attacked in this direction. But this 
he would not do. He uttered not a syllable that could be 
interpreted in this sense. Instead, by starting off with: “I 
accuse Ebert, Scheidemann and company of high treason, 
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I accuse them because they have brought to ruin a people 
of seventy million souls .. .”” he made himself certain of the 
unanimous applause of the men who mattered. 

The closing stages, when sentence was pronounced, were 
a social event of the first order. The whole of Munich was 
there, the ladies with flowers and red-white-black bows, the 
gentlemen in army uniform, in full dress, complete with 
helmet. 

The lowest penalty prescribed by law for high treason is 
five years fortress detention. But the Court may, at its discre- 
tion, order an earlier discharge. 

The secrecy of the Judges’ room is jealously preserved. 
Nevertheless, reports filtered through that the lay members 
of the court could only be induced to agree to a conviction 
on the assurance that Hitler’s detention would not extend 
beyond October 1st. They would far rather have granted 
him a full acquittal. 

Ludendorff alone was acquitted. For this he could blame 
only himself, for he had been all too circumspect. He said 
bitterly : “I consider my acquittal a disgrace to the uniform 
and decorations that I wear.” 

Hitler, however, ‘‘ went down ” for six months. 


CHAPTER IX 
«*MEIN KAMPF’’ 


"Tue rorrress prison in Landsberg on the Lech had 
a friendly welcome for its new prisoner. 

He had previously been lodged there, after his arrest. He 
had then been in a bad mood. In Hanfstangl’s villa in 
Uffing, where he found shelter after the Munich shooting, 
he had threatened suicide. In Landsberg he announced 
that he would go on hunger strike. It was mere bluff. He 
was easily persuaded not to do anything so distressing. 

Bavaria had harassed and tormented its Socialist revolu- 
tionaries of 1919 with years of rigorous imprisonment. In the 
case of the “ revolutionaries ” of 1923 it remembered what 
custodia honesta, honourable imprisonment, meant in a 
civilised community. 

One single old inmate of the fortress greeted the new 
arrival without much warmth. This was the young Count 
Arco Valley, a man of proved counter-revolutionary mettle, 
who had shot Kurt Eisner, the first President of the Bavarian 
Republic. He declared haughtily that he would not remain 
under the same roof with a fellow like Hitler. He was 
transferred to another wing. Ten years later, when the 
“fellow ’? had become Chancellor of the German Reich, 
the arrogant aristocrat was given the opportunity, in a far 
less comfortable place of detention, of reflecting on his 
contemptuous greeting. 

Possibly Arco wanted to show his abhorrence of Hiter’s 
radical anti-Semitism. His mother had been a Baroness 
Oppenheim, of the former Jewish banking family in Cologne. 
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In any case, the blow Hitler received in this memorable way 
was dealt by one of the feine Leute, the “ gentlemen.” 

A touching picture dating from this time shows the prisoner 
sitting by a tiny window in his cell, longingly gazing at the 
sky. Nothing helps a politician so much as the crown of 
martyrdom which imprisonment places on his head. The 
six months Hitler was to spend here were hardly enough. 
Everything else, too, militated against martyrdom. 

Hitler was living among friends sentenced at the same 
time. The narrow circle which consisted of Hitler, Lieu- 
tenant-Golonel Kriebel, Dr. Weber, the leader of “‘ Ober- 
land,’ and Rudolph Hess, who were respectfully known in 
the fortress as ‘‘ the Generals,” were looked upon with awe 
by the small soldiers of the revolution. Hitler’s personal 
position was strong. With friendly condescension, not unlike 
an exiled prince, he associated with the common people. 
An invitation to take coffee and cake with him was looked 
upon as a high honour. 

He had spacious quarters and shared a large dining-room 
with the others. He had two reception-rooms for visitors at 
his disposal. He had the same food as the Governor’s staff. 
He did not care for the daily ration of wine or beer. He was 
waited on by the ordinary prisoners. In addition he had, 
half as servant and half as secretary, Maurice, whom we 
know from the “ Hofbrau Battle.” 

‘The prisoners in the fortress were allowed to spend six 
hours a day in the open, wherever they liked. Kriebel 
drilled the younger ones in the garden. Occasionally Hitler 
would watch their exercises and put in a word. He was 
extremely busy as he read newspapers and had a large 
correspondence to deal with. Every day he received a pile 
of parcels; on his birthday there was almost a mountain of 
them, together with a whole garden of flowers. In honour 
of the day, aeroplanes circled above the fortress. 

Prison regulations allowed six hours a week for visits. 
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But the Governor realised that this could not apply to his 
distinguished guest. His reception hours were limited only 
by his requirements. On one occasion he received Angela 
Raubal, the step-sister who to him was ‘ the family.”* 

Hitler’s time was precious. The most important event of 
the fortress period was that the first part of Mein Kampf, 
sub-titled a ‘ settling of accounts,’’ was written here. The 
Party Leader dictated it to Hess straight on to the typewriter. 

It was a strange piece of work that was produced in this 
way. *‘ Eine Rede ist keine Schreibe,” Fontane once said—speech 
is not writing. The great speakcr’s cight hundred pages of 
print were spoken, not written. This is reason enough to 
make them laborious reading. The bombast and rhapsody 
so successful at mass meetings are scarcely tolerable in book- 
form. Everything is said twice over, twice, four times, eight 
times over. For as soon as the same idea has been expressed 
twice, the first sentence is followed immediately by a second 
which contains the same idea. The whole thesis is then re- 
peated in another part of the book, so that most of his “ideas” 
occur over and over again. The intellectual abhorrence 
which sensitive people fcel at Hitler’s speeches is intensified 
with his writings. This remains so, in spite of an occasional 
sensible and striking observation that may be found in this 
great chaos of words. It is a gigantic cake with all too few 
currants. 

It is not remarkable that the Leader’s book profited little 
by his personal popularity. Many years after its appearance 
not more than twenty-five thousand copies had been sold. 
The publisher, who was the author himself, had made too 
much of a good thing of it. The Bible of the ‘* Workers’ 
Party,” issued in two volumes and sct up in cnormous type, 
cost twenty-four marks, an exorbitant price. Jt was not until 
a“ people’s edition ” was published, at a third of the original 
price, that the book was more widely bought. 

After Hitler’s assumption of power, the book was produced 
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in gigantic quantities, and by the third year of the Third 
Reich, according to official newspaper reports, more than 
two million copies of the German edition had been circulated. 
Register offices present the book to newly-married couples, 
it is given to students as a prize, to workers and employces 
on completing fifty years’ service with their firms, and to 
people with large families when a new child is born. Under 
the Dictatorship, Ministries have exercised a kind of pressure 
and imposed on civil servants, schools and public libraries 
the duty of buying the Dictator’s work. 

One asks oneself what the reason for this can be. Is it 
simple flattery ? It cannot be seriously maintained that 
Hitler’s work sets forth the ideas of National Socialism very 
convincingly. The book is too laborious to read. Or is it 
really only a question of moncy ? Mein Kampf has grown into 
a great business proposition ; the author and publisher must 
have made a profit of several million marks through its 
sales, and it is still bringing in considerable royalties. The 
financial dealings of the Third Reich, in which there is no 
public check on State funds, cannot be examined. It remains 
a riddle how a penniless man like Géring, as soon as he 
became a Minister, could suddenly live like a king. So we 
can do no more than wonder whether the absolute Sovereign 
is dependent on incidental earnings. As proprietor-in-chief 
of the great Nationa] Socialist Party publishing house, 
which, exercising pressure of every conceivable kind, has 
incorporated a Jarge number of private undertakings, he 
must have become one of the richest men in Germany. 
But perhaps he also takes a certain petit bourgeois pleasure in 
an account whose rising figures are due entirely to his own 
literary achievements. 

The style of this book is that of the Linz schoolboy. Hitler 
has never grown out of it. It drags, woodenly and stiff-legged. 
The art of expression may lie in omission—here nothing is 
ever omitted. 
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Let us have patience and examine a few extracts from the 
work which the Leader of the Germans sells to his people in 
millions of copies: 


“ This is a proposal which is meant well by just as many 
people as it is usually ill understood by most, in order to 
cause the greatest conceivable harm one can possibly 
imagine.” 

“But particularly the position in Vienna itself de- 
manded, in the opinion of the leaders of the Party, the 
greatest possible leaving aside of all dividing elements and 
in their place an insistence on all unifying points of view.” 

“If ecclesiastical dignitaries make use of religious in- 
stitutions or doctrines to damage their nationhood, one 
must never follow them on this path and fight with the 
same weapons.”” 

“« The rats of the political poisoning of our people devour 
even this remnant out of the hearts and the memory of 
the broad masses, in so far as misery and distress have not 
yet done their work.” 

“ For it is the remarkable thing of the batde of language 
altogether that its waves perhaps wash hardest around the 
school in particular, the planting ground of the coming 
generation.” 

“Every path that Ieads to this is expedient, and its 
non-fulfilment must be characterised as a crime unmindful 
of duty.” 

“While the parliamentary principle of majority de- 
cision rejects the authority of the individual and puts in 
its place the numbers of the crowd for the time being, it 
sins against the aristocratic fundamental principles of 
nature, although, of course, its view of the nobility in no 
way requires to be embodied in the present decadence of 
our upper ten thousand for example.” 
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** How hard was it for me myself to become master of 
the dialectical mendacity of this race ! But how vain was 
such a success with men who twist the truth in their 
mouths, who flatly deny the word they have just spoken, 
merely to claim it for themselves in the very next 
minute !? 

“* Protestantism in itself represents the considerations 
of Germanism better, as far as this lies based in its birth 
and Jater tradition altogether, but it fails at the moment 
when this defence of national interests must take place in 
a domain which in general lines is either lacking in its 
conceptual world and traditional development or is 
simply rejected for one reason or another.” 


It is practically impossible to reproduce these monstrous 
sentences in a foreign language. It is difficult to reproduce 
in translation the grotesque effect of the faulty use of words, 
of the confused relation of one concept to another, of the 
accumulation of substantives and of substantival verbs. 
Similarly, each individual phrase within the ‘sentence is 
untranslatable. Is it surprising that—for all too long—the 
German intelligentsia could not bring itself to take this 
dilettante seriously ? This can only be fully understood if the 
whole comic effect of his language is grasped. Even though 
the author is unrestricted sovereign over sixty-six million 
men, the sole arbiter of life and death, his language still 
remains an unquenchable source of laughter. Even now, 
with Germany subjugated, sixth-form boys still grin when 
they use Mein Kampf as a primer in Wellanschauung. 

The clumsy long-windedness of such sentences seems to 
bespeak an artless lack of confidence in language as such, a 
fear that it may not be equal to its task of statement and 
explanation, an anxious plea for understanding. An odd 
contrast to the blustering threats of violence, the sword, the 
gallows ! 
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The Prussian General Staff has for over a hundred years 
cultivated a German style of classical succinctness, simplicity 
and pregnancy. The boy who was to become supreme 
Commander of the German Army learnt little at school 
beyond expressing himself in such groping, disordered 
squadrons of words, supposedly proof against misunder- 
standing. Yet at that time he had begun to feel a longing for 
the concise language of the North German Army. 

The world is built up of contrasts. In Hitler’s idiom, 
logic suffers savage treatment. He says, for instance, speaking 
of poverty : “ Whoever has not himself been in the tentacles 
of this throttling viper will never know its fangs.’’ In these 
few words there are more mistakes than could be corrected 
in a whole essay. A viper has no tentacles, and a snake 
which can coil itself round a man has no fangs. Even if a 
man is throtded by a snake, he does not make the acquaint- 
ance of its fangs. An elementary school-teacher who had to 
correct the work of a whole class of Hitlers would have to 
be lavish with his red ink. 

Hitler has been characterised as a strict logician who 
surpasses other politicians in the inexorable consistency of 
the conclusions he draws from his premises. As a stylist he 
lacks logic entirely. “ Style is the physiognomy of the mind. 
Tt is less fallible than that of the body.” So Schopenhauer 
maintained. But it was not his style or his logic that made 
Hitler German Dictator. 

The style and content of the book stand in contradiction 
to one another. The language is that of a half-educated 
Austrian slowly and long-windedly trying to expound to a 
rustic audience deep problems that are really beyond the 
grasp of his intellect. We can see the man who speaks this 
language sitting in a village inn, at the big wooden table, 
with a pot of beer in front of him. This is where he belongs, 
but he has just returned from the town where he has learnt 
these deep problems, They have left their mark on his 
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choice of words, alien expressions are mixed up with his 
native dialect. He himself has only acquired them with 
difficulty, and he does not find it easy to pronounce them. 
This is why the structure of his sentences is so crooked ; this 
explains why they are involved, ungainly, lopsided. Not one 
of them stands upright on its foundations. Round the table 
sit the villagers, gaping, admiring, at the same time sus- 
picious of this new wisdom. 

This is the homely picture Hitler’s style suggests. It is 
slightly ridiculous, but seemly, natural and rather moving. 

But the content is hate, violence, damnation and terror. 
It calls for a finely-ground, rapier-like idiom. Or its language 
might be powerful and violent, full of rolling thunder. 

‘The anomaly is painful. It is more than this; it is gruesome, 
in the same way as a cheery murderer is gruesome. 

‘Tt was a matter of course that the ncw movement could 
only hope to gather the necessary importance and the re- 
quired strength for this titanic fight, if it was successful from 
the very first day in awakening in the hearts of its supporters 
the sacred conviction that it was not merely imposing a 
new electoral slogan on political life, but placing at its head 
a new Weltanschauung of principled importance.” 

A “Weltanschauung of principled importance,” this is a 
typical product of Hitler’s thought. In any case, it seems to 
be a new Weltanschauung. 

It is no small thing that the Party Leader here promises. 
Granted that the movement rests on a Weltanschauung, it 
remains to be asked whether it is really new. 

Hitler himself has given us the answer. He describes the 
beginning of his stay in Vienna: “‘ At this time there grew 
up in me a philosophy and W’eltanschauung which became 
the granite basis of my present actions. I did not have to 
learn much to add to what I then created for myself, I 
did not have to change anything.” 

This is true. At the age of twenty, Hitler’s development 
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was complete. We also know who provided the basis of his 
Weltanschauung: the German Nationalist history teacher in 
Linz, and Georg von Schénerer, Pan-German member of 
the Austrian Reichsrat. 

But neither the Linz teacher nor the man * who lacked 
all the gifts of a politician except that of temperament” 
were original thinkers. 

The Weltanschauung Hitler preaches is far from new. The 
Nationalist creed which he reproduces was formulated Jong 
before his day and expounded in many places. 

We also know from whom Hicer learnt the little that was 
still lacking: his teacher was Alfred Rosenberg, the young 
Russo-German who joined Hitler in 1920—the chief editor 
of the Vélkischer Beobachter and to this day the officially 
appointed trustee of National Socialist ideology. The 
articles of Rosenberg’s faith are derived from the same 
sources as those of Schénerer and the Linz school-teacher. 
There was nothing new about Hitler’s Weltanschauung, 
certainly not in 1923, What was added later was taken over 
from Italian Fascism. 

‘The rest was old. It was worn out, moth-eaten, threadbare. 
What gave it new life was the loss of the war, Germany’s 
distress and Hitler's talents as an agitator. 

In the middle of the 19th century the Frenchman Gobineau 
wrote a tedious essay, in many volumes and full of spurious 
erudition, “ Of the Inequality of Races.” He was guided by 
““the certainty that the racial question controls all the 
problems of history, and holds the key to them.” Since he 
was from the start convinced “ that everything that exists 
on earth—-whether human creation, science, art, civilisation, 
nobility, greatness or fecundity—leads the observer back to 
one single point, having sprung from one and the same 
seed and grown out of one single thought, and only belongs 
to one single family whose different branches have ruled in 
all the civilised parts of the globe . . .”” he found what he 
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was looking for. It was the Aryans of whom we have latterly 
heard so much. 

The scholarly Frenchman discovered them in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himalayas, christened them and, since 
he was incidentally something of a poet, was able to give 
a few facts about them. ‘‘ Their name,’ he related, 
“is the most beautiful a race can take: it means honour- 
able.” They are a people composed of “men of honour 
who are worthy of reverence and respect, and in a wider 
sense probably of men who, if they were not given what was 
their due, were able to take it for themselves.” 

Gobineau continued his fiction: “ As for their physical 
build, there can be no doubt that it was the most beautiful 
ever heard of. . . . This race of men, so richly provided with 
the greatest bodily beauty, was not less supreme in mind. .. .’” 

And so the creator of the Aryan race goes on. He could 
not foresee that disciples, who were to give his faith political 
form, would one day take Aryan to mean little more than 
non-Jewish. National Socialist science has, for example, 
on the strength of the authority it enjoys in the State, de- 
clared the Japanese to be Aryans; Gobineau was still of the 
opinion that he “ need scarcely add that the word ‘ honour,’ 
and the cultural concept it comprises, is unknown to both 
the yellow and the black races.” But for the new Germany 
Aryanism is decided by the number of aeroplane squadrons 
and the battleship tonnage a nation possesses. 

After the Frenchman Gobineau, it was the Englishman 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who made his contribution to 
National Socialist faith, He was more careful in his defini- 
tions: ‘even if it were proved that there never existed an 
Aryan race in the past, we want one to exist in the future; 
for men of action this is the aspect that matters.’ With his 
caution, however, he only wanted to protect himself and 
was far from wanting to destroy what Gobineau had created. 
Be himself took his full share in the attempt to make the 
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Germans monomaniacs. He threatened anyone who might 
want to disturb them in this process: “in any case, only 
disgraceful mental sloth or shameless distortion of history 
can see in the entry of the Teutons into world history any- 
thing other than the rescue of dying mankind from the 
claws of eternal bestiality.”” He swears that it is ‘* his sincere 
conviction . . . that the moral and intellectual salvation of 
mankind depends on that which we may call the German,”’ 

Chamberlain did his best to ascribe all the guilt for the 
world’s misfortunes to the Jews. But first he cautiously covers 
himself, in order to maintain his part as an enlightened 
scholar. Sanctimoniously he grows indignant at the ‘“ abso- 
lutely ludicrous and horrifying tendency to make the Jew 
the gencral scapegoat for all the vices of our age.” The 
docile supporter of ‘I'eutonism who reads this reservation 
will admire it as an expression of Germanic generosity and 
will all the more firmly believe what follows: ‘‘ our Govern- 
ments, our courts of law, our science, our trade, our litera- 
ture, our art, practically all branches of life, have become 
the more or less willing slaves of the Jews and carry the 
fetters of serfdom, if not on both feet, at Icast on one.” 
The apt disciple’s blood boils when he hears the sombre 
prophecy : “ if this were to continue for a few centuries, there 
would exist in Europe only a single racially pure people, 
the Jews; everything else would be a herd of pscudo- 
Hebraic half-castes and a physically, intellectually and 
morally degenerate people.” 

Chamberlain displayed great virtuosity in argument, and 
more still in quotation; he was a literary conjurer or juggler, 
who before the war seduced a whole generation of the half 
educated, From a thousand sources he collected all the 
passages of world literature that attested the malice of the 
Jews and the divine mission of the Teutons, and gave the 
anti-Semites and the Vélkische slogans enough to intoxicate 


popular audiences to eternity. Hitler was able to learn 
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from him that the everlasting aim of the Jews was world- 
dominion, that the permanent content of their thought was 
materialism, that ‘“ the basis of the Jewish religion . 
comprised a direct criminal assault on all the nations of the 
earth.”” 

When Hitler began his activities in Munich, Chamberlain 
was a respected authority on racialism and had managed to 
increase this respect by his marriage with a daughter of 
Richard Wagner. The famous author was old and paralysed, 
but not yet tired of gratifying the vanity of the German 
people. He was a dangerous hand at flattery. 

Before the war he had made advances to William II: 
“how could I possibly study history without becoming 
convinced that the future of the German cause is bound up 
with the Hohenzollern dynasty ? . .. In a world situation of 
extraordinary difficulty, the German people holds only one 
trump in its hand—possession of the house of Hohenzollern !” 

Now he tried his arts on Hitler. He received the agitator 
in Bayreuth, barely a month before the Birgerbrau Putsch. 
Then he sent him a letter thanking him for his visit and 
for the sleep into which he had fallen after Hitler left him, 
“* At one stroke you have transformed the state of my soul. 
That Germany in the hour of its greatest need can produce a 
Hitler testifics to its vitality. . . . The sublime Ludendorff 
openly joins you and adheres to the movement: what 
glorious confirmation ! I was able to sleep peacefully and 
should not have needed to wake up again... .” 

What are the words at the back of Chamberlain’s mind ? 
“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation. . . .”” At a time when 
Hitler sometimes stiJ] doubted whether he was the Chosen 
of God or only, as he once said, eine kleine Johannisnatur, 
“a little John the Baptist,”” the founder of vélkisch theology 
welcomed him in biblical words as the Messiah ! 

It is doubtful whether Hitler has ever read Gobineau, 
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Chamberlain, Rosenberg or any other of the vast army of 
long-winded vélkisch-Nationalist writers. Members of his 
entourage have often been heard to remark how hard it is 
to make him look at a document. It is impossible to see from 
Mein Kampf whether the author really used books in com- 
posing it. The very simplicity of his thoughts, each of which 
is interminably repeated, makes it seem probable that the 
vétkisch ideas did not reach him until they had undergone 
simplification at the hands and pens of journalistic vulgarisa- 
teurs. It is hardly likely that the author ever got beyond 
reading newspaper articles and pamphlets. It is not surpris- 
ing that he reproduces literally, or almost literally, occasional 
maxims of Gobineau and others, such as the principle that 
“the racial question provides not only the key to world 
history, but also to human culture as a whole.’’ Sentences 
of this sort were repeated a hundred thousand times in 
valkisch newspapers. 

Study of newspapers was amply sufficient to produce the 
“* philosophy ”’ reflected in Hitler’s book. ‘‘ The new H’eltan- 
schauung”” had long been current among the German and 
Austrian middle classes, it had been systematically propa- 
gated and diligently impressed on a docile bourgeoisie. 
Nothing can ¢cver be said to be “in the air’’ unless it has 
been put there. Never was air more carefully infected than 
that of Germany by the powerful ‘* Pan-German Union.” 

Justizrat Class, whom we met among the originators of 
the “ patent solution ”* and whom one could always find, 
if one only looked long enough, at the back of every plot 
hatched against the German Republic, himself revealed how 
systematically this policy had been pursued. He was an 
extraordinary phenomenon: for decades the man had been 
pulling wires in the dark, and, shy of publicity and responsi- 
bility, had restricted his activities to conventicles behind 
closed doors. But finally, after having pulled so many 
puppet-strings, he must have felt an itch to show himself 
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in the Kimelight. Not long before the “ National Rising,” he 
published a volume of Memoirs in which we learn exactly 
* how it was done.” It is hardly likely that a second volume 
will appear. The way betwcen Class, who is gruff, arrogant 
and dictatorial, and his over-sensitive Dictator is barred by 
impediments of a personal nature. 

Hitler believes in the famous ‘‘ Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion,” the pucrile forgery which alleges that a conspiracy 
of the leaders of Jewry for capturing world-power was 
hatched at a secret session of the first Zionist Congress. Can 
he really believe this? But, of course, we know that he believes 
what he says. The “ protocols” have long been proved to 
be mercly a copy of a grotesque pamphlet printed in France 
fifty years before the Basle Congress. But Alfred Rosenberg 
himself has done them the honour of issuing them in a new 
edition from the Party publishing house. Hitler says of the 
“ protocols: “Again and again the Frankfurter Zeitung 
proclaims to all the world that they are based on a forgery, 
and this is the best proof that they are authentic.” 

No, there is no conspiracy of the Jews; their solidarity 
is rendered impossible by national and social interests of 
every kind. Anyone who has ever had anything to do with 
Jewish affairs must have had regretful experience of this 
unavoidable disunion. Even thcir persecution by Hitler has 
not been able to bring about solidarity. 

But conspirators there were in Germany who could be 
grouped together because their interests were one: the Army, 
the Junkers, heavy industry. Material and personal reasons 
had long united the three powerful groups, tariffs and 
marriage, taxes and personal advancement, steel, coal and 
rye. The concept of a “ ruling class” had found very con- 
crete expression and their unity, however much they 
quarrelled, was always restored. For the first time, they had 
evolved a common instrument: the Pan-German Union. 
Many as there were who ostensibly shrank from its radicalism, 
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it was here that, with a definite aim in view, policy and public 
opinion were created, cutting straight across divided camps, 
Government offices and parties, 

It is strange to think that a group, which actively cherished 
the most diverse traditions and whose connections ran in 
the most varied directions, should represent a Weltanschauung. 
Nevertheless, it happened. Heinrich Class, a small barrister 
in Mainz, a man of no outward significance but a genius at 
intrigue, brought about the miracle of creating a central 
organisation with representatives on the General Staff, in 
Government offices, on boards of directors, in every powerful 
society. ‘The Pan-German Union could not compare, as far 
as the number of its members went, with the Navy League 
or the Kolonialgesellschaft, the great imperialistic propa- 
ganda socictics. But it went one better: it controlled them. 
The Ministers did not like it, but it terrorised them. It had. 
no support among the electorate and no members in 
Parliament, but it controlled the great middle-class parties. 

Was it a mere luxury, or was it the real ground of its 
strength, that, in addition, it had a Ieltanschauung ? However 
this may be, the little Justizrat Class made the Union 
vélkisch. It was his achievement that the Union emphasised 
its anti-Semitic character and that the Jews were expelled 
from it, The bond of common capitalist interests was not 
strong enough to achieve their toleration. 

Hitler’s “‘ new Heltanschauung’’ is found in the motions 
passed by the Union, in articles published in its periodical, 
the Alldeutsche Blatter, and in Class’s widcly read books which 
he produced under a pseudonym. Through its agency it was 
insinuated into newspapers, societies, universities, schools, 
the army and the navy. The untiring work of a large number 
of hard-working experts at last contrived to put Nationalism 
and Imperialism, of the kind the Union wanted, “ in the air.” 
This was the air Hitler breathed. 

To put it in a few words, in this old or new Weltanschauung 
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an unyielding national ruling class simply expressed its 
ruthless determination to rulc. 

But while the Pan-Germans were quite conscious that they 
were members of a sparse upper class and that within this 
class they were particularly progressive and extremist, while 
they openly despised the masses and never thought that 
they could win them over—and for this reason never tried— 
Hitler discovered that the Pan-German Weltanschauung re- 
flected the secret longings of the masses. He proclaimed: 
“All that it [the mass] wants is the victory of the strong 
and annihilation of the weak, or his unconditional sur- 
render.” Here we have the kernel of the Weltanschauung 
which, for reasons of propaganda, has reccived the name of 
National Socialism. Over and over again we find in Hitler’s 
book, among a great deal that is twisted and distorted, the 
most astonishing openness. The trucst, sincerest and most 
profound thing he ever revealed about his views is the wish 
for the victory of the strong and the annihilation of the 
weak. : 

Christianity and Socialism have striven to raise the 
humble, to make the miserable happy, to comfort those in 
distress, ‘‘ The equality of all that bears the face of man” 
was preached a hundred years ago by the philosopher 
Fichte, one of the Saints of National Socialism. Christians 
and Socialists have taught the same lesson. Hitler does not 
know who coined this maxim. To him it is a crafty Marxist 
lie, and he looks on humanitarianism as nauseating hum- 
bug. 

The great agitator has had to make awkward detours. 
He calls himself a Socialist, his Party a “ workers’ Party,” 
his movement revolutionary. 

Slowly the meaning of these words has been re-cast. 

Socialism, by which everyone has previously understood 
Marxist Socialism, becomes a German or even a Prussian 
Socialism. This means simply the performance of duty and 
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* adjustment”; and ‘ adjustment” means subordination, 
as another National Socialist, Schmitt, the Reich Minister 
for Economic Affairs, has said. 

The concept of “ worker” includes all who go about 
their work, whatever position they hold. A farmer and an 
industrialist are now counted among the workers, 

Lastly, the word “ revolution ” loses its incidental mean- 
ing—the exaltation of the humble and the abasement of the 
arrogant and powerful. It is now interpreted as meaning 
simply intellectual change, or it is applied exclusively to 
foreign politics, to a change in the international position of 
Germany and breach of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Hitler has not always been able to speak the truth or 
nothing but the truth; for the purpose of his agitation he 
has had to borrow ideas from parties whose principles have 
happened to be popular and he has supplemented his own 
slogans from their stock. But it has always been a simple 
matter, by reading his book, to discover the true opinions 
of the Party Leader. The only obstacle is that it makes 
laborious reading and that not many people find its tough 
meat to their taste. 

On the day after his appointment as Chancellor, at the 
climax of a great spcech, he broke into the cry: “ We will 
have no more lies and fraud.’ This does not sound like a 
propaganda phrase, it is a cry from the heart. But it would be 
interpreting his vow too narrowly if we took it to refer only 
to the borrowed slogans of others. It is more than this; it is 
a rejection of the theories and ideas which not only prevailed 
in the Republic, but which for hundreds and thousands of 
years had been current in European socicty. The one cannot 
be separated from the other. Because the others were, and 
had been, such liars, he had had to lie himself. At one and. 
the same time he goes back on his own lies and those of the 
others. 

To what a pass had Christianity and Socialism, with their 
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teaching of equality, brought the world! Had mankind 
become ‘‘ equal” in happiness and property? Had the 
humble and lowly been exalted ? No, definitely not. So let 
us be honest, let us forswear hypocrisy, let us carry on oppres- 
sion openly ! 

On another occasion, before Hitler had taken over the 
Government of the Reich, he expressed the same thought in 
a different way: ‘* We may be inhuman! But if we save 
Germany, we have accomplished the greatest deed in the 
world. We may be unjust ! But if we save Germany, we have 
repaired the greatest injustice in the world. We may be 
immoral ! But if our people is saved, we have paved the way 
for morality.” 

Here we may still trace a note of regret that inhumanity 
should be necessary to save Germany. This is a case of com- 
pulsory resort to lying, which later he solemnly renounced. 
In Mein Kampf he wears his heart on his sleeve. He speaks 
with open contempt of “ nauscatingly humane morality.” 
He calls “so-called humanity ” the ‘expression of a mix- 
ture of stupidity, cowardice and imaginary superiority.” 
Time and again he praises “ brutal violence ” and “ barbaric 
ruthlessness.” There can be no doubt about what attracts 
him. 

When the leaders of heavy industry and the Junkers gave 
the Pan-German Union the ample means that made its 
influence strong, they had—apart from their idealistic 
national aims—certain obvious, elemental grounds. Their 
financial sacrifices were soon returned in the shape of armour- 
plate, guns and dear bread, tariffs on steel and wheat. 
By the time Hitler was teaching the victory of the strong 
and the annihilation of the weak, simple motives of this kind 
had undergone a series of transformations. But it was still 
possible to tell from the fruit who had sown the seed. 

Hitler is a racialist. Ifracialism can be explained marxistic~ 
ally, Marxism can also be explained racially. We know what 
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Gobineau taught: ‘The racial question gives us the key 
to all the problems of history.”” So Hitler discovered: ‘‘ The 
great industria] magnates have worked their way to the top 
on the strength of their abilities, and on the strength of this 
selection, which in its turn simply shows their higher race, 
they have a right to lead.” 

Hitler has brought with him his abhorrence of the workers 
from the petit bourgeois home of the Customs officer. It 
was confirmed by his humiliating expericnce as a builder’s 
labourer and by his fury at the arrogance of the weak who 
have won influence through their solidarity. He calls them 
“ degenerate proletarians,” a “ physically bungled and in- 
tellectually threadbare pack of wretches,” and he flatly 
denies that they are capable of thought. 

But are they not Germans, Teutons, the highest human 
race ? Here, too, racial doctrine does not fail him. Germany 
cannot boast “ uniformity of blood among the people.” 

The workers and the poor are synonymous with low race, 
they are ‘‘ decadent degenerates.’” 

But the industrial magnates are men of higher rank, pre- 
sumably descendants of those Aryans whom Gobineau 
discovered amid the precipices of the Himalayas. It is a 
blessing, writes Hider, “ that cven to-day in our German 
people we have great undiluted clements of Nordic-Germanic 
mankind,” The German State has the task “‘ not only to 
collect and preserve the most valuable components of primi- 
tive racial elements, but slowly and surely to lead them up 
to a position of predominance.” 

This is a poetical paraphrase of the “ master in his house ” 
principle, and it means simply the victory of the strong 
and annihilation or subjection of the weak. 

Doctrines of salvation usually propound two paradises, 
one in the future and one in the past. The prophet Hitler is 
no exception to the rule. 

His future paradise may be described roughly as the 
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promise of dictatorship, re-armament, war, territorial ex- 
pansion, racial selection. 

In his paradise of the past confusion reigns, We see 
once again the man just returned from the big town, sitting 
in the village inn and Iaboriously expounding to his peasant 
audience the great things he has learnt there. We fecl how 
these difficult topics can be expressed only with the greatest 
strain and exertion, how from time to time they have to 
be livened up to give the whole thing shape. We can see 
the country people nod thoughtfully and murmur: “ Yes, 
of course—in those days.” 

He tells them what he has learnt at his secondary school. 
It was just because he found learning so hard that he believes 
in it so firmly. Hitler almost seems to worship the stock 
heroes of school. 

“In those days”’—ah, yes, we had the old Greeks, and then 
Cesar, Frederick the Great and finally Bismarck. Obviously 
things must have been better then. He is furious with 
historians who would rob history of its heroic elements. Is 
this not open revolt against his beloved history teacher who 
understood the whole thing so much better ? When school 
was over, he would show the impertinent boys exactly what 
he thought of them ! 

‘The captious critics of the acknowledged heroes of history 
were the democrats, the pacifists, the Jews. The jeopardised 
herocs, and he himself, stood on the other side. He protects 
them, and they are his helpers. In the heat of argument he 
identifies himself with them. ‘* So, for example, people would 
indignantly resist an attempt at dictatorship even if made 
by Frederick the Great, even if the political leaders of a 
parliamentary majority were only incapable dwarfs or 
simply inferior creatures.” Will the naive listener not be 
horrified at the malignant critics who stand between genius 
and power ? 

So he confronts the poets of the past with the poets of 
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ordeal. At the same time he accuses the moderns of criticising 
the dcad and gone: ‘* But, of course,” he challenges them 
ironically, “‘ what are Schiller, Goethe, and Shakespeare 
compared with the heroes of modern German poetry ? Old, 
worn, out-of-date creatures. . . .” It is the same system, the 
same outlook as in his political history. ‘‘ In those days,” 
Schiller, Goethe and Shakespeare sang. Who are the 
writers of to-day ? No, the present cannot compare with the 
past. 

Hitler, the painter, is particularly interested in art. ‘‘ The 
sickly growths of deranged and degenerate men, which 
since the turn of the century we know by the collective terms 
of cubism and dadaism. . . .” He had a particular grudge 
against dadaism, and even as Reich Chancellor he devoted 
to it a considerable part of one of his great speeches at the 
Party Congress. Naturally not a single one of his supporters 
knew what dadaism was, and indced it was nothing but the 
idle conceit of a few amateur cabaret producers who tried 
to give the rubbish they put on the stage the dignity of an 
“‘ism.”? But “in those days’? Rembrandt and Durer had 
not yet been supplanted by the “ cubists and dadaists.” 
Even in the past, Hitler allies himself with the strong and 
victorious, and helps once again to overthrow the van- 
quished. 

‘The state of the theatre was no better. “‘ The theatre 
visibly sank lower and lower and would probably even then 
have vanished as a cultural influence, if the Court theatres 
had not made a stand against the prostitution of the art.” 
In the thirty years before Hitler's rule the German theatre 
had reached unprecedented heights and had been made 
famous throughout the world by two men who had nothing 
to do with the Court theatres, the Jews Brahm and Max 
Reinhardt. But where historical facts do not support the 
theory, the “‘ Weltanschauung,” they have to be twisted to fit it. 
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“The old days,” as was inevitable from the history 
lessons of the German Nationalist teacher at Linz, were 
largely represented by the old Prusso-German State, and 
within this State chiefly by the Army. “‘ The debt of the 
German people to the Army may be briefly expressed in a 
single word—everything.” Here the ‘“ good old times” en- 
countered the corrupt present and were at least partially 
victorious. “In the swamp of all-pervading softness and 
effeminacy, three hundred and fifty thousand young men 
teeming with strength sprang every ycar from the ranks of 
the Army... .” 

It was impossible to bring the Prussian Army into harmony 
with racialism. Its founder, Frederick William I, took 
account only of religious differences. For this reason he built 
a Greek Orthodox Church and a Moslem mosque in Pots- 
dam. For he and his son, Frederick the Great, took their 
soldiers from any part of the world they could get them, 
provided they were tull enough. The height of a man was 
the standard by which his worth was judged. Frenchmen, 
Poles, Lithuanians, Hungarians, Croats, Cassubians, Rus- 
sians, Dutch—there was not a nation that had not contri-+ 
buted to the structure of the Prussian Army. With the 
Napoleonic wars came a Jewish element as well. Hitler was 
not aware of this, the master at Linz had not taught it. 
Hitler therefore assumed that the Army had counteracted 
racial degeneration. ‘‘ Ten generations of Germans without 
the corrective education of military training, abandoned to 
the evil effects of racial and hence weltanschaulich disruption 
—and our people would really have lost the last trace of 
an independent existence on this planet.” 

It is not clear whether Hitler understood that he was here 
standing on shaky ground. He thought, apparently, that 
inferiority of race could be remedied by military dril—if we 
carry this view to its logical conclusion, there is an end of 
racialism, the mind triumphs over blood, 
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But he managed to get out of the difficulty. The old Reich 
was not entirely good, since it was not vélkisch: “ the deepest 
and ultimate reason for the decline of the old Reich lay in 
its failure to recognise the race problem. . . .”” 

Hitler has another fault to find with the old Reich: ‘‘ Since 
it lacked active intentions to attack, it ended in a defensive 
union of old States which had retired on pension from world 
history.” 

In the picture he sketches of the forcign policy of the future, 
both these evils are remedied. 

There is no lack of ‘ active intentions to attack ”’—in- 
tentions to attack could hardly be passive—for in the first 
place the vélkisch programme naturally demands the union 
of all Germans in one Reich, and, further, Hitler has taken 
up the old demand of the Pan-Germans for land for settle- 
ment in the East. During the war Justizrat Class demanded 
land in the East ** free of men,”’ and caused offence even to 
those of his own class by the barbarity of this plan. Hitler 
dreams of “racially pure border-colonies,”” a kind of 
vétkisch stud: “specially appointed race commissions are to 
grant certificates for settlement to each individual; but this 
would be conditional on a definite measure of racial purity 
which would have to be defined. So gradually border- 
colonies can be founded, whose inhabitants are exclusively 
exemplars of the highest racial purity and hence of the 
highest racial ability.” 

The soil for the fulfilment of his vétkisch wish-dream he 
finds in Russia and the border States, Even his forcign 
policy is determined by the fundamentals of the new Heltan- 
schauung : victory of the strong, and annihilation or subjection 
of the weak. It is, of course, possible that he may have 
made a mistake in deciding who was strong and who weak, 
but this, for the time being, was not the main thing. 

Of the smail States he only says derisively that Germany 
would not be their ‘‘ policeman.” Czechoslovakia and 
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“inferior”? Poland he Iooks on as “in themselves” not 
capable of an alliance. 

Of Russia, Chamberlain had said that it was ‘ merely 
the latest incarnation of the eternal kingdom of Tambur- 
laine, and if one subtracts its German Imperial House, 
there remains only a decaying matiére brute... .”” Since, in 
Hitler’s opinion, “ the international Jew is to-day the sole 
ruler of Russia,” it is ‘‘ doomed to collapse.”’ ‘‘ We have been 
chosen by fate to be witnesses of a catastrophe which will 
be the most powerful confirmation of the correctness of our 
racial theory.” This is “a warning for Germany,” a sign- 
post pointing the way to the overthrow of Russia and the 
establishment there of German colonies. 

Hitler looks on England and Italy as possible allies. 
Fascism, his revered model, must have made Italy strong. 
“The Italy of to-day is not the Italy it was.”? He considers 
that secretly it is anti-Semitic. He can forgive the South 
Tyrol and the “ ghastly ”* mixture of races which he suspects 
in South Italy. He cherishes ‘‘ the most profound admiration 
for the great man south of the Alps.” 

It is a genera] German conviction that England, the lead- 
ing Germanic power, is invincible and filled with some kind 
of mystic power. Hitler shared this view. It is true that, for 
reasons impossible to fathom, he assumes that the British 
press is exclusively Jewish, but he is of the opinion that 
England is nevertheless struggling to avert surrender to the 
Jews, and so the case is not hopeless. 

Japan, it seems to him, cannot be conquered by the Jews. 
For all their talents, they cannot pretend to be yellow. But 
of course, “ if we look at it racially,” an alliance with the 
yellow race might “ perhaps be irresponsible.” This means 
that he would be glad to assume the responsibility. We know 
that anyone who is strong can be an honorary Aryan. 

Hitler can think only of offensive alliances: ‘* An alliance 
whose aim does not comprise the intention of a war is 
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senseless and valueless.” ‘Only by common gains and 
conquests *? can the destinies of nations be “‘ firmly welded 
to one another.” These sentences were suppressed in the 
English translation of Mein Kampf. The British and American 
public was only to become acquainted with an expurgated 
edition, without the rattle of arms, without the mire of 
blood, without the goal of goals—war. 

To prevent the distribution of the French edition of his 
book, Hitler, by this time Dictator, took action in the Paris 
courts. Not without reason, for wherever he writcs of war 
the name of France occurs: ‘* The deadly enemy of our 
people,” “the inexorable deadly enemy of the German 
people,” with its “ sadistically perverted thirst for revenge,” 
it is ‘the chauvinistic traditional enemy,” “‘ the French 
executioner,” “the one enemy whom we ntust crush,’’ 
against whom, “as must inevitably happen,” we must 
finally ‘' turn the battering ram.” 

Sadistic, thirsty for revenge, an executioner—but is 
France not strong? Not for the racialist ; for itis “‘infected by 
Jews and negroes,” ‘an African country on European soil,”” 
and for this reason “a lurking danger to the existence of 
the white race in Europe,” but apparently not to be feared 
as an opponent. 

In conjunction with England and Italy, Hitler wants to 
make preparations “ for settling accounts with France,” for 
the ‘ batde of life and death *’ which ‘* must inevitably 
come,” in order “ to attack it with our entire concentrated. 
strength,’ to arm for ‘a stab at the heart of our most 
villamous opponent.” 

The wild hatred for France which finds such manifold 
expression in Hitler’s book was later, when the diplomacy of 
the Reich was compelled to pick its way delicately, to cause - 
a certain embarrassment. An excuse was invented to explain 
away his expressions of hostility: Afein Kampf had been 
written at the time of the occupation of the Ruhr. As late as 
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December 1935, when the Leader’s Bible was’ quoted in 
detail in the French Chamber, the German Foreign Office 
in a statement issued to the Agence Havas put forward this 
apologia and continued that it was tendentious to make use 
of this work to cast doubt on Germany’s will for peace. 
Both the statement and explanation are false. The second 
volume of Mein Kampf, which contains the outburst against 
the ‘* Erbfeind,” was not written until 1926, after the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr, even after the new Peace Treaty of Locarno 
which Germany had signed under no sort of compulsion, 

Why does this book, from which the National Socialists 
take their programme, demand war against France, if 
Germany requires soil only in the East? Hitler cannot 
believe that France would remain quiet if the Reich attacked 
in the East, Indeed, how could he believe it at a time when 
there was a close alliance between Warsaw, Prague and 
Paris ? But he could not believe it cither because his whole 
character militates against such a belief: “If I myself were 
a Frenchman and valued France’s greatness as I consider 
Germany’s greatness sacred, I should be neither able nor 
willing to act differently from a Clemenceau.” A war, with 
his French frontier unprotected ? It was not to be thought of. 

Therefore he proposes a “ fina] active settling of accounts 
with France,” “‘a last decisive fight with the greatest 
ultimate aims on the German side.’’ Not a word of this 
appears in the Anglo-Saxon editions. In Germany it con- 
tinues to go through the printing-presses: ‘‘ the destruction 
of France. . . .”” While to-day there are only cighty million 
Germans in Europe, there will be ‘‘ within barely a hundred 
years, two hundred and fifty million Germans living on this 
continent.”* 

It is Hitter’s aim that “in seventy million heads, in men 
and in women . . . the common hatred shall grow to a single 
fiery sea of flame . . . from whose furnace shall arise a will 
hard as steel and a cry burst forth: ‘we want our arms 
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back !?” In the brain of the tiniest child “the glowing 
prayer ” shall be: “‘ Almighty God, bless our arms one day. 
. . - Bless our fight.” 

At so early an age and still so far from power, he followed 
the example of Frederick the Great and composed a political 
testament, in which he summarises the aims of his foreign 
policy. These again are concealed from England and 
America. 

Solemnly he enjoins his people: ‘‘ Never tolerate the exist- 
ence of two continental powers in Europe. Look on every 
attempt to organise a secondary military power on the 
frontiers of Germany—even if it merely shows itself in the 
formation of a State capable of military power—as an 
attack on Germany, and recognise in it not only the right, 
but the duty, to use every mcans, even armed force, to 
prevent the growth of such a State, or, alternatively, if it has 
already arisen, to destroy it ! 

“ See to it that the strength of our people finds its founda- 
tions not in colonies but on the soil of our native land in 
Europe ! Never look on the Reich as secured, unless for 
centuries to come it can give every offspring of our people 
his own parcel of Jand and soil ! Never forget that the most 
sacred right in this world is the right to soil that one cultivates 
oneself, and the most sacred sacrifice the blood one pours 
out for this earth.” 

The theory of “* blood and soil,’’ a revival of Rousseau- 
esque aspirations united with old Prussian aggressiveness, 
is set forth in Hitler’s political testament in the exalted idiom 
of the Prophet. But he has no copyright in the phrase. 
“Blood and soil’ haunts politics and literature, and gives 
literary men of all tendencies a welcome outlet for their 
aversion to tenements and intellect alike. 

At the same time, we lock in vain for the modest people 
who, even without conquests, might be settled in large 
numbers on Prussian soil. Such * primitive settlers,” as the 

Ne 
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technical term has it, might possibly be found in the Slavonic 
countries of the East, but not in the towns of Germany. The 
very poorest of Germans is passionately devoted to the 
allurements of city civilisation. *‘ Blood and soil”’ is simply 
a decadent fashion that crops up in every age. 

Hitler has a further contribution to make to racial theory; 
it has since been put into practice by the establishment of 
“* Erbgesundheitsgerichte”” (Eugenic Courts) ‘to declare in- 
capable of reproduction all that is palpably ill and here- 
ditarily afflicted and all that carries on the affliction, and 
to exccute this in practice.” He is of the opinion that the 
application of his principles for only six hundred years would 
“contribute to a revival of health which to-day secms 
scarcely conccivable.”” 

This is not new either. A few years earlier, a celebrated 
German professor had received some support for his proposal 
to kill the invalid, weak-minded and useless members of 
socicty. This type of eugenics perfectly reficcts Hitler’s 
watchword “ annihilation of the weak.” It links up with 
preferential treatment of the strong, of the enterprising, of 
those in settled circumstances. Hitler promises the most 
magnificent results: “‘A State which in an age of racial 
poisoning devotes itself to the care of its best racial elements 
must one day become master of the earth. 

If we look closely, we see that Hitler himself does not 
always find this “ new Weltanschauung ” new. In one passage 
he complains of the “ wretched army of our narrow-minded 
modern bourgeois,” who are too cowardly to follow him and. 
“* groan out their cternal excuse: ‘ of course, that all sounds 
very nice, but it can’t be done!” He is never tired of 
attacking the “ proverbial cowar 2 








cc”? and “intellectual 
senility ’’ of the middle classes, who cannot make use of their 
own power, whose wishes and desires are the same as his, 
but who are too hesitant to admit this and have not enough 
confidence in themselves to support him and so put their 
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strength to the test. This was precisely the thing of which 
the Pan-Germans had accused their fellow-citizens, the 
Party leaders and Ministers—the lack of determination, of 
loyalty to principles, of consistency, whether it was a matter 
of the violent suppression of a strike, the disfranchisement of 
the Jews or the missed opportunity of a war. 

One can summarise this new-old Weltanschauung in one 
sentence, the reversal of a moral commandment: ‘ Where 
there are weaker men, always choose the side of the stronger.” 

Christian and Socialist ethics enjoin on the faithful the 
duty of taking the part of the weak. The very idea nauseated 
Hitler. Socialism he wanted to destroy. But he believed, in 
spite of his unchristian views, that he would be able to come 
to terms with the Christian Church. 

He does not follow his adviser Rosenberg, who in 
his Myth of the Twentieth Century reproduces a mass of 
obsolete rubbish about the clergy and puts the “ Syrio- 
Etruscan Pope ” on a level with the witch-doctor of savage 
negro tribes. He did not forget that he had learnt in Vienna 
that a politician should ‘‘ bring powerful existing institutions 
over to his side.’? These tactics determined his attitude to 
the Churches. The Party programme professes ‘ positive 
Christianity.” He himself says: ‘‘ To a political leader the 
religious doctrines and institutions of his people must always 
be inviolable.” And again: “‘ For the politician the assess- 
ment of the value of a religion must be determined not so 
much by any faults it may have as by the good qualities of 
a manifestly better substitute. But as long as a substitute of 
this kind is apparently lacking, the existing religion can only 
be demolished by fools or criminals.” But this simply means 
that he is anxious to avoid conflict: he welcomes Catholic 
and Protestant supporters alike. He shares the opinion of 
Social Democracy that “religion is a private affair”; he 
merely expresses it differently. He does not want to repeat 
the Kulturkampf; the subjugation of the Catholic Church, a 
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thing “‘ which even a Bismarck could not do,” should not be 
lightly undertaken by “‘ any immature brain in the ranks 
of the védlkisch movement.” 

This, as late as the year 1926, when he wrote the second 
volume of his book, was Hitler’s intention. 

Later it was to be shown that he had made a mistake. 
The Churches were not as empty, as characterless, as dis- 
loyal to their origins as Hitler had supposed. It was one of 
his supporters, Ernst Bergmann, a professor of philosophy 
and founder of the Deutschreligion, who spoke the truth: 
“A man who thinks he can reconcile Christianity with 
National Socialism is neither a true Christian nor a true 
National Socialist.” 

Since the Great War there have not been many convinced 
adherents of Western civilisation. The tremendous distress 
which has come over the world with the disruption of inter- 
national co-operation and the destruction of world trade has 
made the majority of mankind resuess, disturbed, ill at ease. 
The further socicty drew away from the fundamentals of 
Christianity, from peace, from love for one’s neighbour, 
from charity, the more receptive became its members to 
new doctrines and new faiths. Hitler's battle-cry, ‘* victory 
to the strong and subjection or annihilation to the weak,” 
is a declaration of war against the basis of our intellectual 
and moral existence. Slowly, men are coming to its defence. 
The conflict between Christianity and Socialism, which has 
often seemed insuperable, pales before this crude, wild, 
outrageous attack on humanity. 


CHAPTER X 
THE PHENIX 


Many pouitrcar rigurers have looked back with 
gratitude on the period of their lives that they spent in 
prison, and have confessed that what was intended as a 
punishment, in the end turned out for their own good. 
Hitler never expressed sentiments of this kind. At one time 
he tried to assume a martyr’s crown on the strength of his 
internment, but the attempt did not succeed. Imprisonment 
for political offences was too common a thing in the German 
Republic. Others spent not only a longer, but a far less com- 
fortable time in prison. 

On the question whether the prisoner should be discharged 
before his time, that is before the expiry of the statutory 
period of five years, the governor of the prison, among others, 
had to give an opinion. From Landsberg everything imagin-~ 
able was done to get Hitler free as soon as possible; not in 
order to get rid of him, but simply out of sympathy for the 
famous prisoner. In Bavaria the public is always contrary in 
its views. After his glorious trial, Hitler had reached the 
apex of popularity. The general opinion prevailed also 
among the staff of the prison. The Governor called him 
“humble, modest, agreeable, quiet, sensible, serious. He 
neither smokes nor drinks, and although he is on good 
comradely terms with his fellow-prisoners, they look up to 
him as a man of authority.” To this description he added: 
** he has no leaning towards women. Women with whom he 
came into contact here during visits he treated with great 
politeness, without however entering into serious political 
discussions with them.’? A National Socialist official, who 
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was one of the warders, proudly records that Hitler refused 
to see even a Princess because at the moment he happened 
to be busy dictating. 

We wonder whether the governor of the prison attached 
any peculiar significance to this lack of a “leaning towards 
women.” 

The sex life of the German Dictator, indeed, lies behind a 
veil. It is not possible to take seriously the rumours which on 
one occasion coupled him with a young Munich lady, and 
on another with a lady prominent in the world of music. 
Even if they were true, what would they prove ? His demon- 
strative friendship, as Chancellor, with a film actress, a lady 
of greater ambition than charm, looked much more lke 
camouflage than sincerity. 

The Germans are to multiply, ever to multiply—that is 
the historical task Hitler sets them, “ the ultimate aim,” to 
use his own phrase. The eighty million are to become two 
hundred and fifty million. Yet he himself takes no part in 
carrying out this national duty, Mussolini, his model, has 
had child after child. But Hitler will not marry. “May it not 
be assumed that he feels a violent abhorrence for the married 
state ? The other great men in his entourage are made very 
much the same way. 

That he can be cheerful and sociable when chatting or 
joking with young girls tells us nothing about his character. 
Occasionally in his book he mentions “ inexperienced blonde 
young girls,” but only when he is speaking of “ black-haired 
Jew boys,” ‘black parasites of the people,” ‘ crooked- 
legged, nauseating Jew bastards,” when his anti-Semitic 
sexual envy is fighting for expression. 

Far more frequently Hitler speaks of * young men teeming 
with strength ” and of their ‘* beautiful bodies.” When he 
speaks to women, he tells them enthusiastically of his “ fine, 
sturdy young men with spades, wearing nothing but trousers, 
naked to the waist.” 
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To return to the Landsberg period. “‘ Quiet and sensible,” 
as the Governor represented him, Hitler was not, or at least 
not always. He used the fortress as a base for directing his 
party, or rather, he tried to direct the party. Matters were 
by no means going smoothly, and so there were vehement 
bursts of temper when subordinate leaders came to Lands- 
berg for consultations. But the respect in which the Putsch 
leader was held in the so-called penal establishment was 
great. The officials went through the corridors on tiptoe with 
a finger on their lips when the great man was raging, anxious 
only not to disturb him. 

Hitler had appointed two plenipotentiaries: Alfred Rosen- 
berg for political work and Captain Ernst Réhm for the 
Storm ‘Troops. We see here the division of forces which he 
was hardly ever able to escape: the rivalry between politi- 
cians and soldiers later gave him plenty of trouble. But this 
was only one of severat problems which quickly led to 
difficulties. Another was the question whether the party 
should put up candidates for Parliament or not, and a third 
the relations between the Bavarian National Socialists and 
the North German Nationalists. 

To induce Hitler to make a decision is one of the hardest 
tasks imaginable. This was always a fact well known in the 
party, and Jater it was to make itself equally felt in the 
Government. Now, last of all, foreign Cabinets are begin- 
ning to realise it. 

‘This was characteristic of Hitler as a free man; his in- 
ability to reach a decision was heightened now in captivity. 
Neither in Jetters nor in conversations was it possible to get 
a clear “ yes” or “no” out of him, He opposed everything 
to which he afterwards gave his consent. When subsequently 
he could get angry about what others had done, he had found 
the best outlet for his irascible mood. 

RGhm in his Memoirs had to force himself to speak with 
respect of his Leader. But he could not resist mentioning, 
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for instance, that he once spoke to Hitler “ without en- 
countering contradiction.” Again, he says: ‘I felt that in 
his seclusion he found it hard to reach decisions.” Other 
subordinate leaders had the same experience. Since not one of 
them was told clearly what to do, they had to act on their 
own initiative. 

The relations between Hitler’s party and the North 
German Nationalists were vague and unsettled. During the 
march on the Feldherrnhalle, one of the Prussians, Herr von 
Grafe-Goldebee, a member of the Reichstag and a big land- 
owner, had marched immediately behind Hitler. But this 
denoted nothing more than a gesture of sympathy. The unity 
between “the gentlemen in the North” and the South 
Germans existed in the Nationalist camp just as little as in 
other parties. On the far side of the river Main, Hitler had 
no admirers. Now, when negotiations were being held with 
a view to a fusion of parties, Hitler demanded recognition of 
his programme and his leadership. He felt himself far too in- 
secure with the Prussians to join them on a basis of equality. 

At first everything went contrary to Hitler’s wishes or at 
least contrary to what seemed to be his wishes. National 
Socialists and ‘ racial ’’ Nationalists (Vélkische) stood at the 
elections and gained successes which surpassed all expecta- 
tions. In April and May, the Bavarian and Warttemberg 
Diets and the Reichstag were newly clected. Everywhere 
volkisck groups of some size were returned; in Bavaria 
twenty-three of their members were elected ta Parliament, 
in Wurttemberg eight and in the Reich thirty-two. Luden- 
dorff, Grafe, and Réhm were among them, as well as a new 
man of whom we shall frequently hear later, Gregor 
Strasser, a Landshut chemist and National Socialist group- 
leader in Lower Bavaria. 

‘The Reichstag deputies joined forces under the leadership 
of Ludendorff, Grafe and Strasser, and formed one group. 
All was arranged without Hitler. This was reason enough 
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for him to allow his wrecked nerves to do their worst. He 
foamed with anger, resigned the leadership of the Party and 
declared he would abstain from all political activity until 
he was again free. Full of bitterness, he announced that he 
would not sec visitors in Landsberg—but he did not mean 
this seriously. It was onc of the outbursts in which the Dicta- 
tor’s political life is so rich. They, more than anything else, 
speak for the sureness of his instinct. Often he scores his best 
hits when to all appearances he has lost control of his nerves. 

Side by side with politics, the so-called “ defence move- 
ment ” went on, It was still widely believed that war against 
France, the traditional enemy, might break out any day; it 
was essential to have as many soldiers as possible. After the 
collapse of November gth, the Bavarian Government itself 
had attempted to bring the irregulars under its wing. It 
founded a Notbann and entrusted its leadership to General 
von Epp, the man who had overthrown the Munich Soviet 
Republic and who had done so much for Hitler. The founders 
of this latest defence league wanted to associate with it some 
kind of privilege. They decreed that “ anyone who is not in 
the Nolbann may take no part in the impending war of 
liberation.’’ But this sounded too much like officialdom to be 
taken seriously. 

Réhm had also been convicted of high treason, but, 
together with others like him who were found guilty in a 
lesser degree, had been discharged on the day sentence was 
pronounced, The indefatigable soldier at once started again 
at the very point where he had stopped: recruiting, drilling 
and holding parades. Against the Notbann of Epp he sect up 
a Frontbann which was to unite all the defence leagues. 

His conviction remaincd what it always had been: a 
soldicr had to play his part in politics. R6hm did not under- 
stand that politics, in other words the leadership of a nation 
or a party, must be homogencous; he believed in the neces- 
sity of dualism, of a duplication of functions, His ideal was 
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not modelled on Frederick the Great or Napoleon, the 
soldier-sovercign. He followed the example of Moltke and 
Ludendorff, who wanted only to guide and check the politi- 
cians, and not supplant them. He might have learnt a lesson 
from the events that followed the Great War. But clever and 


competent as he was, he could never grasp the main thing. 
He says, it is true, that he demands the chief position in the 
State for the soldier, but he cannot understand that in that 





case the soldier must be a politician, a political leader. No 
one has taught with greater insistence than Clausewitz that 
the Army must be subordinate to politics. Exactly like 
Ludendorff and the majority of German officers, Réhm 
studied the great Prussian military philosopher to little 
advantage. 

Hitler never recognised military claims in his party. For 
this reason he always had to fight his military adviscrs. He 
required troops for political guerilla warfare, for his mass 
mectings and for service in the streets. He knew the magic 
influence that marching and fluttering banners exercise on 
the German mind, and in his propaganda campaign he 
could not do without them. He granted banners and military 
tides, founded brigades and divisions. But he never wanted 
to use them for anything except intimidation, and he was 
anxious to leave war preparations to the experts in the Army. 

But Captain Réhm finally formulated his opposition in an 
ultimatum, a ‘demand ” which he sent to Iudendorff, 
the leader of the entire vétkisch movement. He wrote: “ the 
political and military movements are entirely independent 
of one another. Both the political and the military movement 
are represented in the parliamentary group. As the present 
leader of the military movement, I demand that the defence 
leagues be granted appropriate representation in Parliament 
and that they be not hindered in their own particular work. 
... Germany’s liberty—at home and abroad—will never be 
won by mere chatter and bargaining; it must be fought 
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for . . .” Nonsense that it was, it could not have been ex- 
pressed more clearly. 

Hitler had said neither “‘ yes *? nor “no” to R6hm’s new 
plans, He approved of nothing in which he himself could not 
play a part. But now the Frontbann was becoming a danger to 
him. The Public Prosecutor had some of the subordinate 
leaders arrested and demanded that Hitler should not be 
released from internment: for he, too, was said to be a party 
to these new treasonable plans. But the Bavarian Minister of 
Justice stepped in and set him free. This was Dr. Girtner, 
the man who after May 1st had let his prosecution on a 
charge of breach of the peace slide, and who, in the opinion 
of his colleague Schweyer, had, by giving way to Hitler’s 
threat “ of treasonable revelations,” brought himself ‘‘ into a 
certain dependence ” on him. Now he had once again an 
opportunity, ‘by cleaning up matters in time, to avert 
calamity later.” But this opportunity too he let slip. 

Rohm’s playing at soldiers cost Hitler three months’ 
liberty. The Leader grew angry. “Hitler, Kricbel and Weber 
in their cell could not realise what was at stake,” Réhm 
complained. “ They felt that their approaching freedom was 
being jeopardised, and tricd to lay the blame not on the 
enemy, but on the friends who were fighting for them.” 

This was said with bitterness, but it was not the only 
thing that the honest soldier found bitter. When elections 
took place again in December, he was not given a seat. 
Later he was deeply disappointed by Hiter himself. Full of 
respect in spite of everything, he wrote: “I know that many 
men cannot stand warnings and advice. A bond of sincere 
friendship bound me to Hitler. It was just because I saw that 
flatterers were forcing their way to him, blindly worshipping 
him and not daring to utter a word of contradiction, that 
I considered it my duty as a true friend to speak openly.” 

Inevitably, this ended badly. Hitler had by this time been 
released from the fortress, and he was invited to say at last 
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what was to become of the Party’s soldiers. Again he was 
unable to make up his mind. He remained in seclusion and 
did not show himself in public. 

At a consultation of leaders, which took place in the 
castle of Count HelJdorf in Franconia, his presence was 
urgently required. But, Rohm records, “the attempt to 
bring Hitler in a car from Bayreuth did not succeed, as 
Hitler was not to be found.” This was a trick which the 
Leader often employed later: when a situation became 
embarrassing, he would go into hiding. 

Réhm wrote him a letter of farewell, full of expressions of 
friendship and gratitude; Hitler, who had far greater cause 
to be affectionate, who owed all he was to Réhm, never 
answered the letter, 

Réhm abandoned politics, worked in various places and 
finally disappeared. “ Sometimes my path led me to places 
that would make the good simple dourgeois blush and 
shudder.” Salvation came from afar, He was appointed 
military instructor in Bolivia. 

The man’s loyalty was unshakable. When Hitler in 1930 
recalled him, he gave up his command in the war against 
Paraguay, with a heavy heart, but without hesitation. 
Within twenty-four hours he started for home. 

This Frontbann dispute was by no means the only row there 
had been in the vélkisch camp. Streicher and Esser, the anti- 
Semitic sex maniacs, were raging against the “ gentlemen ” 
in the party. Rosenberg attacked Esser in public. ‘There were 
even National Socialist rowdies who openly treated General 
Ludendorff, the movement's patron Saint, with disrespect. 
Gregor Strasser, disobeying Hitler’s order, threw in his lot 
with the North Germans. Péhner left the party and went 
over to the German Nationalists. It was a fight of all against 
all, 

The end of the odtkisch movement scemed to have come, 
but not merely because of the squabbles of the leaders. 
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Germany had entered on a new historical phase, in which 
there was no room for a party of the nature of National 
Socialism. The time from 1924 to 1929, the period during 
which Stresemann guided German policy, was, in com- 
parison with the years which preceded and followed it, a 
happy age. 

Let us cast our minds back. How was it that confusion 
had been able to make such headway? When Hitler, flourish- 
ing a revolver, invaded the meeting in the Burgerbrauhaus to 
proclaim himself Dictator over Germany, German currency 
had reached its lowest point. Government bonds, debentures, 
mortgages and gilt-cdged securities of every kind, which 
until then had been considered secure and inviolable, had 
without exception lost their valuc. The inflation had com- 
pleted its work of demoralisation and social disruption. The 
sums of money which Hitler's irregulars “‘ confiscated? in 
the night of November 8th had a face value of billions, of 
hundreds of thousands of million marks, but they were only 
worth a few dollars. The Ruhr was occupied by French and 
Belgian troops. The so-called passive resistance, which was 
intended to make it impossible for the occupying powers to 
exploit the coal mines, had been a wretched failure. The 
terrible state of want into which the middle classes and the 
proletariat, all employees, officials and pensioners, as well as 
most rentiers, had fallen, had spread the general conviction 
that a radical change in the constitution of the State was 
imperative, Public institutions were destitute and pitifully 
neglected. Side by side with this, it was maddening to see 
the luxury which those who profited by the impoverishment 
of the majority were able to afford. The Juxury of great 
motor-cars, of expensive hotels, of dances and parties 
shocked the whole world. Big landowners, industrialists and 
exporters made a shameless display of their wealth. The 
face of the world had become a leering mask. 

This created the soil in which National Socialism flourished 
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and quickly grew. The general feeling of catastrophe had 
still been in the air when Reichstag elections were held, in 
May 1924, and the vélkisch partics gained their successes. 
But after rational politics, which Stresemann had introduced, 
had had their effect, everything was changed. Germany had 
good money again. Relations with forcign nations were 
correct, and the problem of reparations was on the best way 
to being solved. A flood of American credits poured into the 
country. Workers and employees no longer starved. 

The Reichstag was dissolved. Even before Hitler left the 
fortress, the vélkisch cause had declined. In the new Reichs- 
tag, only fourteen remained of the thirty-two extremists. 
Hitler and his friends believed that everything would have 
been different if only his services, their tower of political 
strength, had been available. But this was no more than an 
illusion. For Germany now again had firm ground under its 
feet. Hitler returned to a world transformed. 

One of Hiuer’s wisest critics in his own camp, the writer 
Herbert Blank, thought that his detention in the fortress had 
affected the Leader’s character. ‘The old Hitler his supporters 
had known ‘ died in the fortress of Landsberg.”’ From this 
time on, he lived in “ speechless terror” of being interned 
again. He “ fled back into the nineteenth century.” 

This critical supporter shares one quality with millions of 
the less critical: they do not know their Leader. They are 
not acquainted cither with Hitler’s aims and tactics nor 
with his spoken and written works. Hider never exploited 
anything more than the fact that those who trusted him 
knew nothing about him. 

It was about the year 1930 that Blank began to have 
doubts about Hitler. Looking back on the life and work of 
his idol, he found that imprisonment had broken him. Until 
the Putsch he had been a true and pure revolutionary, who 
waged war against the injustice which the world had done 
the Germans. Blank did not trouble to carry his researches 
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further back, and he never mastered the tough subject- 
matter of Mein Kampf. If he had, he would have discovered 
that at the early age of twenty Hitler had been an admirer 
of Lueger, the opportunist demagogue, and that it was from 
him that he learnt “‘ to bring powerful existing institutions 
aver to his side ” and “ to gain from these well-tried sources 
of power the greatest possible advantage for his own move- 
ment.” The critic set himself all too light a task. Otherwise 
he would have seen that the Leader never departed from 
the principles he had recognised so early, that he always 
wanted to march with the stronger battalions and that from 
the very start he had been a “ revolutionary against the 
revolution,” the tool and admirer of power. For this reason, 
his detention marks merely an interruption of his career, and 
not a transformation of his character. 

On the contrary, during the months that followed, his 
political talent stood him in excellent stead, although they 
were the Party’s least successful period. Until the Putsch, he 
had been borne on the wave of national misery, and the 
army had supported him. Years later, the epoch-making 
catastrophe of unemployment on a tremendous scale was to 
carry him aloft and make him great. 

But it is his greatest achievement that during the Strese- 
mann period, in years of increasing prosperity and inter- 
national reconciliation, he did not go under. When he 
seemed least significant, he had his most difficult task to 
perform, 

The situation with which Adolf Hiter found himself faced 
at the beginning of the year 1925 could hardly have been 
less favourable to him. Germany was on the path to stability, 
and the ultra-Nationalist cause was in chaos. This was no 
accidental coincidence. ‘“ National Revolution’? cannot 
flourish as long as the State flourishes. It is a symptom of 
universal illness. 


‘The North German Nationalists for a long time refused to 
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entertain the idea of a “ party.” They preferred to speak of 
a ‘ movement.” “ Deutsch-Vélkisch Freedom Movement ” 
and similar names were adopted by their societies. In 1925 
there was, indeed, nothing on the extreme Right that 
deserved the name of party. Ultra-Nationalism hardly even 
deserved to be called a movement, It was litile more than a 
mood. 

Before the war it had been much the same with the Pan- 
Germans, who, although they were numerically only a weak 
movement, everywhere found support in leagues and 
parties, in positions of office and command. But the leaders 
of the Pan-Germans were men whose ambitions did not 
extend to externals, to whom their cause was all-important 
and who were satisfied with guiding the Government “on 
the quiet.”” At that time, one could achieve anything by 
appealing to Ministers, party chiefs and gencrals, and 
reminding them that they themselves believed, decp down 
in their hearts, that Germany must become the strongest 
power on land and sea, that pacifism and the parliamentary 
system were paralysing forces, and the Jews a bane to the 
nation, These were views they could not deny, because they 
themselves were fond of airing them “ among friends.” If 
they were reminded of this, the officials were forced to admit 
with shame that their actions stood in dishonourable con- 
trast to their beliefs. The Pan-Germans considered them- 
selves the guardians of the national conscience. 

Hitler laughed at “the people who never get tired of 
emphasising that volkische Weltanschauung was far from being 
the ‘ private preserve’ of an individual but slumbered or 
‘lived’ in the hearts of God knows how many millions.’’ 
This “ slumbering ’’ had not held Germany back from the 
edge of the precipice. Only a “ political party organised on 
the model of shock troops ” could be of any use. He had no 
use for the methods of Class, the schemer who loved to work 
in obscurity. He could not afford to play this part, for he 
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was compelled to force his way to the “ gentlemen” from 
without; nor would he have been able to bear obscurity. 
He is too fond of show, of pomp, of jordliness. He would 
far rather be Cesar in a village than secret adviser in 
Rome. 

But the forces with which the Pan-Germans carried on 
their work of intrigue and those on which Hitler based his 
campaign were the same. He alleged, it is true, that he 
wanted to fight Marxism and win the workers for the 
Nationalist cause. But for the time being he could only make 
conquests in the Nationalist camp. He copied the Pan- 
German way of approach. ‘* You pretend to be a National- 
ist ? And you put up with military control, the occupation, 
the obligation to pay tribute, the entire ‘ peace dictate’ of 
Versailles? And of your own frce will you make new 
treaties with the victors and oppressors who suck us dry ?”” 
This is an appeal which must awaken an ccho in the heart 
of every Nationalist. The Nationalist ‘“‘ movement” in 
reality existed everywhere, even among the parties of the 
Left. To mould it into a party was his task. 

Yet another force came to his assistance, a force with 
which the Pan-Germans never had any contact. It was 
also a “‘ movement,” and was called the ‘“* Youth Move- 
ment.” 

At the beginning of the century, the youth of Germany felt 
the necessity of a fundamental change in its life. It wanted 
more frecdom, more independence, and more community 
feeling. Young men and women were tired of being nothing 
except creatures who had not yet grown up. Occasionally 
even the opposite extreme was met with: a good many of 
them never stopped being youths, even long after they had 
grown up. Youth, which previously had been looked on 
almost as a blemish, became a watchword, an end in itself. 

The Youth Movement had no programme, although it had 


many programmes drafted for it. What it evolved was a 
Ox 
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new rhythm of life, which spread in all classes of the German 
people. 

The war impressed it with its own stamp. Often it found 
definite expression in the volunteer corps, which after the 
war fought against Bolsheviks and Poles, and even more 
against the revolutionary workers at home. 

Finally it was made a political force. There was now no 
age limit. Leagues were formed within every political move- 
ment; soon they acquired a military character. Where 
formerly their members had gone on rambles together, 
they now devoted themselves to field-practice, night man- 
oeuvres and Wehrsport. 

The vélkisch section of the Youth Movement split into 
several groups, which often were at feud with one another. 
While time and again Réhm and others tried in vain to unite 
them in a central organisation, Hitler was far too egocentric 
and hungry for power not to move in the opposite direction. 
He wanted to split and ruin the others, and to incorporate 
their members in his Storm Troops. Soon he succeeded in 
uniting a great many of them under his leadership. At the 
Party Congress in Nuremberg in August 1927, twenty 
thousand Storm Troop men paraded. 

The S.A. took over the homoerotic trait which had always 
been characteristic of part of the Youth Movement. This 
reflected the leanings of Hitler’s own intimate circle. Their 
fanatical worship of the ‘‘ Leader” was not without its 
homosexual elements. The predominance of emotion, the 
mixture of soft and rough, the Iove of the heroic—this 
was prevalent in the Youth Movement as among the 
National Socialist, in their need of a champion, Messianic 
and narcissistic, to draw these passionate emotions to 
himself. 

‘The raw material of the “‘ movement” was there for the 
asking. But Hitler, when he again appeared in public, was 
master of only a very small fraction of it. 
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Moreover, he was himself in an awkward position, The 
greater part of his penalty had been remitted, but this 
remission was granted only on condition of good conduct. 
If in the course of the subsequent three years he again 
exposed himself to legal procecdings, then the statutory 
sentence would automatically come into force, and he would 
have to return to the fortress for a number of years. 

Finally, he was not of German nationality. His Austrian 
nationality had been taken away from him: the fact 
that he had served in a foreign—that is, the German— 
army, gave the Vienna Government an excuse for making 
it impossible for their embarrassing compatriot to return. 
Nevertheless, deportation always hung threateningly over 
his head. 

This would not have been a popular step. For an Austrian, 
and particularly a man who had fought at the front in the 
German Army, was felt, by all except the Grosspreussen, to be 
a German. It was Democrats and Social Democrats who 
were anxious for the Anschluss with Austria, and Lébe, a 
Social Democrat, President of the Reichstag and Chairman 
of the German-Austrian People’s League, opposed, simply 
out of a feeling of justice, any discrimination against Hitler. 
It was not until much later that some members of the parties 
of the Left started speaking about the “‘ Bohemian.” But, 
even if they would not have been popular, there would have 
been no violent public outcry if steps had at that time been 
taken against “ the troublesome alien.’”” When Prussia and 
Bavaria alternately forbade him to speak in public, the ban 
was received without particular indignation on the part of 
the public. He was not yet important enough to cause 
serious embarrassment to the Government. 

Hitler is far from being a monomaniac. If it sometimes 
looks like it, it is merely a passing phase. It is the same here 
as with the breaking through of his subconscious, with his 
ecstasies and his bursts of anger : such momentary occurrences 
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are conscious and intentional. Generally speaking, he has 
an extraordinary sense for realities. 

The first thing he did when he left the fortress was to go 
to Péhner, the Bavarian Monarchist, who had in the mean- 
time joined the German Nationalist Party that was then in 
power. From there, he went on to the new Prime Minister 
of Bavaria, the Clericalist leader, Held. He wanted to follow 
the old recipe which he had tried once before: to offer his 
help against the Marxists and to place himself ‘“ before” 
or ‘ behind ” anyone who protected him. But this time he 
met with a cold reception. Things had in the meantime 
been settled, and no need was felt for so dubious a 
helper. 

While he was in the fortress, Hitler had already on one 
occasion said that he did not want to wage “‘a fight against 
Rome.” This had not been entirely prudent. Jurgen von 
Ramin, a vdlkisch member of the Reichstag, to whom the 
remark was made, repeated it in the North. There it was 
received with horror by his party friends, of whom some 
were anti-clerical, others anti-ccclesiastical, and others 
again simply anti-Christian. Another Nationalist, Count 
Reventlow, wrote a violent article on Hitler’s “‘ peace with 
Rome.” He called him quite plainly a political jack-in-the- 
box. 

When later, in an attempt to explain and excuse himself, 
Hitler declared at a meeting that one should not fight more 
than one enemy at a time, he aroused the distrust of the 
Catholic Party. Cardinal Faulhaber announced from the 
pulpit that the vélkisch movement was Antichrist himself. 
He was to find his judgment confirmed when Hitler became 
head of the Reich. 

It was an awkward time. It was not only his supporters 
who had gone astray. His great protector had also lost 
interest for the time being; the army’s experience of the 
** national revolutionaries ” had been bad. Throughout the 
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Stresemann period, its sympathy was only platonic. It was 
true that the leagues of every kind were an ideal reservoir 
for quick recruiting, which might at any time become 
necessary, and thercfore were assured of the army’s attention. 
The army needed them too for “ frontier protection ” on 
the Polish border, a kind of “‘ Black Reichswehr ”’ which has 
never gone out of existence. But they did not think Hitler 
important, and they did not like him. Réhm found few to 
share his affection for the plebeian. 

Ludendorff too broke away. His behaviour at the trial 
had aroused no enthusiasm in the inner circle of the National 
Socialist Party. “ Just as surprised as you. . . .”” His naively 
consistent denial that he had taken part in the Putsch had 
helped him to obtain his dishonourable acquittal. His fellow 
defendants considered that he had deserved it. 

Against Hitler’s will, the general had taken part in the 
union with the North German Nationalists. Moreover, 
Hitler had destroyed Réhm’s military plans, all of which of 
course presupposed Ludendorff’s supremacy. “The old 
cavalry-charger ” and “ the wild mustang,” as Ward Price 
called them, had too many grudges against one another. 

Nevertheless, in 1925, they joined forces once again; 
when a new President of the Reich was elected, the extrem- 
ists could have no candidate but Ludendorff. But the move- 
ment had by this time sunk to a low ebb. Barcly a year 
before, it had got two million votes and, as recently as four 
months before, as many as nine hundred thousand. Its 
candidate for the Presidency reccived fewer than three 
hundred thousand. At the second ballot Hindenburg, who 
had preserved his halo with greater success, had received 
almost fifteen million votes. The name of Ludendorff had 
lost all power of attraction, and this naturally made a 
realist like Hitler cool off. His connection with the broken 
idol was severed. Subsequently Ludendorff made violent 
attacks on his old friends. He had the old, authentic belief 
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in the Devil and he could conceive of only one foe. So he 
thought that the National Socialists too were “ entirely 
Judaised.” 

In the quict years of the Stresemann pcriod, Hitler waged 
not so much the fight of his Party against other partics—for 
here there was no great prospect of success—as the fight with- 
in the Party against self-assertive rivals. Nowhere, not evenin 
Germany, was there more talk of discipline than among the 
Vélkische. Nowhere was the lack of discipline more apparent. 

“The national vélkisch movernent was undergoing a serious 
crisis,” Réhm complained. ‘It was split and riven, group 
against group, defence movement against Party, leader 
against icader, a picture of ferment and disruption.” 

The contrast between external appearances and inner 
reality was great. All the leaders, high and low, were agrecd 
that the main thing was to introduce soldierly bearing into 
politics. This found its reflection in their demonstrations : 
parades, with gencrals—cither genuine survivors of the old 
Imperial Army or imitations created by themselves—taking 
the salute, always stood in the centre of the picture. 
Marching in military order and formation in ranks were 
to be a symbol and model for the Party. 

But there discipline and unity were at an end. ‘he leaders, 
who stood “like iron”? or ‘like steel” or ** like granite ” 
at parades of Storm Troops and civilian supporters, hated 
and despised one another. Intrigue, agitation and slander 
were rife. Immediately after this military show of obedience 
and subordination, the council of war would begin, and 
everyone, hot with anger and rage, speak against everyone 
else. 

‘The achievement of Hitler, who managed to subject men 
whom it was apparently impossible to discipline, was all 
the greater. The vélkisch groups in North Germany destroyed 
one another, fell away and disappeared, but the National 
Socialist Party remained. His success seems all the more 
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astonishing when one remembers that there was the 
strongest personal prejudice against him; for after all, 
to them he was always the South German, the Bavarian, 
the Austrian, 

“He was sickeningly moody,” wrote one of his National 
Socialist critics in the North. “His temper changed by 
fits and starts and was not at all to the taste of his North 
German colleagues. . . . He can ring all the changes; at 
one moment he is the ‘ good boy’ rather clumsily kissing 
the hand of his motherly friend Bechstcin, at the next 
he can be the highly-strung artist and find life exquisitely 
painful,” So it goes on; ‘‘ disdain, sulking, smiles, tender- 
ness,” quite often even tears, to soften the heart of his 
enemy-friends. 

He could be imperious too. A district Jeader accused 
him of Byzantinism and excessive luxury. He thundered : 
“*T will not tolerate interference when I go driving in a car 
with my niece or anyone else. It is no business of the move+ 
ment ! I am not paid by the Party !” 

Another former member of his Party, Otto Strasser, once 
described him in these words: “ He is a tactician of the 
first water ! With finger-tips as sensitive as a woman’s ! 
Superb at handling character, like an actor ! Slippery as an 
ecl, with the oily ambiguity of a courtier of the old school ! 
He can smile winningly or break into tears—there is probably 
no discussion in which he docs not produce this trump— 
and suddenly burst out into furious abuse or raging threats, 
if he thinks this likely to make more of an impression ! *” 

Arthur Dinter, who for a long time was an important man 
in the Party, wrote: ‘‘ When one approaches the Leader, 
one is repetled by his coldness and brutality. He is a calcu- 
lating demagogue, who perfects every gesture in front of a 
mirror, who finds every means justified if only it will deceive 
the masses, and who gets intoxicated on his own vanity.’* 

But we know that he is far from being exclusively cold 
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and brutal. On the contrary, he can be more affectionate 
than most men, and his own particular mood is one of 
simple cheeriness, naivety, boyishness. It was General von 
Lossow who spoke of Hitler as sentimental and brutal. 
The range of this artist is wide; it is only a step from sharp 
to flat, he carries every colour on his palette. 

In the choice of his means he knows no scruples. Again 
and again his critical supporters speak of him as ‘t the 
Austrian. ... Metternich H, an illegitimate Hapsburg.”” 

** Divide et impera ” is the maxim by which he leads the 
Party. He does not like his subordinate leaders to be too 
friendly and confidential with one another; he actually 
likes them to quarrcl, for then his position as arbiter 
gains in importance. Yet he is never in a hurry to 
exercise it. 

A member of his Party once wrote : * Among Hitler’s men, 
no man loves his neighbour, Jealousy, hate, envy and 
personal interests predominate. No one has the right to 
criticise the Party leadership unless he wants to be thrown 
out,”” 

Czech-Jochberg, one of the Party’s official writers, a 
flatterer by vocation, admitted : “ Does friendship unite these 
men with Hitler ? I think not. At least, not friendship in the 
usual sense of the word. . . .”” 

Hitler has no objection to small faults on the part of his 
subordinates. A district leader who drinks more than he 
should, who sleeps with his colleagues’ wives, or whose 
accounts do not tally, is no embarrassment to him. If a 
Storm Troop leader takes too intimate an interest in his 
young soldiers—well, the Party Dictator knows what 
human frailty is ! 

He hears about them, he knows them and remains silent. 
But his silence speaks eloquently enough to the person 
concerned. ‘‘ The wire reaches only as far as me,”* he himself 
once boasted, That is to say, he gets to know of everything, 
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but he does not pass on what he hears. He keeps it to himself. 

Otto Strasser went so far as to allege that Hitler had a 
“* distaste for all self-confident, self-assured men, and a 
preference for unstable, unbalanced, even criminal charac- 
ters.”” So it is not remarkable that a deserter, Captain von 
Mucke, angrily declared: “the vétkisch Party is no longer 
the party of decent people; it is degenerate and corrupt. 
In short, it is a pigsty.”’ 

Seon the Leader managed to envelop himself in a veil 
of mystery and to cast an intriguing darkness around his 
person. He could not sce visitors. Hess, his private secretary, 
is sorry, but the Leader is working at a book on art. Some- 
times, as Réhm complained, Hitler was not to be found. 
On one occasion, after endless trouble, one of the leaders 
contrived to get an interview. He had got as far as 
sitting with Hider at a table in an inn, when suddenly 
Hitler disappeared and did not return. Either chance or 
acquaintance with the premises had helped him find an 
alternative exit. 

Count Reventlow grumblingly called him the “ Party 
Pope.” By this, he expressed his aversion for everything 
Austrian, Catholic and dictatorial, but above all, distaste for 
the solemnity with which Hitler surrounded himself, and 
for the ritual which gradually developed around his person. 
However, the Count was too clever to take offence at ex- 
ternals. Later he submitted and wrote: “‘he has proved 
that he can lead.” 

Others called Hitler “ the great Manitou,” the name of a 
mysterious Indian god. For a time the name was popular 
among the younger members of the Party; it was meant 
jokingly, as a tilt at the ceremonial ritual which stood like a 
rampart round the person of the Leader, and at the growing 
distance that was separating him from the subordinate 
leaders, from the Party functionaries, the editors and Storm 
Troop officers. But this mockery was less significant than the 
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respect and the devotion which increased as he drew away 
from the rank and file. 

We must not forget one characteristic piece of symbolism 
—the famous hippopotamus-hide whip, which never left the 
hand of the Party’s lord and master. The “ liberator ” of 
the German people took as a model for his public appear- 
ances, the picture of the South Seca planter who, in every 
“*shilling shocker,” lords it over his negro slaves. His 
supporters, who consider themsclvcs the representatives of 
a “higher race,” raised no objection. It is inexpressibly 
comic to reflect that, when the Party leader had become 
“Reich Chancellor and Leader,” the whip was handed 
over to a member of his entourage, who now carrics it 
behind his chief, just as formerly the Imperial Sword was 
carried in the train of the Holy Roman Emperor ! 

** All that the masses want is the victory of the stronger 
and the annihilation of the weak, or his unconditional 
surrender.”’ Hitler found confirmation of his theory within 
his own Party. Here it had always been a matter of principle 
to oppose democracy. If, despite this, democratic fecling 
showed itself in the Party, as, of course, it occasionally did, 
it was ruthlessly and unsparingly wiped out by the supporters 
of the Manitou system. 

When one of the Party editors ventured an opinion of his 
own on forcign policy, Rosenberg said dictatorially: “ You 
needn’t trouble to convert me.” When a trade unionist 
came along with a proposal, Ley shouted at him: “ You 
have come here to be told the Leader’s will. Act accord- 
ingly |” 

The dictatorship had its executive organs, and each 
of them had dictatorial powers in its own sphere. 

In this way Hitler himself was spared many a burden. 
He was able to devote himsclf to tasks more practical than 
talking over Party subordinates. 

He was beginning to develop relations with the great 
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industrialists and trying to make contact with the big 
landowners. On the Ruhr and on the Lower Rhine, people 
were condescending enough to listen to him. A Prince 
Eulenburg, the owner of large estates in the Marches, 
granted him a private interview. 

It must not be thought that he was being taken particu- 
larly seriously. But he had certain information to give: on 
the one hand, that his Party was not socialistic but anxious 
for ‘peace in industry,” and on the other, that he con- 
sidered the large estates a valuable State institution and 
did not dream of expropriating them. In certain quarters 
“political funds were being administered,” that is to say, 
politicians were receiving moncy. Hitler forced his way in, 
with violence and persistence, with demands and protesta- 
tions of friendship, with vows and promises. People began 
to understand that, in his way, the strange man was quite 
reasonable. Finally he contrived to get a share of certain 
** political funds.”” 

If only the financial history of the National Socialist Party 
could be written ! But it never will be, There are dealings 
of which accounts are never kept, and the secretaries of 
capitalist federations can be silent as the grave. 

While Stresemann was alive and the guiding spirit of 
German policy, the varied activities of the National Socialist 
Party were of indifferent importance. In the elections of 
December 1924, the united “ racial” parties managed to 
serape fourteen seats. In the elections of May 1928, after 
four years of exertion, of the fourteen only twelve remained. 
They were now, however, represented in the Reichstag solely 
by National Socialists. 

This was due entirely to Hitler, and no one can rob 
him of the credit for it. He had become the acknowledged 
chief. Of a great movement only a small Party remained, 
but it took its orders from him, and he was its central 
figure. 
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The country knew nothing of the shadings, the tones 
and half-tones, of the parties of the extreme Right. The 
whole movement caused more amusement than annoyance. 
The bans on the Party’s speakers and organisation were 
lifted. After all, in a great country, even fools had a right to 


an outlet of some kind. 


CHAPTER XI 
RISE 


‘Tue Leaver is more a man of hate than of love. 

He hates the Jews, the Hapsburgs, the workers, the 
Bolsheviks, the Parliamentarians, the intellectuals, the civil 
servants, the upper classes, the masses, and latterly the 
emigrants. 

It would be hard to say whom he really loves. Possibly 
his fellow-countrymen, the Germans ? But not many of them 
remain, if one dcducts from their number all those he hates. 

From time to time, he attacks quite harmless people who 
for some reason have aroused his anger. Suddenly he will 
sce in them the focal point of all evil, and fire at them the 
verbal broadsides he always holds in readiness. On one occa~ 
sion he wrote: “ Even to-day I cannot sufficiently warn our 
young movement against falling into the trap of these so-called 
* quiet workers’; they are not only cowards, but invariably 
good-for-nothings and idJers. A man who knows a thing, 
who recognises a given danger and sees a way out, damn well 
has the duty and obligation not to work in ‘quiet,’ but 
publicly to take steps to counteract and remedy the evil. 
If he does not do this, then he is a wretched weakling, 
insensible to his duty, who fails either through cowardice 
or through laziness and incompetence. Not one of them is 
any good, but they all try to impress the whole world with 
their artifices . . . they are swindlers, political sharpers .. . 
this idle pack that fights shy of the light of day . . . these 
lying, secretive sneaks . . . wretches who cover up their 
cowardice beneath the shield of the ‘ intellectual arm’. . - 
drones at the resurgence of our people... ” 
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With the same wildness that he would like his supporters 
to show he demonstrates how he would have the fight for 
National Socialist ‘‘ resurgence ”’ waged: ‘‘A man who 
opens his Jewish newspaper in the morning without seeing 
himself slandered in it has not made profitable use of the 
previous day; for if he had, he would be persecuted, slan- 
dered, abused and dragged through the mud by Jews... .” 
His policy was constantly to attack and to court attack. 

We have seen previously how deeply he abhors the 
Parliamentarians. He charges them, above all, with speaking, 
and being paid for speaking, about things of which they 
have no expert knowledge. It would be useless to look for a 
logical system in his argument. He knows only one principle: 
to bring his opponent into discredit. He abused Ebert, the 
German President, as a “ publican” and some Minister 
as a “confectioner.” Judging by this, one would think 
that he would have a high opinion of the civil service, the 
professional politicians. But we know that this is far from 
being the case. He waxes ironical about the “ officials.” 
“Some fathead of an official” and similar expressions 
are always on his lips when he sees a chance to use them. 

Primarily, he exploits the lower middle-class prejudice 
against the professional politician. But in practice, his 
aversion to them always gives way to his abhorrence of 
“ the quict workers.” As he himself is an expert in no subject 
and yct speaks about everything, as he was the first to take 
offence if his taunt about the “‘ publican ” was countered by 
one about the “ house-painter,” it was he who really in- 
troduced ‘ professional politics ” into German public life. 

“Quiet workers,” then, officials and Parliamentarians, 
were useless and damaging elements. What was it Hitler 
proposed to put in their place ? 

In the first quiet years of the consolidation of the party, 
its officials were engaged in an honorary capacity. But 
when money began to oil the machine, a network of 
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professional agitators was spread over the whole country. 
Many of them had formerly had an occupation and had 
failed in it. But the majority were merely soldiers, of whom 
some had been in the regular Army during the war, while 
the younger ones were irregulars, members of the volunteer 
corps or simply street rowdies. A brief account of topical 
political questions was put in their hands, dijou anthologies 
of slogans and cooked statistics. All they were required to 
have was the ability to hit back, whether with their fists or by 
word of mouth. These saviours of Germany had one great 
advantage over men whose main employment was elsewhere : 
they were compelled to be submissive, for the Party was their 
livelihood. It was not a very good livelihood, of course, 
as money was not yet flowing as frecly as it might. But the 
less they were paid, the more firmly did they cling to the 
straw. 

In order to bind them to him Hitler showed a generosity 
which he knew would pay in the long run, as many despots 
before him had discovered. But among the German parties 
it had formerly not been usual. He gave away money, 
paid debts, and saved foolish young men from the hands 
of their creditors and from embarrassments more serious 
still. his depended entirely on his mood; he had no fixed 
system, and no one could count with any certainty on the 
Leader’s help. In this way he had in his power the lives of a 
good many men, those he had rescued no less than those 
who were still hoping for rescue. 

Without money, a great deal of money, the rise of the 
National Socialist Party would have been inconceivable. 
Money could not come from the lower middle class which 
was flocking to him. A ruined bourgeoisie that was struggling 
against proletarian infection, houscholders and tenants, 
shopkeepers and consumers, artisans and small rentiers, 
who could not be fitted into any permanent organisation 
because they were made up of opposites—these formed the 
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natural prey of a prophet who promised them a bourgeois 
paradise. To not a few of those hit by the early stages of the 
economic crisis Marxist Socialism could promise nothing 
but destruction; among these were the smaller capitalists 
who had lost their capital in the inflation, the small business 
people who were affected by the competition of Jewish 
interests and depended for their existence on Jewish credits, 
the growing number of superfluous university men produced 
by an all too generous educational policy. In addition there 
were the victims of the war, the spiritually disabled ex- 
servicemen, who could not readjust themsclves to civilian 
life. All these widened the field of National Socialist recruit- 
ment. Party funds, always at a low ebb, could not expect 
contributions from them. Hitler needed stable connections 
with higher circles, He had to find access to the welling 
springs from which the moncy flowed. In order to under- 
stand how he sought this access, and why he found a re- 
sponse, we must recall the aims that were being pursued by 
the parties of the extreme Right. 

The process of gradual revision of the ‘Ircaty of Versailles, 
which Stresemann was bringing about, had in the summer cf 
1929 reached an important point: the Young Plan. For 
the second time, Germany's ability to pay had been in- 
vestigated, on this occasion by a conference which sat in 
Paris under the chairmanship of the Amcrican Young. 
Germany's payments were reduced. A meeting of Foreign 
Ministers at the Hague was to ratify the new agreement. 
Then, too, the Occupation had come to an end, the last 
troops of the victorious powers had evacuated the Rhineland. 
The world had come to an important stage on the slow 
road to peace. 

It was clear that any new agreement, whatever its shade, 
would give the Nationalists a welcome excuse for attacking 
it, for this was what had always happened. ‘Ihe Nationalists 
had not voted against acceptance of the Treaty of Versailles 
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until they were certain that the majority of the others were 
for it. In the case of the Dawes Agreement, which for the 
first time fixed reparations at a definite figure, their position 
was not so comfortable. The German Nationalist Party had 
split, half its members voting for the agreement and half 
against. With the Young Conference, Stresemann took steps 
to anticipate trouble: he demanded that a representative 
of heavy industry should take part in the negotiations for 
Germany, But Vogler, the man selected, was fully equal 
to his difficult task. After he had achieved everything possible 
to relieve his own industrialist group, he resigned; he 
declared that he could not bear the responsibility for laying 
so heavy a burden on the Fatherland, 

History would be easy to write if we followed certain 
Marxist writers who allow ‘Capital’? to play the réle 
which “the Elders of Zion” play for the anti-Semites. In 
the battles that were fought around the rise of Hier and 
of the National Socialist Party “‘ Capital played as small 
a political part as ‘Jewry "; both are incarnations of the 
Devil invented by the founders of political faiths as a means 
to capture the masses. Even if they themselves believed in 
the Devil, it makes no difference. 

Without money, Hitler's rise would be inconceivable. 
‘The money which supports him does not come from under 
the mattresses of the poor. It is not a question of widows? 
mites. It comes straight from the capitalists. The only 
question is, from which ? 

Perhaps the most typical of these capitalist subscribers 
were two large holders of shares in heavy industry—not, 
however, to be confused with industrialists—Flick and Wolff, 
independent magnates on the Lower Rhine, who gave 
money to any party that asked for it. Nobody, be he district 
leader, party secretary, officer in a defence league, or editor, 
was sent away empty-handed. Whatever programme he 


adhered to, the man to whom they give their money might 
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masses, joined forces in order to issue a common appeal 
against the “‘enslavement’’ of Germany. At a meeting 
held in the old Herrenhaus, Hugenberg, the leader of the 
German Nationalists, Seldte, the leader of the Steel Helmets, 
and Adolf Hitler spoke in turn. For the second time the 
‘wild mustang” found himself “in double harness ” 
with men of the “‘ respectable ”’ classes ! 

July oth, 1929, the day on which the “ Reich Committee 
for the German Volksbegehren (people’s petition)” was con- 
stituted, was a fateful day for the National Socialist Party, 
for Ado]f Hitler and for Germany. The world, incurious 
as ever, barely noticed it. The agitation on the extreme 
Right was unpleasant, of course. Stresemann diced that 
autumn, and the agitators embittered the last months of his 
life; they irritated the Liberal Parties that made up the 
Government’s majority and they annoyed the German 
President—but surely in the long run they could not make 
very much difference to the political outlook? The road 
seemed to be clear enough. Germany, impoverished and 
disarmed, had—whether she wanted to or not—to continue 
on the laborious path of negotiation, to base her hopes on 
the League of Nations, to put hersclf in the good books 
of England and France and to hope that the reparations 
would be subjected to frequent revision. If the Reich 
strengthened its diplomatic position, it could hope that 
one day the most oppressive of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles might be peacefully changed, that East Prussia 
might be linked up again with Germany proper. For the 
whole nation agreed that “‘ the Polish Corridor,” which cut 
Germany in two, was the only thing they could not tolerate. 
For this reason, relations with Poland were bad and could 
not be improved ; a pacifist writer declared that Germany’s 
eastern neighbour was ‘‘ doing temporary duty as our 
traditional enemy (Erbfeind).” 

But apart from this, the watchword was peace, work, 
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exports, higher wages and higher dividends. The future 
was settled, and it was because Stresemann had succeeded 
in settling it, that he was so greatly hated on the extreme 
Right. But, whatever the extreme Right may have been, 
it was no danger. There were symptoms of crisis in the 
German Nationalist Party, and among its Reichstag mem- 
bers there was a good number of Vernunftrepublikaner, who 
formed a reasonable Conservative opposition and were 
anxious for a share in the various advantages of power. 
They would calm down, just like the Rallies in France after 
1870. 

But what of Hitler ? Hitler was not a figure to be taken 
seriously. He existed chiefly for the comic papers. For them 
he was the man who had attempted his ridiculous Putsch 
with a revolver in one hand and a jug of beer in the other. 
By this time even the Bavarians had realised that he was 
not a man for serious politics. 

Hitler in North Germany? The idea seemed fantastic. 

“*Can’t you understand that that sort of thing won't 
go down here ? ‘The man cannot even speak German. It is 
impossible to agitate up here if one speaks Austrian. He 
has never even learnt his grammar, No, we are too well 
educated for that kind of thing.”” 

Hitler in Berlin ? “ Berlin likes a laugh, but it would not 
stand for that. He will never even try to come here.”’ 

“ Of course, in a large town anyone could find people to 
listen to him, But in Pomerania or Mecklenburg or East 
Prussia ? The people there do not even understand what he 
says.”” 

“ And then, a painter, an adventurer, a Putschist. Prussia, 
you know, and North Germany will only listen to a retired 
Major or a large landowner or a Geheimrat. Doubtful charac- 
ters haven’t a chance, even if their views are first-rate.” 

Perhaps North Germans would have gone on living under 
such illusions for a Iong time, perhaps their illusions would 
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never have been shattered, if Hugenberg, the chairman 
of the German Nationalist Party, had not decided otherwise. 

Hardly anyone is aware that Geheimer Finanzrat Hugenberg 
in his youth published some small volumes of lyric poems. 
Perhaps this fact will help us to understand one of the oddest 
figures of modern German history. Dry as he seems to be, 
he has a vein of fantasy. As a young official he took part 
in the hopeless endeavour to ‘Germanise” the Polish part 
of Prussia. From agriculture in the East he migrated to 
industry in the West, and became managing director at 
Krupp’s. Wherever he was, politics were always his chief 
passion. 

He is a close friend of Class, and the two are to some 
extent similar, except that their views differ. Hugenberg, 
like Glass, is not fond of appearing in public. He would be 
satisfied to exercise power in secret—as long as the power 
were wide enough. His vanity is great but not petty; he 
became famous in spite of himself. He is cunning, inventive, 
and ingenious, just like Class; one of his nicknames is ‘‘ the 
silver fox.”? But he is also strong on theory, he is a pedant 
and has a passion for system and order. 

Hider has Hugenberg to thank fur his conviction that 
Germany’s surplus population must be setled in the 
East. It may be doubted whether he is aware of this. Hitler 
was barely born when Hugenberg, as Government Assessor 
in Posen, was turning this conviction into practice. Hitler 
can scarely be conscious of the connection between the sober, 
clear-sighted propaganda of the Pan-Germans and the 
‘“unshakable * convictions, which as a young man in 
Vienna he picked up from fanatical tracts. 

When he was in power at Krupp’s, Hugenberg had the 
political funds of heavy industry in his hands. Half a year 
earlicr than the Supreme Command, he had given up the 
war for lost; at the time when it was still a moral obligation 
to press for a “‘ victorious peace,” he had begun to buy up 
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newspapers with a view to the period after the defeat. When 
the monarchy came to an end, he decided that a dictatorship 
had to take its place. He only became a Party chief because 
the others would not listen to him as long as he was simply 
an ordinary member of the Reichstag. When even then he 
encountered opposition, he simply rode rough-shod through 
it. 

The more reputable among the members of his Party 
left him, as they could not tolerate his hectoring. In their 
place, he took up with the highly disreputable Hitler. He 
thought him a man of parts, He was certain that this penni- 
less and homeless nobody, a man who was an agitator and 
nothing else, would not create difficulties. He took the young 
man on—or so at least he thought. 

The white-haired fat litde Geheimrat is a tragic figure. 
When, after his short service as Minister under Hider, he 
was thrown out of the Government, he is said to have 
deposited in a safe place abroad a declaration to the effect 
that he had not committed suicide. This is the story, and it 
is not improbable. A short time previously, one of his most 
intimate political colleagues, Oberfohren, a member of 
the Reichstag, had met a mysterious cnd, This was 2 full 
year before the great massacre. That Hugenberg survived 
June goth, 1934, must be accounted a picce of exceptional 
good luck, for on that day many men diced who, like him, 
had special claim to the Leader’s gratitude. To this day he 
is a member of the Reichstag, and when he is commanded 
to attend one of its rare sessions, he leaves the estate on which 
he lives and appears in Berlin. He sits silent in his place, 
while at the given signal, all the members of the Party break 
into cheers, 

He, too, had aimed high and striven untiringly for the 
leadership of Germany. He felt himself the legitimate repre~ 
sentative of the great powers—the Junkers, heavy industry, 
the Army—which had always been called upon to rule 
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Germany. But his protégé won the battle. The once powerful 
man, who had made all his preparations a long time ahead, 
who had thought out every detail and pondered every step, 
is to-day a living corpse. World history has forgotten him. 

To-day he is silent. But at that time he was “lord of 
the cinema and the press” and spoke with a thousand 
tongues. There had never existed a press organisation as 
powerful as that which he built up. It comprised everything 
—large, medium and small newspapers, telegraphic agencies, 
special correspondents, syndicated leading articles, parlia- 
mentary reports and feuilletons. There was no place in the 
whole German press that his influence, his will, his intention 
did not reach. When, at the time of the inflation, other 
great newspaper owners had timidly held back, he had 
bought up, with moncy which the next day had lost its 
value, anything that could be bought. The powerful man 
who controlled the opinion of countless Stammtische, of 
patriotic unions and women’s leagues, was now Hitler’s 
ally. A 

The Geheimrat ruled his kingdom with a hard hand. There 
was no editor, no correspondent and no collaborator who 
did not respond to his merest hint. A thousand times more 
than all the National Socialist papers and periodicals was 
the echo of Hugenberg’s powerful voice responsible for 
Hitler’s advance. 

He was a precise calculator, an exact logician. He not 
only recognised the talent of the South German agitator, 
but he realised the danger of a political party which was 
more Nationalistic than himself. It was always his own aim 
to represent the extreme wing of the Right. So he roped his 
rival in, made him innocuous, and watched his movements. 
He had a passion for systematic thinking—but no instinct, 
no power of divining the future. 

There were two things he had not reckoned with: the 
unusual degree of faithlessness characteristic of Hitler and 
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the powerful autocratic urge that governs him. It was, to 
all appearances, an abject plebeian with whom Hugenberg 
allied himself, an open-hearted Austrian with a some- 
times embarrassing inclination to flatter, who often said 
“Herr Gekeimrat’”? and brought with him from his army 
days a penchant for addressing his superiors in the third 
person. ‘‘ Has Herr Geheimrat ” <f Herr Gehkeimrat 
desires, .. .”* 

He was a man who was never slow with assurances that 
he would stand “ behind ” or “ in front of ” one, a man who 
might be useful to him. Fhe Geheimrat never guessed that 
this man of the people hid a firebrand in his heart. 

The alliance Hitler made inevitably caused greater 
excitement in his own Party than among the wider public 
which troubled itself little about it. His agitators, who by 
preference poached in the preserves of the other Nationalist 
parties, became rebellious, The union with Hugenberg 
provoked those who may be termed the left wing of the 
Party, consisting chiefly of the Strasser brothers. 

Gregor Strasser, a chemist of Landshut in Bavaria, had 
borne the brunt of the agitation in North Germany. Even 
during Hitler’s detention in the fortress he had made con- 
tacts in the North. An untiring worker, he made ample 
use of the free railway pass which he enjoyed as a member 
of the Reichstag, and travelled from place to place, appeal- 
ing and collecting. In one year he made one hundred and 
eighty speeches and was for a long time better known and 
respected than Hitler among the vétkisch groups on the 
further side of the Main. He had sold his pharmacy and 
invested his capital in politics. The first National Socialist 
papers that appeared in Berlin were started with his money. 

Strasser was a useful helper, but an awkward subordinate. 
He considered himself a Socialist, although his Socialism 
was little else than Bavarian self-assurance and middle-class 
aversion to the “ big noises.’”” At one time something that 
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looked very much like a conflict of opposing schools of 
thought existed in the National Socialist Party. Strasser 
and his friends wanted to support a Volksbegehren of the 
parties of the Left, directed against the enormous sums 
paid in compensation to the former Royal Houses. His 
application had some chance of success, and Hitler forbade 
his supporters to take part in it. He put in its place a petition 
for the confiscation of the entire capital of the “ bank and 
stock exchange princes’; but this was a mere propagandist 
phrase, an empty, innocuous gesture. Hitler's aversion to 
any action that might hit his powerful “friends” had 
quickly triumphed. 

Strasser had discovered and brought out Dr. Goebbels, an 
unsuccessful writer, It was as Strasser’s Socialist confederate 
that he first approached Hitler, and, immediately under- 
standing on which side the balance of power was tipped, 
he went with colours flying over to the stronger battalions. 
Against his glowing ambitions, he had to set the obstacles 
nature had placed in his way. A dwarf, with a club foot 
and the dark, wrinkled face of a seven-months child—what 
had he to look for in circles where blond Nordic heroes 
were worshipped and idolised ? The head of the Party 
publishing house, Amann, called him “ the Mephisto of the 
Party, branded by God with a cloven foot.’ But the little 
man was clever, adaptable and tough, and so he succeeded 
in making his way. 

It is possible that he really admires Hitler as his ideal, 
for he shares his most prominent quality: the instinct for 
power. However, it was certainly not admiration but 
downright policy that made him write to Hider: “ Before 
the Court in Munich, you grew in our minds to the stature 
of a leader. The words you spoke there were the greatest 
uttered in Germany since Bismarck. . . . It is the catechism 
of a new political faith, in the desperation of a crumbling, 
God-bereft world. . . . Like every great leader, you grew 
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with your task; you grew great as your task grew greater, 
until you became a miracle... .” 

Hitler was far too receptive to flattery not to recognise 
the talents of the young doctor. He made Goebbels his 
district leader in Berlin. He deprived Strasser of the province 
he himself had founded, appointed him “ Director of 
Organisation for the Reich ” and kept him under his eye. 
Réhm’s affectionate friendship for Hitler survived the 
meanest treatment unscathed; Gregor Strasser likewise, 
in spite of all their differences, remained firm in his personal 
devotion to the Leader. 

At the Party Congress which followed the alliance with 
Hugenberg, Strasser made himsclf the mouthpiece of the 
critics. Hugenberg’s hopes of the alliance were his fears: 
the National Socialists would now no longer be able to fight 
against the ‘ respectable * elements in the German National- 
ist reaction; they would be overwhelmed by the others’ 
superior financial strength; they would now be nothing 
but an appendage of the stronger party. He under-estimated 
Hier. A man who, like an hysterical child, is only really 
alive when he is in the centre of the picture, does not easily 
become an “ appendage.” He did not understand Hitler 
either, He took the support of the masses for an end in 
itself. But Hitler thought of it only as the dowry he would 
contribute to the match he had at Jast arranged. 

Hider answered him in one of his great speeches. In the 
inner circle of Party officials, speeches were made in the 
same way as at public meetings, and the same vague phrases 
were current. Still, one word might make even the thickest 
heads see light. The Leader said it clearly cnough: ‘‘ We 
shall carry on our propaganda at the expense of the others,” 
and “at last we are gaining access to the funds which up to 
now have been reserved for the German Nationalists.” 
It is doubtful whether the subordinate leaders understood 
what their Leader meant. They, too, were after all only 
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a mass, and they allowed themselves to be lulled by 
Hitler’s torrent of words. Soon opposition was at an end. 
The hall re-echoed with vows of loyalty. Tears were standing 
in Goebbels’ eyes as he raised his arm and stammered: 
** My Leader.” The less he had been one of those Hitler had 
lulled, the more did he act as if he had. The little doctor is a 
cynic. 

Strasser drowned his disappointment in wine. “If only 
I had my pharmacy still ... |” he muttered despairingly. 
He was now one of the captives clinging to the money- 
bags. 

The very wording of the “ people’s petition,” to which 
Hugenberg had committed himself with Hitler, was a blow 
against the moderates and for the extremists. The petition 
called “traitors? all who recognised new obligations on 
the part of the Reich, and threatened them with penal 
servitude. If the Young Plan was accepted, Hindenburg, 
too, would have to sign. The Reich President wrote a stiff 
letter. He had never been able to stand the school master-like 
Hugenberg, and his feclings had not become any more 
friendly. A large number of the modcrates on the Right 
would have nothing to do with the radical petition, This 
was the German Nationalists’ misfortune. Their ‘* people’s 
petition ” was only subscribed by two or three million voters. 
This was a failure for the German Nationalists, but for 
Hitler it meant that millions of people, who had not as 
much as heard his name, now knew him. 

Far more important than this, Hitler’s prophecy had come 
true. The political funds, to which formerly he had done 
little more than stretch out a greedy hand, were now thrown 
open to him as well, 

Germany now, for the first time, learnt the meaning of 
organised demagogy. We must try to remember that propa- 
ganda, a product of the modern world, is almost more part 
of the future than of the present. It is simply one aspect of 
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rationalised mass production, and we can only dimly guess 
how it will transform the world. Is not democracy the child 
of an older, bygone age? Is it not inseparably bound up 
with the independence of small districts, with communal 
self-government ? Can it resist the range of modern propa- 
ganda with all its effects on men’s minds ? Now that public 
opinion is systematically mass-produced, have we any 
alternative to dictatorship ? These are questions unsolved. 

In the days when cigarettes were made by hand, thousands 
of small workshops depended on this trade for their existence. 
But now, since the machine produces tens of thousands an 
hour ready for the market and a single factory can easily 
supply the demand of an entire country, the cigarette 
industry can only exist if hundreds of thousands of people 
smoke the same cigarettes. The cigarette trusts were com- 
pelled to develop a system of propaganda with which 
they could make a brand popular in the shortest possible 
time. It is clear that there is no end or limit to its power. 
Even before production has begun, the propaganda machine 
can calculate precisely how much it will cost to make a 
hundred thousand, a million or ten million people smoke 
a particular ‘“ brand.” It dictates a cigarette’s popularity ; 
in other words, it dictates men’s tastes. 

With a prophetic intuition which they must have derived 
from the powers of darkness, the German people gave this 
new system of propaganda easy access to politics, long before 
they had made its acquaintance. At the same time that they 
were laying the foundations of democracy, they created the 
means to destroy it. This was the centralised system of voting 
by lists, which with all its vexatious devices aimed at obtain- 
ing mathematically fair results. No vote was to be lost, and 
therefore voters were not restricted to any definite place 
or district. In this way, the superiority of Party over provin- 
cial and local experience was established. Each Party was 
in the hands of the man who controlled the Party machine. 
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And the Party machine was controlled by the man who 
paid for it. Members of the Reichstag were not clected 
because their fellow-citizens considered them honest, 
capable or sensible men. Each man cast his vote for a Party, 
and, within that Party, for its principal candidate. If there 
were ten parties, the electoral battle would be waged round 
ten candidates, and the four hundred and ninety representa- 
tives of the people who went into the Reichstag with them 
were mere propaganda assistants and bound to vote with 
their chief. ‘The means required to make a “ principal 
candidate ” familiar to sixty million people can be reckoned 
out on paper, just like the introduction of a brand of cigar- 
ettes to a million or ten million smokers. 

What sort of man would be best fitted to be ‘ principal 
candidate’? This is a question easy enough to answer. 
‘The vainest and the most egocentric, the most ruthless and 
narcissistic, the man who had fewest scruples in pushing his 
competitors into the background, the man who had the 
least abhorrence of being idolised and worshipped, the man 
who was most in love with himself. 

This means that democracy, which is supposed to 
guarantee the sclection of the ablest men, is by its own 
methods transformed into its antithesis. It leads to dictator- 
ship, to the “ leader principle ” which the National Socialists 
have made their ideal. 

A people which is to defend itself against such a system 
of Parliamentary representation must have a wealth of 
traditional safeguards, a long democratic history, This was 
not the case in Germany. 

Where was the German people, which had no democratic 
tradition, to find the safeguards of democracy ? It had had 
a military tradition, which was now destroyed. The soul, 
the subconscious mind of the Germans was a prey to every 
kind of seduction, to miracles of aJl sorts. The classes which 
resisted most firmly were the workers and ihe Catholics. 
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They had a faith which could not so quickly be shattered. 
Neither the readiness of the German people nor Hitler’s 
talents could by themselves have made Hitler great. The 
conduct of a Party’s propaganda campaign is a capitalist 
undertaking like the introduction of a brand of cigarettes. 
‘he Social Democratic Party was able to support itself on 
the contributions of its members, on the pennies of the poor. 
But it took half a century before it became great. he 
National Socialist Party covered the same ground in a tenth 
of the time. With the Social Democrats, one thing had 
gradually been added to another, and they had always 
calculated with care; when one of their undertakings was 
founded—a newspaper, a co-operative, a printing press or a 
Party house—the number of potential consumers had always 
from the start been a guarantee that it would pay. With the 
National Socialists, everything developed in a rush, with an 
infinitesimally small number of Party members and with the 
merest hope of consumers. Their undertakings were truly 
capitalistic: the demand, too, had first to be created. 

The first rise of the Nationa) Socialist Party, before the 
fiasco of 1923, had—apart from foreigners, whose contri- 
butions at the time of the inflation swelled a thousand- 
fold in value, and a few well-to-do fricnds of Hitler’s in 
Munich——been financed by the Reichswehr and industrial 
federations. 

At that time, it had been merely a question of small sums 
towards certain definite aims. But to launch a Party on 
a gigantic scale throughout Germany was a big affair, a 
big affair particularly as regards finance. Even before it 
reached its highest point in the year 1931, a former high 
functionary of the Party estimated the annual budget of the 
National Socialists at from eighty to ninety million marks. 
When the decline began, shortly before the assumption 
of power, the most urgent debts alone amounted to twelve 
millions. Nothing was ever heard of them again; when the 
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Party became the State, they were settled by the State, 
or by State pressure. 

The sums we have mentioned may be useful as a basis 
of comparison. The cost of launching the Party must have 
been enormous, for there was scarcely even an organisation 
in existence. Even a short time before it became great, the 
Party was still quite small. We may give an example to show 
how intensive the process was: in the space of one single 
year, sixty National Socialist newspapers were founded. 
Only a part of them consisted of dailies, among them many 
so-called Kopfblatter; most of them appeared only once a 
week. But to found sixty papers when there was as yet no one 
to read them and, more important, no one to advertise in 
them, papers whose entire publicity apparatus had to be 
created out of nothing, meant that in this way many millions 
of marks were invested in the political fight. Millions could 
only come from one source: from heavy industry on the 
Rhine. No other source could have intervened with such 
gencrosity in Germany’s destiny. 

The Young Plan became a central point of National 
Socialist propaganda, far more than the abortive “ people’s 
petition.” Germany was now called the “ Young Colony.” 
Gregor Strasser did not allow the Reich President's blunt 
letter to put him off. He announced in the Reichstag that 
the heads of all who signed the Young Plan would fall. On 
the hoardings, Germany was represented as a starved, hollow- 
eyed skeleton, as a mother whose children and grand-children 
would be ruined by the “ tributes.” Slavery, plunder and 
starvation—a whole orgy of masochism was Jet loose. As this 
distortion and exaggeration of the truth were not effective 
enough, it was alleged that the Plan contained a secret 
clause: the German unemployed were to be deported to 
the colonies of the ‘‘ conquerors ’—and even this people 
believed. When, after years of prosperity, the number of 
unemployed again increased, the same cry was re-echoed a 
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thousandfold. It was confirmed a second time that National 
Socialism is simply a manifestation of Germany’s destitution. 
But it was equally a manifestation of the industrialists’ 
propaganda funds. 

The Party pressed Germany’s need into its service; it 
seemed to feel that this need heightened its own charms, 
it even wished it would grow worse. Hugenberg announced 
to the students in Marburg that “ all of us ” would for a time 
have to live as proletarians in order to shake off reparations 
When one of the grcut men of the carth, a man who deals 
in millions, says a thing of uhis sort, one cannot but feel 
that he really meant the others and only included himself 
out of sheer amiability. 

Végler, the Reich’s delegate who had deserted in Paris, 
discussed the situation at a mecting of heavy industry. 
In a hold mood he boasted that he would quietly assume 
responsibility for rejection of the Young Plan. “ Rhine and 
Ruhr have survived crises of quite a different sort.” 

By “Rhine and Ruhr” he meant the coal and steel 
industries, and indeed the inflation of 1923 had stood them 
in good stead. The hunger of the workers and the dis- 
possession of the rentiers had made them no poorer. 

But if politicians will not obey—and Stresemann, who 
had a mind of his own, was still alive-—if need will not come 
“ by itself,” then propaganda funds will help to “ create ” 


it. 











in the National Socialist Party there were now no longer 
conflicting schools of thought. There could be none, as the 
Party followed no “ school.” It had a programme, which 
prescribed definite Socialistic aims. But Hitler was doing— 
and had long been doing—everything in his power to make 
the programme forgotten. 

In Munich, belore the Putsch, he bad been petted and 
helped because it seemed that he would be able to win the 
working classes over to Nationalism. This was a mere 


Qu 
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illusion; neither he nor the others could seriously go on 
believing it. 

Since that time, his réle had become clear. He pushed 
himself between the powerful and their supporters, just 
as an agent pushes himself betwecn two business men 
concluding a deal. He started by splitting them; and then 
he promised to bring them together again—on condition 
that he might come in with them. He was nothing but the 
tool of power. But he really did help their business and was 
worth the commissions he was paid. Later, however, some 
of his “clients ” began to find his fees too high. 

In the Party there could only be conflicts of personalities. 
To attempt to start a conflict of “ schouls of thought,” 
a man would have to misunderstand completely the nature 
of the Hitler movement. 

One of those who misunderstood was the younger brother 
of Gregor Strasser. 

Dr. Otto Strasser had been an officer in the war, had spent 
a short time with the Social Democrats, and had then become 
editor of the newspapers which his brother had founded in 
Berlin, He was a gifted writer and had collected other literary 
men about him. They were Socialists, emotional rather than 
doctrinaire. In thcir romantic way, they considered a poli- 
tical leader to be “ the chargé of destiny.” All the same, they 
were anxious to grant the workers wider rights, In the 
development of ‘ German Socialism” they believed that 
they were called on to play the part of Jacobins or Leninists. 
More consistent than other members of the party, they 
realised that Hitler was no Socialist. But they had not 
enough insight to see that he had never been one. They might 
have read this five ycars carlicr in Mein Kampf, the Party 
Bible. 

Hier had become a great man, difficult of access; he 
rarely spoke to, and even more rarcly held discussions with, 
subordinate leaders. He loved his country house in the 
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mountains. He drew up plans for the Party palace which he 
was building. From time to time, he had his tearing fits, 
in which, foaming at the mouth, he would rage against 
his colleagues and employees, even against his servants. 
Then he required peace and quiet to get over his depression. 
He listened to Wagner opcras, which improved his temper. 
For days on end, he would travel in a car through Germany, 
dreamily taking in the countryside; and it happened at times 
that he would suddenly wake up out of his reverie, leap from 
the car and, with the hippopotamus-hide whip which he 
always 





carried with him, pursue some hostile apparition, 
He was not a man of balanced moods. The time and nervous 
reserve he had Icft over were devoted to supervision of the 
financing of the Party. Hess, attached to Hitler with every 
fibre of his being, stood like a huge harem-keeper outside 
his master’s door to assure bh quict. 

Now, however, came a time when he himself had to step 
in, for power in the Party was at stake. He was roused not so 
much by the articles which Otto Strasser and his friends 
were writing as by secret reports on the impenitent mood. 
of the Strasser circle. He came to Berlin to talk matters over 
with the young radicals. The discussion started round an 
article in one of the Party’s newspapers in Berlin, in which 
a distinction had been made between the Idea and the 
Leader and where it had been suggested that the Idea 
came before the Leader. Such sacrilege could not be borne. 

Strasser defended himself: ‘‘ Ideas are of divine origin; 
they are eternal, and we human beings are only the instru- 
ments, only the body ‘ in which the Word was made flesh *.” 

Hitler replied: “‘ That is all bombastic nonsense hatched 
out round the green-baize table. The case is really quite 
simple: you want to give cach member of the Party the 
right to judge the Idea, even to judge whether the Leader 
is still loyal to the so-calied Idea or not. This is the worst 
type of democracy, for which we have no use. With us Leader 
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and Idea are one, and every member of the Party has to do 
what the Leader orders, for he embodies the Idea and he 
alone knows its ultimate aim.” 

Otto Strasser boldly remonstrated that this was a Roman, 
Papist, Fascist attitude. Like Luther, he declared: ‘* Here 
stand I, I can do no other.” 

Hitler said: ‘“‘ This is pure democracy,” and called the 
rebel to order. ‘‘ You were in the Army yourself!” 5; 
discipline was discipline. 

But the writer went on arguing. He made himself quite 
clear: ‘* Do not let yourself be misled by the cheap agreement 
of the creatures around you.” They, he said, had neither 
the judgment nor the courage to contradict, for they were 
financially dependent on him. Hitler became rude; he 
would not have his colleagues insulted. 

He flattered and made promises: “ I offer you once again 
the chance to take over at once the post of Press Chief for 
the Reich, to come to me to Munich and then to devote 
to the service of the movement, under my direct guidance, 
the industry and intelligence which I value so highly.” 
Ifnmot...! 

He threatened: ‘‘ In the first place, I shall declare that the 
Kampfverlag is an undertaking contrary to Party interests. 
In the second place, I shall forbid all members of the Party 
to circulate or conduct propaganda for its papers. Thirdly, 
I shall exclude you and your whole circle from the Party 1? 

The Leader demanded an immediate decision, and, since 
Otto Strasser refused to give it, this really marked the end 
of the conversation and a complete rupture. 

It was part of Hitler's lack of saveir faire that, after the 
decision, he continued the conversation for many hours, 
for a whole day. The Dictator, who, in the opinion of other 
Dictators, has never quite played the part to perfection, 
gave away his whole “‘ system” to these writers. Naturally, 
after the breach, it was published and put to good use in 
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the counter-agitation—without, however, doing the Leader 
any harm, 

Years had passed since Hitler had written Mein Kampf, 
important ycars in which a good many things had become 
clearer. In these pages, so hard to read, his few fundamental 
thoughts had been padded out to fill cight hundred pages. 
Dr. Otto Strasser’s report on his discussion with Hitler is 
short. There seems to be no reason for doubting its truth. 
It shows clearly that Hitler’s opinion had changed not a 
whit. 

Otto Strasser accused the Party Leader of making state- 
ments not in accord with the Party programme. In this he was 
right. But when, in a general way, he also alleged a contra- 
diction with Hider’s book, he was definitely wrong. On the 
contrary, it is interesting and important to show how very 
true Hitler remains to his ideas. 

The bellicuse discussion was only partly conducted 
téte-a-téte. During the major part, several other members of 
the Party were present; Gregor Strasser, Hitler’s private 
secretary Rudolf Hess, later Reich Minister, Amann, who 
had been a corporal in the war and was now director of the 
Party publishing house, and finally a Herr Hinkel who 
played a part in the Berlin organisation. Otto Strasser’s 
exclusion from the Party was as good as certain; so the 
conversation was not of a very private character. Neverthe- 














less, Hitler's openness was amazing. 

Let us record his fundamental thoughts; they are those 
of the Dictator as they were those of the Party Leader. 

Otto Strasser accused Hitler of wanting to “ throttle” 
his revolutionary Socialism out of respect for Hugenberg 
and the Steel Helmets, the Stahthelm, Hitler answered 
violently: “I am a Socialist, quite different from the 
noble Count Reventlow, for example. I began as a simple 
working man. Even to-day, I cannot look on while my 
chauffeur eats food different from mine.”* 
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With these words, Hitler has given us the entire positive 
content of what he calls ‘‘ Socialism.” Everything else is 
negative. Strasser muttered something about the workers’ 
rights to a share of profits and a voice in all decisions. Hitler 
countered: ‘ What you understand by Socialism is simply 
crude Marxism,”’ 

The destroyer of Marxism still has no idea of fundamental 
Marxist thought. But he did not even want to have any- 
thing to do with the “‘ German Socialism *’ of Otto Strasser’s 
circle. 

“ You see, the great mass of the workers wants nothing but 
bread and games, it has no understanding for ideals of any 
kind. We shall never be able to count on winning over the 
workers to any great cxtent. We want a selection of the new 
ruling class which is not moved by any moral impulse of 
symputhy like you, but is convinced that by right of being 
the better race it is entitled to rule, and which will ruthlessly 
support and guarantee this rule over the broad masses.” 

These words were clear enough, and Otto Strasser was 
dumbfounded. He need not have been, had he not been so 
fondly lost in his own thoughts. For the same words are to 
be found in Mein Kampf, even if there they are not so brief 
and succinct 

Hitler now indulged in a disquisition on the racial ideas of 
Gobineau and Chamberlain which Rosenberg had hashed 
up. He made a beautiful staternent: “ All the revolutions 
in the history of the world have been nothing but racial 
struggles.” Everyone knows that he derived this from Karl 
Marx—only Marx had spoken of class struggles. 

There is no such thing as revolution, no economic, political 
or social revolution, Hitler continued, “the only thing 
that exists is the struggle of the substratum of lower race 
against the ruling higher race.” There follows as a natural 
consequence the statement, which we have mentioned 
before, that the owners of great undertakings belonged to the 
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higher race. If they did not, then they would not be where 
they were. 

When Strasser asked whether Hitler, on assuming power, 
would not make changes in the constitution of the Krupp 
Company, for example, in its ownership, profits or manage- 
ment, Hitler replicd: ‘‘ OF course not! Do you think I 
am mad cnough to destroy industry?” Only if an under- 
taking was not run in the interests of the nation, ‘‘ then the 
State would interfere.” In a ‘‘ strong State” there was no 
need of special legislation for this purpose. 

Strasser asked whether Hider perhaps adopted the 
“master in his house” principle. Hitler replied: “ This 
system is absolutely right, and no other can possibly exist.”” 
He asked Amann, the director of the publishing house, who 
was present: “ Herr Amann, would you tolerate your typists 
suddenly interfering in your business ?"? Amann’s answer 
to this point may safely be Jeft to the imagination. 

Hitler's ideas about foreign policy are no less clear and 
simple, Otto Strasser dernanded home production and 
export monopoly in an autarchic State: ‘In a National 
Socialist Germany it is of no importance that American 
farmers can produce wheat at half the price our German 
peasants can, since we are not at all interested in the so- 
called world market...” 

At this Hitler broke out: “ This is the worst kind of 
theorising and the foulest dilettantism. Do you really 
believe that we could ever cut adrift from the economic 
system of the world ? ”” 

We shall sec further on that—as things are—Strasser and 
not Hider has been proved right; we shall see why the 
‘“‘wheat peasants’? refused to trouble about American 
competition. 

Hitler continued : “ It is our task to undertake the organ- 
isation of the whole world on a vast scale, so that every 
country produces what is most natural to it, while the white 
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race, the Nordic race, takes upon itself the organisation 
of this gigantic plan.” Germany’s interests required close 
co-operation with England. “It is simply a matter of 
establishing Nordic-Germanic rule over Europe and— 
together with Nordic-Germanic Amcrica—over the whole 
world.” This is the shortest summary conceivable of Hitler's 
ideas. 





Only two points were not brought up. As between National 
Socialists, like Hitler and Otto Strasser, they offered no 
special difficulty: the banishment of the Jews from the 
German community, and the union of all German-speaking 
peoples in Central Europe under German rulership. On 
these points there can be no dispute among National 
Sociulists. 

The discussion was carried no further. Some Party 
members came in and interrupted it. Indeed, a continuation 
would have been useless. As Strasser was not willing to 
submit, he and his friends disappeared from the Party. 

But only a few weeks later a new rebellion appeared, 
which at first seemed to have a serious, dangerous character. 
For it was not a question of literature or of principles which 
had long been a matter of indifference, but of moncy and 
claims to power. The Storm Troops in Berlin mutinied. 

The gold of the industrialists had soon converted the 
idealistic swashbucklers of the S.A., the Storm Troops, 
into an army. It is true that they were still bullics, but that 
had become their profession. They now lived not only for 
their ideals, but on them. At that time, in the summer of 
1930, critical judges estimated the number of Storm Troopers 
at forty thousand. 

The Hider Storm Troops were by no means the strongest 
defence league. The Stahlhelm could casily turn out a hun- 
dred thousand men. But these were old soldiers and small 
bourgeois, fathers of families who every year let out their belts 
a bit further—and not mercenaries: they were men who 
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went about their own business and indulged in politics 
only in their spare time. 

The Storm Troops contained all the rowdy young men 
who found the Stahlhelm too quiet and the Communists 
too poor. For the simple reason that many of them were 
unemployed, their “ service * formed their main occupation. 
Forty thousand bruisers, marchers and flag-wavers by 
profession : this implied an enormous amount of propagand- 
istic turmoil, 








They had a Commandcr-in-Chief who bore the hideous 
title of Osaf (Oberster-S.A.-Fvhrer), they were ranked in 
brigades, companies, divisions, groups and troops; they had 
numbers, stars, and gold and silver stripes as signs of rank; 
they answered to long-winded Storm Troop orders. 

The purpose of all this, or at least the purpose the S.A. 
men were intended to understand, was clearly divulged 
by the Osaf of the time: ‘It is our view that the Storm 
Troops, as the nucleus of the future German Army, must be 
trained and organised in such a way that even to-day, 
slowly, but steudily and uninterruptedly, a State shall grow 
up within the present travesty of a State.” The “' travesty 
of a State”? naturally meant the parliamentary Republic. 

In many parts of Germuny. and particularly in Berlin, 
the S.A. was credited with a social-revolutionary ideology. 
The years after the assumption of power have done lidle 
to confirm this reputation. The onc thing that is true is that 
i¢ was fed on revolutionary phrases and that many of its 
members alternated between the Party troops of the 
Communists and the Nationalists. But what does this 
prove ? 

Mutiny is far from being revolution, and the fact that the 
Berlin S.A. mutinied soon after Otto Strasser’s rebellion had 
no connection whatever with the principles of * German 
Socialism.” It was merely that the hierarchic system which 
had been built up so carly round the “ Party Pope”? had not 
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been equal to the petty worries of the Party soldiers: they 
had too much “ service” and too Hutle pay. 

Republican Berlin was delighted when a crowd invaded 
Goebbels’ luxurious Party Office and smashed the valuable 
furniture into smithereens, when the cars of subordinate 
leaders were destroyed and the Storm Troopers refused to 
do duty at meetings. It was seen how wrong the pessimists 
had been: how could these people possibly be a danger to 
the Republic ? 

Adolf Hitler was not a good father to his soldiers. He had 
faithfully taken over the army rule that no Storm Trooper 
might lodge a complaint ‘ except in the manner prescribed 
by regulations.”* In this way direct access to the “‘ Party 
Pope ” was closed. ‘The warnings of the subordinate leaders 
were listened to in Munich with equally small attention. 

In Berlin the Osaf for the East was in command, Stennes, 
a lieutenant in the war, a former police captain, one of the 
innumerable Landsknechte of the time. Even a man of his 
importance, a man who had under him troops as strong as 
a division, could not manage to get a hearing. Rudolf 
Hess guarded the Leader’s door all too zealously. So Stennes 
also mutinied. He founded a paper which bore the title 
“ Workers, Peasants, Soldiers.” He declared war against the 
** bosses.” It looked for a moment as if North-East Germany 
was falling away, and Goebbels, not for the first and nat for 
the last time, hesitated which side he should join. 

Hitler’s triumph was all the greater. He hurricd to Berlin, 
raged, shouted, went into convulsions. Then he pulled 
himself together, and went from onc smoke-filled bar to 
another, where the mutincers were idly sitting around. Was 
he a leader ? It was certain, at least, that his seductive arts 
were unimpaired. He spoke, made promises, entreated, 
prophesied speedy victory: he painted the future in glowing 
colours, and cried and sobbed. He doled out money, and 
touched the hearts of the rough lads. An evening and a 
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night were enough to repulse the attack. At Hitler’s orders, 
Géring cleaned up the Party organisations in the North 
and got rid of dissatisfied elements. The Storm Troops 
returned to their duty. 

The Nationa] Socialists introduced one new clement into 
German Party politics: for them the election campaign 
never stopped. If one may judge by the intensity of their 
activity, one cannot but grant that they seem really to be 
driven as by a fire. It was not simply waves of mectings that 
flooded the country. Ir was a ceaselessly rolling sea. There 
was no village, no hamlet, scarcely an out-farm that their 
agitators did not reach. There was not a barn door on which 
a Party placard was not pasted. It may be that they spent 
more money than the others, but they also had more faith, 
more fury, more insolence and more drive. 

On September 14th, 1930, the Party underwent the great 
test. A new Reichstag was being clected. Two years three 
months and twenty four days had passed since the last 
election. What had these extraordinary means achieved ? 

Hitler's victory exceeded all expectations. The cataract of 
speeches, moncy and agitation had produced a cataract of 
votes. The German people had been made to “ live politi- 
cally.’ Eighty-two per cent of the clectorate voted. Only 
once previously, during all the time elections had been held 
in Germany, had this number been attaincd—in 1919, after 
the defeat in the World War, when the National Assembly 
met to give the Reich a new Constitution. 

The Social Democrats only lost six hundred thousand 
votes, and the Communists gained one million, four hundred 
thousand. In truth, the Marxists had not been “* smashed.”* 
But Hugenberg, Hitler’s ally, lost two million, three hundred 
thousand. Hitler won, above all, the five million non- 
voters, the politically indifferent, the old women, the dull- 
witted farm labourers—and the young people who were 
enjoying the suffrage for the first time. 
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He massed six and a half million men and women behind 
the swastika banner, the smallest Party had become the 
second largest, and one hundred and seven members of the 
Reichstag appeared in the place of twelve. 

All Germany fearfully held its breath, while the vast shout 
of triumph of the Nationalists rent the sky. 


CHAPTER XII 
LEGALITY 


Hircer had one great piece of luck: his supporters did 
not believe him. 

Do what he might, say what he pleased—amillions looked 
on him as the national revolutionary, Frequently as he 
abjured revolution, the Nationalist masses would not be 
disconcerted ! 

A disappointed supporter thought internment must have 
broken him. What lack of insight! His instinct had 
always guided him “to avail himself of all instruments of 
authority in existence and to bring powerful existing institu- 
tions over to his side, in order to gain from these well-tried 
sources of power the greatest possible advantage for his own 
movement.” 

Before the People’s Court in Munich he denied high 
treason: “I am a revolutionary ugainst the revolution.” 
Mein Kampf characterises his aim as “‘ the victory of the 
strong and the destruction of the weak.” 

The workers’ friends in the Party were afraid that his 
alliance with Hugenberg would corrupt Hitler and make him 
the helper of the powerful, the servant of the wealthy. A 
lack of insight again—Hitler had no need to change. 

From Otto Strasser the world learned of the farewell 
conversation in which Hitler had quite clearly spoken for 
the employers and aguinst the workers, for the powerful few 
and against the masses. But this made no difference to the 
steady increase in National Socialist voting strength, 

The election of September 1930 was preceded by an epi- 
sode which—for those who were willing to see—shed a lurid 
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light on the situation. In the town of Schweidnitz in Silesia 
there had taken place one of those trials for breach of the 
peace which were now a regular feature on the political 
stage. 

A period of civil gucrrilla warfare had begun. The prin- 
ciples which, in its early days, the National Socialist Party 
had applied to public meetings were now extended to the 
strects. In two sentences, written in the same paragraph, 
Hitler declared that “terror” could be “ broken only by 
terror ”’ and that “ in attack lay the best weapon of defence.” 

On another occasion he said exactly the same thing in his 
top-heavy style, more fully, perhaps more directly : ‘ Convic- 
tion of the right to use even the most brutal weapons always 
goes hand in hand with the existence of a fanatical faith in 
the necessity of the triumph of a revolutionary reorganisa- 
tion of this carth, Therefore a movement that docs not fight 
for the highest aims and ideals of this mature will not use 
the most radical weapons.” In other words, a party that is 
not terroristic is worthless. 

“The rough fighters of the S.A.,” as their Leader called 
them, acted on these lines. It was a point of honour with 
them not only always to attack, but to represent subsequently 
that they had acted in self-defence. The ‘‘ hall battles” of 
the carlicr period had developed into daily street battles. 

The question was raised, in the course of legal proceedings, 
what the letters S.A. meant. Hitler appeared to give evidence 
on oath: Sicherheits-Abteilung (Security Division), Saalschutz- 
Abteilung (Hall-guard Division), Sport-Abteitung—whatever it 
was, it had nothing to do with Sturm. 

That Hitler made this statement should not surprise any- 
one. His attitude to truth is questionable: he believes what 
be says. But it is amazing that the Public Prosecutor did 
not charge him with perjury. It would have been easy 
enough. For the Osaf, the chief of the Storm Troops, swore 
immediately after his Party Leader that of course it had 
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always been called Sturm-Abteilung. But this is only a 
question of incidental interest. 

‘The interesting thing about this cpisode was that the 
Storm Troops themselves, young National Socialists all over 
the Reich, winked at one another significantly and could 
scarcely restrain their laughter: “It’s wonderful the way 
Hitler gets round those fatheads. We know what we are; 
we prove it every day: Stormers, Storm Troopers. But the 
bourgeois and the moderates are stupid enough to fall into 
his trap.” 

Only a few days after the election a better opportunity 
occurred. In the tight of the fullest publicity, Hider was able 
to confirm his “ legality.” Three lieutenants in the artillery 
at Ulm, all enthusiastic Nationalists, were afraid, as were 
not a few other Germans, that in the threatened civil war 
the Army might be used to defend the despised Republic 
against the ‘*‘ National Revolution.” They asked for advice 
at National Socialist headquarters in Munich, and then set 
about arranging a conspiracy in the Army. They thought it 
intolerable to have to shoot down the “Right.” They canvassed 
their comrades, and were soon denounced, arrested, charged 
with high treason and brought before the Supreme Court. 
One of their counsel, the lawyer Frank, a National Socialist, 
Hitler’s legal adviser and to-day Reich Minister, applied 
for Hitler to be heard as a witness. The Supreme Court 
kindly gave its consent. The Party Leader appeared in 
Leipzig. 

Only ten days had passed since he had won a hundred 
Reichstag seats. The Army trial was in itself a world sensa- 
tion, In the merciless light of day it was shown that the 
German Republic had not a single supporter in its own 
Army. What a platform for the great agitator ! 

That Hitler made full use of his opportunity, that he 
delivered a speech, that he spoke for some hours, that he did 
not hold back the cataract of words that forced itself from 
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his lips—all this is simply a matter of course. What matter 
if the President with cautious irony warned him not to put 
his statement in the form of a propaganda speech ? The man 
ofmass meetings was accustomed to more violent disturbances. 

What was the good of irony ? This time Hider spoke the 
truth. It is amazing how exactly Hitler’s plan was to be 
realised in years to come. But the main thing was that he 
really said what his plan was. The exact words of his state~ 
ment are not preserved. It was less clear, or at any rate less 
precise, than the abstract composed by an experienced 
journalist—which we have here adopted. 

The President asked ; ‘‘ How do you picture to yourself the 
establishment of the Third Reich ? ” 

Hider: ‘The Constitution prescribes the theatre of the 
war but not its goal, We shall enter the legal bodies and in 
this way make our Party the decisive factor, But then, when 
we possess constitutional rights, we shall pour the State in 
the mould we consider right.’’ 

The President referred to a National Socialist handbill 
which declared that “ reform is only half, revolution is all 

Hitler: ‘‘ The German people is being intellectually 
revolutionised by our propaganda. This readjustment is at 
least as vast as the rcadjustment caused by the intellectual 
tendencies of Marxism. Our movement does not require 
violence. The time will come when the German nation will 
get to know our train of thought. Then thirty-five million 
Germans will stand behind us. It makes no difference to us 
whether we join a Government to-day or remain in opposi- 
tion, The next election will turn the hundred and seven 
National Socialists in the Reichstag into two hundred. . . ~ 
It is in our opponents’ interest to represent our movement as 
inimical to the State, because they know that our goal is to 
be attained by Iegal means. Of course they also see that our 
movement must lead to the complete reshaping of the 
State.” 
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The President asked softly: “Only by constitutional 
means, then?” 

Hitler answered loudly : “ Certainly !”” 

The President: ““ How do you interpret the expression 
‘German National Revolution’ ? ” 

Hitler: ‘‘ The concept of a ‘ National Revolution’ is always 
taken in a purely political sense. But for National Socialists 
it means exclusively a rising of the enslaved German nation 
we have to-day.” 








The President: “ Do you mean an independent movement 
or one that is supported by a Party ?”* 

Hitler: ‘‘ Of course, there wil! always be a movement to 
represent a rising, but it need not pave the way for it by 
illegal means. When we have had two or three more elections, 
the National Socialist movement will have a majority in the 
Reichstag, and then we shall pave the way for the National 
Socialist revolution.” 

With mild irony the President asked: ‘‘ You mean, 
intellectually ? And if pcople put a different interpretation 
on your phrase, then you say: ‘ We can’t help that.’ ” 

Hider: “ Germany is muzzled by peace treaties. The 
whole of German legislation to-day is nothing but an attempt 
to anchor the peace treaties in the German people. The 
National Socialists look on these treaties not as a law, but 
as something forced on us. We will not have future gencra- 
tions which are completely guildess burdened with them, 
If we defend ourselves against them with every means, then 
we shall be on the way to revolution.”* 

The President asked timidly : ‘* Also with illegal means ? ’" 

Hider : * Lam assuming now that we shall have triumphed, 
and then we shall fight against the treaties by every means, 
even though the world looks on these means as legal.” 

Had the President led Hitler on to thin ice ? Far from it! 

Probably it was not even his intention. How could one 


know where things might end ? He was no doubt anxious— 
Ru 
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even under the Third Reich, if the Third Reich was to come 
—to remain President of the Supreme Court. 

It was the prevailing opinion of German constitutional 
lawyers that the Constitution could be suspended by con- 
stitutional means; even professors loyal to the Constitution 
came to this conclusion. This is an example of the ‘“‘ German 
objectivity? which Hitler hates so much, He calls it all sorts 
of names—but, as it exists, why should he not exploit it? 

As far as concerned the strange distinction between law 
and law, the illegal means which he wanted to apply legally, 
**the wild mustang ” found himself in ful] agreement witb 
the ‘old cavalry-chargers ” of the Supreme Court itself. 
Moreover, this senseless interpretation of the Constitution 
was a product of the Supreme Court’s own idea of the law. 
The Supreme Court was proud of its beautiful argument. 
The Treaty of Versailles was law. National duty, however, 
stood above this law. To obey the law, therefore, rendered 
one liable to punishment, while offences against it were not 
penalised. A court that does not take Jaw as its criterion 
may be an unusual court. That is exactly what the Supreme 
Court was. 

So the court and its President could not have been sur- 
prised that the witness Hitler drew far-reaching conclusions 
from so confusing a conception of Jaw, I can assure you 
that when the National Socialist movement triumphs in its 
fight, we shall also have a National Socialist State court, 
and November 1918 will be avenged, and heads shall 








roll... . 
This was said without bravado, with no blare of trumpets. 
Hitler spoke the words almost as an aside, slowly, in a 
sugary tone, apparently with some regrct that he could 
not conceal such cold facts from so dignified an assembly. 
The audience, Hitler’s audience, which occupied the public 
seats, broke out into cheers, They understood him just as 
much as they misunderstood him, and they knew exactly 
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when they were expected to understand and when to mis- 
understand. 

The President objected—not to Hitler’s announcement, 
but to the yells of the public. He said patiently: “ We are 
in a court of law and in all seriousness anxious to do justice.”” 

Some critics thought the Supreme Court should not have 
allowed Hider to utter these threats of death against leading 
republicans—for who else could have been meant by 
“ November 1918” ? Why did the Public Prosecutor remain 
silent ? Why did he not have Hitler arrested on the spot ? He 
did not even demand a penalty for contempt. These critics 
forgot, or had never observed, that the Supreme Court had 
long been disloyal to the Republic and the law whose chief 
guardian it was supposed to be. It took for granted a state 
of affairs which it foresaw and desired, and it pronounced its 
judgments accordingly. This implied the existence of a 
dangerous disruptive element in the German Republic, 
The guardians of the Constitution were fully aware of the 
disloyalty of the Supreme Court, but they took no action. 

Hitler’s words caused a sensation in the press. The man 
had only been generally known for a week past, since the 
election of a hundred and seven of his subjects to the Reich- 
stag, and there had not been time yet to enquire into his 
plans and ideas. So it was not yct realised that “ heads shall 
roll ** was one of his favourite tunes. 

‘The Secretary of State at the Ministry of the Intcrior 
hurried to the scene to confirm Hitler’s illegality and 
deliver a counterblast to his oath of “ legality.” But it was 
not worth while hearing his evidence. For he could do no 
more than state that for years past his office had handed 
in to the Chicf Public Prosecutor all the materia] it could 
collect against the National Socialist Party, to support 
actions against Adolf Hitler and Dr. Goebbels for high 
treason, and prosecutions on other charges of other members 
of the Party. 
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These proceedings drifted on without ever getting any 
further, until, as Hitler’s power grew, they came to a natural 
end. On the strength of a magnificent legal argument, they 
were ‘put away.” Relations between the Chief Public 
Prosecutor and the Ministry of the Interior were as cool as 
his connection with the Reichswehr Ministry was intimate. 
There are always reasons for procecding, or not proceeding, 
with a case, even though these may not always be juridical 
reasons in origin. 

Humiliated, the republican Secretary of State left the 
court that had no use for him. 

At the same time, Hider left the scene of his triumph. 
The local Party Organisation in Leipzig functioned mag- 
nificently, The square in front of the court was black with 
members of the Party acclaiming him whenever he came 
or went, The well-trained “ voice of the people ” penetrated 
as far as the court. It re-echoed in the station, when, with 
his staff, the Leader stepped into the Puliman car that was 
to take him back to Munich. 

A few months later Hitler again repeated his Gaulets 
work constitutionally, “legally "on this occasion before 
a Berlin jury. It was yet another of the unending trials for 
breach of the peace. In Schweidnitz it had been men of the 
republican ‘‘ Reichsbanner,” this time it was Communists, 
who had been attacked and shot at by Storm Troopers. 

Hitler solemnly swore to the peaceful nature of his inten~ 
tions. * I have,” he said, “ never tolerated any uncertainty 
about my demand that my Storm Troopers keep strictly 
to the legal path. I have strictly forbidden any act of 
violence. . . .” It is always the others who are to blame. 
We may recall that these had been his tactics as far back 
as his Munich days. 

“lf every evening for months on end a Storm Trooper 
runs the risk of being attacked and slain by Red murderers, 
1 can well understand that once perhaps the man may 
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overstep the limits of self-defence through inner embitterment 
or fear of death. . . 2? Not long afterwards, the Supreme 
Court Jaid it down as a principle that in Party clashes 
National Socialists were always on the defensive and that 
Marxists always took the offensive. All over Germany 
judgments were delivered on the basis of this precedent. 

In the Berlin case the atmosphere was not quite as homely 
as in Leipzig, where Hitler had been ‘‘ among friends.” 
A lawyer who represented the interests of the wounded 
Communists pressed Hitler hard. His name was Litten, 
and later he paid for his lack of respect for the ‘* Leader ” 
with long years of torture and internment in a concentration 
camp, He underwent a terrible martyrdom—for his fearless 
performance of his duty as a lawyer. 

Hitler had to discuss matters he would rather have 
avoided. “ Lhe Storm ‘Troops in Danzig may have been 
armed, but later it came out that the people there had 
firearm licences. To go into these matters in greater detail 
would only be possible at a session in camera.’ This was the 
tocsin of danger which he had rung before, at Munich-- 
the threat of “ Beware, the Reichswehr ! Beware, high 
treason !” So the subject had to be changed. 

Litten read out what Gocbbels had written not so very 
long before: ‘* And if we do not get a majority, we shall 
clench our teeth, we shall march against this State, we who 
were revolutionaries in word shall become revolutionaries 
in deed -we shall make a revolution and drive Parliament 
to the devil |” 

This was awkward. Hitler became excited and started 
shouting, but the tenor of his words was unchanged : “ legal- 
ity ” sums them up. In the first place, Goebbels had made 
the statement a long time before, and secondly, if the 
pamphlct in which it appeared was still being sold, it had 
not received the Party’s approval. In the third place, even 
though it was the Party’s publishing house that sold it, 
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it did not bear “ the Party’s imprimatur.” And lastly, he was 
the Leader, and Goebbels had to obey him. He had, after 
all, thrown Otto Strasser out of his Party because he had 
refused to act “ legally.” 

The task Hitler had set himself, the task at which, he said, 
“he worked with all his strength,” was not easy: he defined 
it as “turning the legality of the Party from theory into 
above all, because he could not 








practice.” Lt was not easy 
really want it to succeed. For violence, the glorification of 
violence no less than its application, was his best means of 
propaganda. 

While he was speaking thus, and for many years to come, 
the streets of Germany resounded every night with the 
miniature war which the Storm Troops waged against the 
“ Marxists.” Bloodshed won him new supporters. 

Moreover, he could not know whether he might not one 
day need violence on a large scale. Formerly, despising 
the majority, he had wanted to tiumph with a minority. 
Even though he was now swearing that he would obtain a 
majority, was this any reason for him to believe it ? What he 
wanted was a majority of “ power” and not the majority 
of votes which alone is legal in the democratic sense. 

As carly as the Reichswehr trial, the truth had not Leen 
without an clement of untruth. ‘Ihe licutenants, when they 
appeared in the Party office in Munich, had been told that 
outwardly the Party could have nothing to do with their 
scheme ; all the same they were to report progress. The fact 
that dealings were in the main to be had with the generals 
—whom one could therefore not risk offending—was no 
reason for snubbing the subalterns. If the generals proved 
difficult, perhaps their subalierns might be uscd as a lever 
against them. So it was better not to let the thread snap. 

This Hitler and the other witnesses from Party head- 
quarters solemnly denicd on oath, and the Lieutenants 
denied it too. Onc of them, Scheringer, Jater went over to 
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the Communists and even then persisted in his disavowal. 
He was a cavalier. 

The task to reconcile legality with illegality was in fact 
not an casy one. For cven though Hider seriously “ went 
over to legality,” and swore to it, even though the ruling 
class was to believe it—for then, and for a Jong time yct, 
they had the power to destroy him—nevertheless his own 
supporters were not supposed to believe it. If they did, they 
might be disappointed and turn their back on the Party. 
Some of them, but only a few, had done so already. 

Among them was the cavalier. He thirsted for the truth, 
and during his detention he undertook to explore it. Hider 
in a moment of artistic pride, instead of answering him 
with facts and figures, showed him the gaudy interior 
decoration of the Party Palace at Munich which had been 
carried out to his own design. For the rest, the “ Party Pope”? 
taught him, in Messianic tones, that it was his duty to believe 
in HIM, the Leader. 

On returning to the fortress, the lieutenant went over 
to the Communists. He telegraphed to Goebbels: “ Hitler 
revolution betrayed.” His change of allegiance cost him a 
second sentence on a charge of high treason—tor his opinions, 
on this occasion, and not for conspiracy. But he did Hider 
litle harm. The thing that could have done Hider a great 
deal of harm he kept to himself even now. He was murdered 
by Hitler on June goth, 1934. Germany’s saviour does not 
appreciate a cavalier. 

In the proceedings before the Berlin jury, evidence was 
given by one of the S.A. officers who had left the Party 
with the mutineer Stennes. More in sorrow than in anger he 
said: ‘‘ It became clear to us that Hitler, contrary to his 
former declarations of faith, had now decided on legality. 
The S.A. leaders and I are convinced that he means this 
seriously.” This was the reason why they had mutinied— 
because they doubted Hitler’s revolutionary intentions. 
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He was beginning to betray the truth of the matter; it 
all depended on how one looked at “ legality.” ‘* Even 
though Dr. Gocbbels tried to make Hitler’s vow of legality 
appear ludicrous to the Storm Troopers by . . .” Here he 
was interrupted by the tactful President. 

But it is easy to imagine how it was done. Goebbels has 
a gift for satire that does not spare even the All Highest. 
The President of the court saved him from his Leader's fury 
by stopping the indiscreet witness. 

Hiuer himself had most cause to wish that his various 
oaths to act legally should not be taken seriously by the 
Party. Counsel's interpretutions of the Constitution, liberally 
furnished by prostitutes of their profession, were too com- 
plicated to be popular. Not even with Supreme Court 
decisions was it possible to arouse the enthusiasm of public 
meetings. The people, on the Right as on the Left, are 
better Jawyers than all the scholarly jurists and know per- 
fectly well that nothing can be simultancously legal and 
iNegal. They were quick to see that Hitler was a deceiver, 
The masses on the Right were delighted at the glorious way 
the man, their man, was deceiving the rich, the reaction- 
aries, the capitalists. 

There is a Party song, strung together from old tunes by 
a student who, though suspected of being a pimp, rose to 
be the Party hero when he was shot by creatures of his own 
world—the Horst Wessel song, which in the Third Reich 
has become the National Anthem. In the song oceurred the 
words: * Soon Hitler flags will fly over the barricades.” 
The ‘‘ barricades” were steuck out by Party headquarters, 
and the song now ran: “‘ Soon Hitler flags will fly over all 
the streets.” The Storm Troopers chuckled as they sang the 
new text. 

Gregor Strasser was one of those who noticed what the 
Party was up to. ‘“ It will be easy enough to deal with these 
republican bastards, but I shudder to think what will come 
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after.” He defined the Leader’s hard task very nicely when 
at a public meeting he shouted: ‘“* Legal to the last gallows- 
tree—but hang them we shall!” This was the old song : 
hang the enemy ! 

Frick, who later became Reich Minister for the Interior, 
put it less crudely: ‘* A few thousand Marxists will come to 
harm.” 

Géring was more explicit: ‘ Three days of emergency law, 
and we shall give the Brown Shirts a free hand !” 

It was said of Hitler that he had asked the Reich President 
for “‘ the streets clear for three days!’ This did him no 
harm; it was first-rate propaganda. 

The S.A. men had a popular name for Goring’s “ emer- 
gency law "—‘ the night of the long knives.” It was the 
night they dreamed of. 

Party officials in Hessen drafted a ‘‘ Constitution ” very 
similar to that of 1923. The main features of this new attempt 
were likewise violence, imprisonment and death. The 
Boxhecim Document, as it was named after the place where 
it was compiled, caused a great sensation. Still the Public 
Prosecutor did not think it necessary to interfere. High 
treason ? Far from it, he said. The draft was only to come 
into force in the event of a Communist rising, in other 
words, after the disappearance of the State as it then existed. 

Briining, who was Reich Chancellor at the time, defined 
his attitude thus: ‘‘ A declaration to the effect that, once 
power has been attained by legal means, legal safeguards 
will not be observed, is equivalent to illegality. This is so 
all the more, if simultancously plans for revenge are pre- 
pared and discussed in close conclave. As a statesman con- 
scious of his resonsibilities, I offer the strongest opposition. .. .”” 
But the strength of the “‘ responsible statesman ”* could not 
prevail against his subordinate, the Public Prosecutor's, 
conception of law. 

To pander to the crowd’s instinct for violence, to exploit 
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its weakness and bestiality, as Hitler prescribed—this was 
still the best method. 

Hider once wrote of the republicans’ ‘“ nauseatingly 
humane morality.” He gathered round him all who found 
humanity nauseating—and there were not a few of these. 
They were vastly amused when they read that he had 
pledged himself to legality. They believed in him, and so 
they were confident that he was lying. 

But he thought this no reason for stopping to cha: 
himself as the ‘‘ conservative revolutionary,” the guardian 
of public order, the champion of traditional rights. 

His passionate efforts to commend himself to the respec- 
table classes went so far that at times he repudiated anti- 
Semitism, the salient point of his programme. Only the 
bad Jews would he hit; the others, if they fell in with his 
reforms, would be left in peace. 

Was this new attitude influenced by Jewish money or by 
hope of Jewish moncy ? The question cannot be definitely 
answered, and indeed it is not a matter of great importance. 
The important thing is that his change of policy did not 
frighten off even the most radical anti-Semites among his 
supporters. Their faith in the Leader’s cunning—or his 
mendacity—was unshakable. 

It is true that not a few were hoping that he would 
openly overthrow the Republic. The march on Berlin was 
again in the air, and the idea was now no longer as absurd 
as it had seemed to be in the autumn of 1923. 

Mussolini's example, so often quoted, gave him a 
lead. He had given him the idea of the Party shirt and the 
Party salute. Hitler has often expressed his admiration for 
the Italian Dictator, and in his buok calls him one of the 
“great men of this earth.” He had reprimanded Otto 
Strasser by quoting to him the example of the Fascist State : 
there all economic questions were solved. Hiuer denied 
that the man he revered was a revolutionary: the King 
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had appointed him Prime Minister. But what of the march 
on Rome? Mussolini had not been certain of the result 
when he started out. Why would Hitler not order the march 
on Berlin ? 

In the confused picture of the Party Leader one feature 
stands out above the rest: he will undertake nothing against 
the Reichswchr, or even without the Reichswehr. Was he 
committing perjury when he vowed legality, as his faithful 
followers belicved ? Or were the critics right, who warned 
the National Socialist masses: ‘‘ Do not believe him. He is 
speaking the truth” ? 

Neither interpretation is correct, if we take the word 
“ legality ” in its generally accepted sense. Hitler is still the 
“wild mustang,” the Viennese vagabond, the man who 
knows no law. A word of honour, an oath, an agreement, the 
law and the Constitution—-these mean nothing to him. He 
despises the scribblers who have filled great volumes with 
commandments and prohibitions, he despises even more the 
fools who stick their noscs into such vapid tomes. He even 
thinks Jaws criminal, if it is their purpose to protect the 
weak, What other purpose can written law have ? Law, the 
mystic process by which the strong man voluntarily imposes 
restrictions on himself and fecls himself bound by a 
written document, a weapon he puts into the hand of his 
weaker brother—-this, the whole essence of civilisation, is 
repugnant to him. He regards it as perverted, since it 
militates against the only law he understands. 

He knows only one kind of legality, only one law: the 
law of might, He loves and worships it; it is his god, his idol, 
his fetish, the object of the only passion he feels. The masses, 
he says, want only one thing: the victory of the strong, the 
annihilation of the weak. He has interpreted the soul of 
the masses by his own; we see how essentially he himself 
is of the masses, 

But in Germany, power, “the strong,” is synonymous 
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with the Reichswehr—the hundred thousand men with 
rifles and guns, a force of iron, yet a flexible body, the most 
perfect instrument of strength that has ever existed. 

Against the Reichswchr? Without the Reichswchr ? 
What is the contemptible mass of sixty million souls, without 
form, without structure, without face, against the hundred 
thousand who stand as one man, a single flawless machine ? 
If the sixty million proclaimed him Dictator, if he had 
overcome all opposition in Germany, still he would not Lift 
a finger against the man whom the hundred thousand obey. 

The story of Hitler is the story of his relations with the 
Reichswehr. It is compressed within the years between his 
first great election successes and his assumption of power. 
He was struggling, at close quarters now, with his god. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HIGH POLITICS 


Whrar type oF MAN was it that now appeared on the 
Berlin stage ? 

Herc, whether friend or foe—friend to-day, foe to-morrow 
—the actors are accustomed to one another. It has been 
said that five hundred men ruled Germany, These five 
hundred were always mceting each other, dining together, 
drinking beer, debating, arguing, intriguing, helping and 
hurting one another, rising and falling. Different as they 
were in character, origin and opinion, they formed some- 
thing in the nature of a republican society. 

What was the new man like, the strange alicn who was 
forcing himself on this society, the man who was claiming 
to put himself at its head, to rule or destroy it ? 

Dorothy Thompson, an American journalist, who knows 
Berlin life as well as any native, gave a lively account of 
her impression at the time. “ When I walked into Adoif 
Hitler’s salon I was convinced that I was meeting the 
future Dictator of Germany. In less than fifty scconds I 
was sure I was not. It took just that time to measure the 
startling insignificance of this man who had sct the world 
agog. 

“ He is formless, almost faceless, a man whose countenance 
is a caricature, a man whose framework seems cartilaginous, 
without bones. He is inconsequent and voluble, ill-poised, 
insecure. He is the very prototype of the Little Man. 

“A lock of lank hair falls over an insignificant and 
slightly retreating forchead. The back head is shallow. His 
face is broad in the cheekbones. ‘he nose is large, but badly 
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shaped and without character. His movements are awkward, 
almost undignified. There is in his face no trace of any 
inner conflict or self-discipline. 

“And yet, he is not without a certain charm, But it is the 
soft, almost feminine charm of the Austrian! When he talks 
it is with a broad Austrian dialect. 

“The eyes alone are notable. Dark grey and hyper- 
thyroid—they have a peculiar shine which often distin- 
guishes geniuses, alcoholics and hysterics. There is something 
irritatingly refined about him. I bet he crooks his little finger 
when he drinks a cup of tea. 

“ His is an actor’s face. Gapable of being pushed out or 
in, expanded or contracted at will, in order to register facile 
emotions.” 

Even the absolute sovereign of Germany cannot have a 
celebrated American writer put out of the way as casily as 
one of his own subjects. If he could, Dorothy Thompson 
would probably not be alive to-day. She returned to Berlin 
in the second year of the Dictatorship. As soon as Hitler 
heard of it, she was expelled. 

Much of his character may be vague: it is certain, how- 
ever, that he is revengeful, that he neither forgets nor 
forgives. 

Here he has good reason to feel vengeful. It is true that 
Miss Thompson was no prophet: the man who received her 
in his ostentatious salon became Dictator after all. But her 
sharp eye has given us a vivid likeness of the man. 

Others were similarly disappointed. A former member of 
his Party, Captain von Micke, on one occasion angrily 
called him a prima donna. 

An English diplomat said to Otto Strasser: “ I thought I 
was going to sce a prima donna, but it was only a soubretie.”” 

Another man said: “‘ That’s no politician; it’s a politician’s 
wife.”” 

One German writer had a presentiment of Hitler. In 
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Frank Wedekind’s drama Hidalla, a man intoxicated with 
beauty founds a society for the production of physically 
perfect human beings which only men and women specially 
selected for their beauty could join. When he himself appears 
on the stage, the audience is surprised to sce that he is a 
hunchback. He is merely secretary of the socicty, not a 
member. 

It is the same with Hitler. He had been spoken of as the 
apostle of racialism. But anyone, like Dorothy Thompson, 
meeting him for the first time, sees at once that he has no 
bearing, no natural assurance, no unconstraint, no firmness 
or nobility of figure—in short, that he lacks all the distin 
gBuishing characteristics of pure race. He is a plebcian, 
‘formless and faceless ”- -of poor breed, 

This was the appearance of the man who was now 
launched on republican society. We are not exaggerating 
the qualities of its members if we say that there was a vast 
gap between them and him. 

His helpers in the jungle of Berlin politics were no less 
homines novi—new to the complications and confusions of 
high poli But at least they had no lack of self-assurance. 

Frederick the Great once refused to grant one of his 
ambassadors the horses he asked for: he did not need four 
horses in front of his coach, he was mercly to say that a 
hundred thousand men marched behind him. 

Hitler and his representatives could point proudly to 
their troop of supporters. At first they had one hundred and 
seven, later two hundred and thirty scats in the Reichstag; 
thirteen million voters supported them, and the S.A. army 
finally attained a strength of half a million men. 

He had five advisers who accompanied him at conferences 
and negotiated for him. 

After the first great election success, Captain Rohm 
returned from Bolivia. With the title of Chief of Staff— 
Hitler himself was now ‘“ Osaf*’—Réhm tock over the 
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organisation of the Party army, a task in which he 
showed great ability. 

General Staff connections are permanent, and they threw 
open great doors to him. He had dark years behind him, 
it was true, but he had the reputation, not unjustly, of being 
a loyal comrade and a decent fellow. His enemies published 
private letters in which he spoke rather too freely about his 
homosexual adventures. Berlin in general is not a puritanical 
place. Réhm was damaged more by his openness than by 
proclivities which particularly among National Socialists 
were nothing out of the common. 

Captain Géring returned from exile on the strength of 
one of the frequent amnesties. Those of his friends who knew 
him closely were sceptical about him. Even in the war he 
was thought high-handed, ruthless and unscrupulous in his 
choice of means. He had won his reputation by the wanton 
sacrifice of others. There were unfavourable tales, too, 
about his activities as an exile in Italy and Sweden. On one 
occasion the newspapers reported doubtful exchange deal- 
ings of his; but as no protest was raised, the matter was soon 
forgotten. In Sweden he was for a time interned as a morphia 
addict. At first this was known only to his most intimate 
friends; not until later were documents published to prove 
it, 

Still Goring had been an aviator in the pafmy days; he 
had won the Pour le Mérite order and held the rank of 
Commander in the Richthofen squadron. ‘This gave him the 
entrée. With his wife, a lady of distinguished Swedish 
family, he entertained on a grand scale. It was not known 
where he got the money from, although there were whispers 
about it among fellow-aviators, but at least he knew how to 
spend money and live like a gentleman. As President of the 
Reichstag he made up for his ignorance of standing orders 
by domineering bluster. But in spite of his puse as a man of 
the world, he never quite threw off the taint of adventurer. 
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The third was Frick, who until the Birgerbrau Putsch 
had been one of Hitler’s helpers in the Munich police force. 
He had been a member of the Thuringian Government, the 
first National Socialist Minister. He had proved his mettle 
there; for he had not yielded to the temptation to rule and 
to compromise himself by small successes, but had without 
the least scruple used his position for the purpose of agitation. 
In the Party, however, he was regarded as a dyed-in-the- 
woo] bureaucrat. 

Gregor Strasser, the Landshut chemist, was a powerful 
speaker and of Hitler’s advisers the man with the longest 
political experience. When he was accused in the Reichstag 
of having broken his word of honour, he hit back with the 
cynical remark that he would always break a word of 
honour given ‘to this system” of government. Nevertheless, 
he was looked on as the most reliable of the members of 
the Party. 

"These were all Bavarians—reason enough for being looked 
askance at by the ruling class in Prussia. 

~The only North German was the youngest of them, 
Goebbels, who had come to Berlin from the Rhineland. In 
the eyes of the respectable classes, he was the oddest figure 
of all. He was great at whipping up the masses; when he 
spoke, his audience soon forgot the sinister figure of the 
dwarf with the club foot and the wrinkled face. 

But his lack of restraint, the very quality which had helped 
him in propaganda, harmed him now that the Party had 
reached Berlin. He was noticed for the first time when he 
asserted in a court of law that he had been thrashed in the 
prisons of the Belgian troops of occupation for having worked 
for Hindenburg’s election. The story was pure invention, 
and he had to pocket the insult when a former member of 
the Party persisted in branding him publicly as an infamous 
liar. 


The magnetic figure of the Field~-Marshal and Reich 
Su 
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President, so entirely different from his own, never ceased to 
attract and provoke him. Time and again he felt himself 
bound to attack him, and inevitably his attacks on the great 
man sounded like yelps and snarls. 

On one occasion, when Hindenburg spoke as usual of 
“the Prussian Army, the great school of duty,” he barked 
back at him the next day: ‘ He never Jearnt a thing in the 
great school of duty.” As the Sucial Democrats had elected 
Hindenburg to the Presidency of the Reich, he said in the 
Reichstag: ‘* You can always tell a man by his friends, 
A party of traitors and deserters. . . .”’ A storm of indigna- 
tion interrupted him. Even opponents of Hindenburg did not 
like to see a young man making such attacks on the old 
Field-Marshal. 

Goebbels did not improve things on this occasion by 
subsequently denying, as he often did, that he had made the 
remarks attributed to him and zealously protesting his 
reverence for ‘‘ the aged Field~Marshal.” 

Yet it is patent, as often as the little man indulges in his 
excesses, that he is not carried away by the force of tempera- 
ment, but that every excess is carefully thought over before= 
hand and manufactured artificially in the laboratory of 
ambition. All Berlin loves an imp, and Gocbbels knew 
he was free to say what he pleased. Republican courts of 
law were slow to anger ; slander went unpunished ; no lie 
was ever remembered longer than three days. 

In the course of events, new recruits joined the elect 
circle. Hjalmar Schacht had begun his career as a democrat, 
and to him his career was everything, its political form 
nothing. He soon learnt to say “ My Leader” with his 
eyes as wide open as Goebbels. General Lietzmann, whom 
in the war his troops had dubbed “ the theatre general ”” 
on account of his passion for staging historical events, 
was useful because he was as old as Hindenburg. Another 
newcomer was Count Helldorf, a bankrupt landowner, a 
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gambler and mystic. The Duke of Coburg, Prince August 
Wilhelm (‘ Auwi ”), one of the Kaiser’s sons, and General 
von Epp, the conqueror of Munich, were notorious for the 
insignificance of their intellectual gifts, though they served 
well enough for representative purposes. 

Hitler now set up his headquarters in the Kaiserhof, the 
great hotel in the Wilhelmstrasse, only a few steps from the 
Reich Chancellor’s offices and the Presidential Palace. There 
his assistants, high and low, rubbed shoulders with press 
chiefs, secretaries, journalists, photographers, S.A. and S.S. 
officers. The Party’s stage management never failed to 
crowd the strect with a mob of enthusiastic supporters when 
the élite of the revolutionaries travelled the short distance 
between Government buildings and the Kaiserhof in their 
huge cars. ‘The journey would be like a triumphal procession, 
even when negotiations with the “ gentlemen” had not 
been a triumphant success. 

in the heat of post-war politics, one historical epoch soon 
followed the other. The Germany to which Hitler had 
returned after his imprisonment was fundamentally differ- 
ent from the Germany of the inflation and the Burgerbrau 
Putsch. It was again a radically new Germany that he was 
now storming with his hundred and seven followers in the 
Reichstag. 

The Stresemann period—an era of peace, of plans for Pan- 
European union, of treaty observance, of world trade, of 
increasing exports, of industrial expansion, of working- 
class contentment—was over. Stresemann himself was dead. 
He had ploughed a lone furrow; there were parties that 
supported his policy, but there was no politician to carry it 
on after his death. His own Party had Iong grown tired of 
it; and further to the Left opinion was not unanimous. Many 
who proclaimed peace with their lips were at heart unable 
to resist Nationalist pleas. 

Immediately after Stresemann’s*death it was decided to 
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bring the helm round, to steer a course for “ 


and to rearm. 

Who made this decision ? If there were State documents 
that revealed the man’s name they would not be accessible. 
Probably, however, there are no such documents, for it was 
the decision of a small but powerful circle. Its members 
were ‘‘ the Palace ”’—that is, Hindenburg and his advisers— 
heavy industry and the Reichswehr. The Reichswehr 
was the most important member, and the Reichswehr 
Ministry was probably the place where the decision was 
taken on a certain day at a certain hour by certain men and 
in certain words. It may be called the decision of the Reichs- 
wehr. Though we do not know the exact text, it was best 
summariscd ia a sentence Hitler had written three years 
before: ‘* We want our arms back !'” 

The Reichswehr is not a body that takes politics into its 
own hands. Initiative is no part of its tradition. This may 
be customary in South American republics—the. Prussian 
Army despises politics and proudly calls itself unpolitical. 
It only acts by command, and its self-imposed limits are 
sacred; it concerns itself exclusively with military contin- 
gencics. All the same, as far as military contingency allows, 
it does everything to impose its will on the man in command 
—and military contingencies cover a great deal. They can 
encompass the whole State. 

‘This was how matters stood when the decision to rearm 
was made. The Reichswehr was reluctant to go on taking its 
orders from pacifists—and “ pacifists ” meant all the politi- 
cians of the Left, little as some of them deserved the name. 
As long as Hindenburg was alive and remained Head of the 
State, the Reichswehr would uphold its allegiance. The 
thought that there might yet again be a left-wing Reich 
President and Supreme Commander of the Reichswehr was 
enough to drive the youngest licutenant crazy with indig- 
nation. 


revenge ”"— 
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In these decisive years a miracle had happened: the 
Reichswebr had in General von Schleicher a leader who 
occupied himself with politics. In the Army he was called the 
“office general,” and he was in fact a soldicr who had 
scarcely ever seen military service. 

From Army headquarters he had gone straight into politics, 
He had never left the Reichswehr Ministry and there, more 
rapidly than any officer before him, he had been promoted 
from captain to general. He was a clever man, an untiring 
worker, good in society, witty, brutal, vain and wholly 
unscrupulous: he felt justified in using any means to satisfy 
an ambition that knew no bounds. He was a master of 
intrigue, of back-stage play. 


The political leader of the Reichswehr had no constitu- 
tional position of influence in State affairs. He was ‘‘ Chief 
of the Ministerial Office” in the Reichswehr Ministry, a 
rank he himsclf had created. But he enjoyed the confidence 
of Reich President von Hindenburg—and of the President's 
son, who ruled his father, Until Hitler came to power, 
nothing happened in Germany that had not been decided 
on by him. 

The decision of the Reichswehr to subordinate everything 
to rearmament soon bore fruit. The haste was terrifying. 
Almost overnight, the destiny of a great nation, possibly of 
the whole world, was being changed. 

In October 1929 Sircsemann died. In March 1930 the 
Cabinet of Hermann Miller—the last Ministry to contain 
Social Democrat members—was overthrown. It fell without 
any reason; nothing had upset the coalition majority. The 
Army simply put out a leg, and the Ministry tripped over it. 

Hindenburg thought of continuing to govern with Miller 
and holding new Reichstag elections. Schleicher threw down 
the gauntlet: the Army would not tolerate anything of the 
sort. The Reichswehr Minister, General Groener, would 
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resign. Hindenburg yielded. Schieicher had a successor 
ready; he appointed the last three Chancellors before 
Hitler. The first was Heinrich Briining, the second Franz 
yon Papen, the third was Schleicher himself. 

Bréning had been a relatively unknown member of the 
Centre, the Catholic Party, until, three months before, he 
had become parliamentary chairman of the Party. He took 
up the reins of office as the President’s mandatary and 
enjoyed the confidence not of the Reichstag, but of the 
Reichswehr; he openly declared that he was ready to govern 
even against the Reichstag’s will, The members of his 
Government referred to themselves as a Presidential Cabi- 
net or, not ungladiy, as the “ front-fighters’ ” Cabinct. 

The vision of German democracy was over, little as the 
German democrats knew it. They saw what was happening, 
but for Jong they went about trying to puzzle out the 
future. They knew nothing of the decision of the Reichswehr. 

A powerful rearmament campaign was launched—Wehr- 
kraft, Wekrfreude, Wehrlust—generals, politicians, "professors 
and writers preached the revival of militarism. 

In 1915 Rudolf G. Binding, a lyric poet, had felt what 
Germany lacked: “TI think it might be put in one word— 
a religion of military strength (Wehrhaftigheit). . . . This 
would give us, and the world which would adopt our re- 
ligion, such vast power for thousands of years to come .. « 
that no nation, and no alliance of nations, would be equal 





tous... 

At last, in 1930, the goal was reached. The new religion, 
which actually was no more than the old Prussian religion, 
was preached everywhere. 

It was not long before warnings were heard that rearma- 
ment implied the suppression of all libertics—in short, 
dictatorial absolutism. Not much store was set by the 
resistance the Left could offer; indeed, it soon became 
evident that it would not pit violence against violence. 
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The struggle centred round the Dictator’s identity. The 
moderates hoped for a Hohenzollern, and among these was 
Briining, who dreamed of making Ilindenburg Regent, to 
be succeeded later by one of the young Princes. This was 
the only way he thought the Reichswehr could be restrained 
and kept out of the political arena. Of the men responsible 
for the great decision, not one ever thought of entrusting 
the rearmament dictatorship, the dictatorship of the Reichs- 
wehr, to the plebeian Hitler. 

Events were moving fast, unnaturally fast. In March 
1930 Brining’s “ front-fighters’ Cabinet” took over the 
government. In April, commercial policy was radically 
altered. Germany went over to high protective tariffs and 
agrarian subsidies. This was the beginning of the policy of 
self-exclusion, the first stage of the voluntary blockade. It 
involved the end of the rise in exports, a higher cost of iving, 
and increased unemployment. 

The capital sin of post-war economic life is nationalism. 
The new methods cf production—rationalised production— 
require, if they are to consult the people’s welfare, lowered 
Customs barriers, free trade, peace. The world could be 
vastly richer than it has ever been, if only it had peace. 

Germany might well have Ied the world on the road to 
prosperity. Her dense population of skilled and industrious 
workers, no less than her extraordinary organisation of 
science and industry, pointed to her as the classic example 
of a free trade country. Her prosperity depended on manu- 
facture ; her lack of raw matcrials and her constriction within 
narrow European limits made her the natural enemy of a 
policy of exclusion. With all its strength the Reich should 
have opposed the nationalistic tendencies which were 











seizing on every branch of commerce. 

But Germany was set straight on the wrong path. When the 
reversal of commercial policy was being ratified in the Reich- 
stag, the Social Democrat Hilferding, an expert economist, 
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warned the House of the consequences: ‘‘ The new road we 
are now being asked to take involves extraordinary dangers 
for the whole economic existence of Germany and Europe.”* 
International commerce was undergoing a crisis, The change 
in Germany would induce other countries, whose markets 
were still open to German goods, to go over to protective 
tariffs. “Our trade with Europe during the past year 
showed a balance in our favour of three milliard marks. 
All this is being jeopardised by a policy that does not even 
assist German agriculture. The increase in our exports since 
1924. has given employment to one and a quarter million 
workmen. If we deprive these men of work, where will 
German agriculture market its products ? ” 

He termed the new commercial policy a policy of adven- 
ture. But this was its whole point ! Was it not adventure on 
a grand scale 1o abandon gradual revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles by negotiation, and instead to scrap it unilaterally, 
to suspend reparation payments, to rearm ? 

This was why there was no point in listening to the 
warnings of Hilferding and others. It was part of the bargain 
that the condition of the workers and peasants must go from 
bad to worse. 

Hagenberg, after all, had put it quite frankly : “* We must 
all live like proletarians for a while.” Or was it perhaps not 
quite so frank ? Translated into clearer language the heroic 
words simply mean: “‘ The poo: will grow poorer still, and 
those who have nothing shail starve. 

Végler, one of the great industrialists, underlined this 
demand with unintended irom “Rhine and Ruhr have 
survived crises of quite a different sort.” 

Schacht, the President of the Reichbank, sneered at the 
workless: Germany had become a nation of State pen- 
sioners. He uttered the patriotic words: “ We shall have to 
tighten our belts !”” 

In his conversation with Otto Strasser, Hitler had adopted 
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the free trade attitude: everything should be produced in 
the place where it could be produced cheapest. Strasser’s 
standpoint was the Nationalists’ principle: it did not matter 
how much wheat cost in Canada or the Argentine, and 
anyway the Germans should consume their own rye. ‘he 
worse conditions became in Germany, the wider did this 
folly spread: here you have the German people and there 
Germany’s bread—bring the two together, and we shall 
not need the help of forcign countries ! 

The upkeep of the Prussian wheat granary had, even before 
the war, annually cost the German people a milliard marks. 
To raise this cnormous sum the price of bread was consider- 
ably increased, because the feudal State with its protective 
tariffs prevented bread being bought on the world market. 
With this annual income of a miiliard marks the Junkers 
maintained their supremacy in the Army, the administration 
and diplomacy. A more expensive system of ruling class 
parasitism could hardly be imagined. 

The rationalisation of the post-war period extended to 
wheat production overseas and again made it cheaper. The 
difference between the price of bread in the world and in 
Germany became even more pronounced. Tariffs continued 
to rise, and upkeep of the Junkers became an ever more 
expensive luxury. 

This luxury finally began to jeopardise others. The 
first class to be threatened with ruin as the result of this 
insane preservation of the Junkers were the peasants. To 
feed their cows, pigs and poultry they had to import food 
which was not produced on German soil. But since the 
great wheat interests demanded a watertight tariff system, 
German agricultural products became so dear that the 
German workman could not pay for them. Overnight, 
mixed farming ceased to pay, and the peasants became 
destitute. Their destitution made them National Socialists. 
Hitler captured whole provinces in a day. 
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When Germany’s fronticrs had been almost hermetically 
sealed, the Junkers thought their goiden age had dawned. 
They sowed every square inch of soil and stuffed it with as 
much artificial manure as it would hold. Soon, however, 
it became clear that the workers were no longer able to buy 
the bread they nceded. 

All of a sudden, too much corn was grown in Germany, 
where, if things had only been managed rationally, there 
would have been none grown at all, because it was more 
expensive to produce it here than in other countries. Germ- 
any now had to relieve the large estate owners for whom she 
had ruined herself. Hindenburg, himself a big landowner, was 
President, and now as always the Reichswehr demanded 
that the corn for the Army's bread should be grown in the 
country. If it was not, it would be impossible to wage war. 

Again the German people was fieeced for its Junkers. The 
milliards of marks it had sacrificed for them indirecUy were 
now swollen by a milliard which was paid to them directly. 
The large estates lie in the east of Germany. So the milliard 
marks were called ‘‘ Osthilfe,” since people did not like 
calling them “ Junkerhilfe ” plain and simple. 

It looked almost as if everything was conspiring to make 
Hitler great. 

The wheat tariffs ruined the peasants. The collapse of 
the export industry led to unemployment. The dwindling of 
trade put employees on the strect. Brining’s programme 
comprised the reduction of salaries and wages, uf dividends 
and of poor relief. ‘he result was impoverishment, dis- 
content, starvation. 

America had ient Germany milliards. But to which 
Germany ? It had been a strong, pacific republic, the Ger- 
many of Scresemann. The country of threatened revolution, 
with its menace of National Socialism, inspired no confidence. 
One dark day the creditors reached the only conclusion 
possible. The banks closed their counters, undertakings 
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collapsed, restricted their activities and cut down business. 
All hope, confidence and enterprise vanished. 

The general distress was clearly reflected in the unemploy- 
ment statistics. After the helm of commercial policy had been 
shifted, the numbers rose in a steep curve. The number 
of “visible? and “ invisible * unemployed—as they were 
officially classified—increased between January 1930 and 
January 1931 by two million two hundred thousand; be- 
tween January 1931 and January 1932 by a further million 
and eight hundred and fifty thousand. The highest figure 
was reached with seven million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, and it decreased only slightly in the year 1932. 

Destitution drove many Germans to mass psychoses. It 
made their minds eagerly receptive to Messianic promises. 
Hunger, fear and desire made them an casy prey for anyone 
who felt no scruple in exploiting them. There were not a 
few strange characters who profited by this state of affairs. 

A silly and disgusting old man called Weissenberg founded 
anew church near Berlin, performed miraculous cures and 
called himself Christ Incarnate. He found a hundred 
thousand people to swear that he was. 

In a smail town in the centre of Germany a “‘ commercial 
lawyer ” called Winter promised that he would revive at 
face value the *‘ red thousands,”” a bank note which, having 
become completely worthless at the inflation, had been 
called in. A hundred thousand pcople believed him and 
voted for him in the election for the Reich Presidency. 

There were clairvoyants, graphologists, mediums, spirit- 
ualists, fortune tellers, parapsychologists and horoscope 
experts in masses. No fewer than three thousand men and 
women were counted in Berlin who earned their livelihood 
by these arts. How many must there have been who were not 
counted ! 

It was at this time that a report of the Hamburg Church 
complained that belief in witchcraft was again gaining 
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ground. Old women, even if they were regular church-goers, 
were revered, and sometimes persecuted, as witches. When 
man or beast fell ill, witches or wizards were called in to 
examine the case in place of doctors and veterinarie: 

National Socialism was a symptom of Germany’s distress. 
Its tide rose with the tide of bankruptcy, unemployment, 
starvation. Those whom misery made dizzy and senseless 
voted for Hider. This, of course, docs not suit the heroic 
legend. It would be more honourable to have been elected 
by men contented and clear in their minds. 

But we have a classic witness to prove which version is 
correct. Dietrich, Hider’s “* Reich Press Chief,” who accom- 
panied him on all his propaganda tours, naively gave away 
the truth. He noted in his diary: ** It has been our experience 
that everywhere in Germany where economic and mental 
distress had reached the highest pitch, where it scemed to 
be Jeast bearable, confidence in the Leader grew and 
spread to the whole people.” : 

Moreover, the other partics were playing their voters 
into Hiuer’s hands. After the first great National Socialist 
success, their leaders realised that Nationalism was the 
fashion of the day. It was true that they could not compete 
with National Socialist propaganda, for they had not the 
means. But at least they were able to borrow its catchwords. 
If the voters would really elect Nationalists only, then 
Nationalism it should be. But the effect on the voters was 
unexpected : if Nationalism is right, they thought, we shall 
vote for Hitler, for he is the genuine Nationalist. 

The small parties were lost in the m: and vanished from 
the scene, even before the Dictatorship suppressed them. 
‘hey might have gone down with honour. But as they ruined 
themselves by betraying their principles, their end was 
anything but honourable. 

Bruning carried out his policy of deflation, restriction and 
impoverishment with the help of emergency decrees. With 
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every blow he struck at the Constitution, the Reichstag and 
the Republic, he destroyed part of the good name of democ- 
racy and added to the number of Hitler’s supporters. 

Hitler’s election successes were unparalleled. At the end 
of the year 1930, he had won a hundred and seven seats in 
the Reichstag, with the support of six and a half million 
voters; in the two years that followed these numbers were 
doubled. 

Three times, in close succession, were clections held in the 
year 1932, twice for the Presidency of the Reich and once 
for the Reichstag. Hitler himself was a candidate for the 
Presidency. Eleven million votes were cast for him in March, 
thirteen million in April, and finally thirteen million seven. 
hundred thousand. This last figure was reached in the 
Reichstag election of August gist, 1932. The National 
Socialist Party was now by far the strongest in the Reichstag. 
It had over two hundred and thirty seats. Never since a 
German Parliament existed had there been such a mammoth 
party. Even after the collapse of the Empire, the Social 
Democrats had not got anywhere near so vast a figure. 

A total number of thirty-seven million votes had been cast. 
Hider had united behind him more than a third of the 
German people. He never reached a higher figure than this. 
Even now he had not impaired the Socialist and Catholic 
forces. Where he found another faith firmly rooted, his 
hypnotic arts could not prevail. 

What after all was the purpose of elections, people were 
asking themselves, and what did the numbers of votes and 
seats matter ? Clearly they could make no great difference 
to things. Even if the Communists and Socialists between 
them won a majority in the Reichstag, they would not rule 
Germany. Their success would only bring about a coup by 
the Right all the sooner. But the result of the elections was 
not altogether a matter of indifference. For, after all, it was 
Hitler’s staple argument that he was the man who led the 
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masses to the powers that were, that he was the indispensable 
agent between the mighty and the people. He had con- 
tinually to produce evidence of bis powers of attraction. 

In 1931 Goebbels sent a New Year message to the Party: 
“Within a year we shall be in power or in prison.” 

The decision between the two extremes came only a little 
later than he had prophesied. If the balance had been 
tipped the other way, we should to-day not be withholding 
our compassion from Hider and his men. As victors they can 
count on little sympathy; their defeat would have been 
set down to the dishonesty of their partners. 

Rarely is much love fost in politics. Now that the National 
Socialists had reached the antc-chamber of power and were 
taking part in political parleys, they encountered a measure 
of haughtiness, contempt and trickery which, if they had 
not come out victorious, would have carned their just 
indignation. For all the doors that were thrown open to 
them, for all the hands that shook thcirs, there was not one 
of the “respectable people” who received them who did 
not want to exploit them, and usually to trick them. It was 
exactly as it had been ten years before in Munich: the others 
wanted to rule, and Hitler was to take over the propaganda 
department. Buc it was far from certain that he was to keep 
even so modest a province for long. 

It was in the nature of things that the first man whom the 
successful Party Leader approached was the ruler of the 
Reichswehr. 

Before the first successful election Gregor Strasser, as 
National Socialists’ spokesman in the Reichstag, had thun- 
dered against Schleicher among others: “‘ We have had 
enough of them, these office generals, Schicicher and the 
rest... . We are fighting for the future State court of law, 
which will one day pass sentence on all these men who have 
betrayed the German people, its military might and its 
military will: to the gallows with them ! ” 
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After the trial of the Ulm Reichswehr lieutenants, the 
attacks were intensified and became personal. The Vélkischer 
Beobachter wrote of Schleicher: ‘‘ How soldierly at least his 
title sounds. But he is only a pale office general dabbling in 
politics. Surely he himsclf must think his uniform out of 
place. . .. A frock coat would suit him far better than a 
soldier's great-coat. Nevertheless he will not give it up: 
perhaps he knows how coloured cloth, particularly with 
broad red braid, works on women. His successes are like 
those of the hero in a novel !| Some women have already 
attempted to give up their useless lives. But in the nick of 
time they thought better of it and saw that it was hardly 
worth while. General von Schleicher is complete master of 
the Reichswehr Minister (family included).” 

But attacks can also be a form of courtship, The more 
passionate the desire which produces them, the cruder they 
become. 

Schleicher was free of prejudice as only a cynic can be. 
In his chess-board politics Hitler was a piece he thought he 
could move backwards and forwards as he did the leaders of 
any other party. That the National Socialists had the gallows 
in store for him did not disconcert him in the least. He 
himself was not in the habit of wishing his fellow-beings 
well. The S.A. grew from day to day ; it was so large and 
well organised that the army had to define its attitude to it, 
whether friendly or hostile. Schleicher received the new man 
and his legates with his usual insouciance. 

For Hitler, however, his connection with the gencral 
meant a great step forward. Years had passed since another 
general had frustrated his first attempt at capturing power. 
They had been years of rising success, but still he never 
quite knew where he stood with the power to which at heart 
he was so sincercly attached. And now the ruler of the 
Reichswebr himself, not a mere provincial commander, 
stretched out his hand in greeting. 
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His first meeting with the General took place on the 
manceusre field. It filled him with high hopes. Favoured 
by the Reichswehr, he believed himself within grasp of 
power. He called it an historical hour. Uncertain as he was, 
he was always wavering between misgiving and naivety. 
He said with pompous solemnity that later a monument 
would be erected on the spot to commemorate the interview 
for all time. 

The general had long been convinced that he alone could 
rule Germany. Shortly before he made Briining Chancellor 
he said on one occasion, when negotiations had come to a 
standstill: ‘* Must I myself... .? Now would be too suon.” 

Schleicher trapped the agitator in an agrecment set for 
his downfall. 

After the revolution full use had been made of the volun- 
teer corps, whilst their leaders—*‘ the little Napoleons,” as 
they were contemptuously called—had been left standing. 
Once before, in the Ruhr war, the Army had taken the S.A. 
into its power. 7 

Wehrsport’ committees were now formed, with loyal 
generals at their head. ‘hey were to take the “ defence 
leagues’ (Wehrbinde) into their power. Army exercise 
grounds were thrown open to the Party forces, and they 
were given officers as instructors. Agreements were made 
respecting the defence of the Polish frontier; the National 
Socialist irregulars were to be made responsible to Reichs- 
wehr commandership. Schleicher’s hand was warm and 
gentle, but its clasp was dangerous. He was anxious to 
impound what others had built up. 

He gave his Ministers instructions that the Reichswehr 
must become a model and exemplar for the whole life of 
the nation ; it must take over the leadership of youth and 
educate the people to Hehrhaftigkeit. “In the political life 
of Germany not a stone must be moved before the Reichs~ 
wehr’s word has been thrown into the scale.” Vhey were 
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dreaming of setting up a totalitarian military State and 
swallowing up National Socialism together with everything 
else. 

But it was too late to carry out plans of this sort on 
bureaucratic lines, Whe National Socialist Party had become 
a State within the State, with its own Reich offices, provin- 
cial governors and ambassadors. It had an extensive news 
service, a public and secret police force. Its army took 
advantage of its new relations with the Reichswehr to spy 
out munition dumps and keep a check on the officers’ 
political views. This time it was fully prepared to resist. 

While the Reichswehr belicved that by its cunning 
enlistment of the S.A. as part of the defence services it had 
gained an auxiliary force, Hitler publicly issued orders that 
not a finger was to be lifted to defend “ the system,” the 
Republic. This alluded to the Polish attack which ostensibly 
was expected at any time. Of course these orders were pure 
treason. For a time relations between the Reichswehr and 
the S.A., between the “ respectable” and the adventurers, 
were doubtful. The rapprochement between Hitler and 
Schleicher bore no fruit. 

The next man the Party Leader, ‘‘ formless and facelcss,’’ 
met was Reich Chanccllor Brining. The Westphalian 
patrician had all the qualities the Austrian upstart lacked. 
He had grown up in the sheltered atmosphere of a good 
middle-class family, tended and formed by the Catholic 
Church, whose loyal son he was. Hider complains of his own 
lack of schooling; Brining had studied exhaustively—he 
might have won the doctor’s degree in three faculties had he 
chosen; he had travelled and spoke forcign languages. 
Hitler was hesitant and apprehensive of the contempt of 
the better classes, while Briining showed a dignity that 
transcended his age and origin. He looks like a scholar and 
cleric; the mantle of a prince of the Church would be no 
unsuitable garment for him. The Reich Chancellor wanted 

Tu 
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to assure his Government of the support of Hitler's hundred 
and seven members, and he needed National Socialist help 
to extend the term of Hindenburg’s presidency. 

Hitler arrived with Géring at the house of Treviranus, 
one of the younger Ministers, to meet Brining, He came in, 
quickly looked for a place in front of the light, remained 
uneasy none the less, looked nobody in the face, stared into 
the corners and shifted about nervously on his chair. Briin- 
ing meanwhile, in his dcliberate academic way, explained the 
Ministry's position and intentions, saying that within such 
and such a time, and after performing such and such an 
action, he thought he would be able to achieve the cancella- 
tion of reparations. It was a national duty to support him 
in this. Then he would look on his task as completed, and, 
if this should be so, someone else might take over the 
government. His promises were vague enough. Who could 
tell whether he would keep them ? Who could tell whether 
he would be able to keep them ? 

The Chancellor ended by asking Hitler to say ““ yes 
“no” and decide as he pleased. 

Now Hitler’s chance of speaking had come; the same 
torrent of words beneath which Lossow had groaned now 
poured forth. He spoke of himself, his Party and Germany, 
and finally said that when he came to power he would 
guarantec not only relief from debt but rearmament, for 
England and Italy would be his loyal allies. “* hen we shall 
finally force France to her knees.” 

Whether this was a wholly desirable aim required no 
discussion ; among Nationalists in Germany it was taken for 
granted. 

To interrupt the cataract of words Treviranus took 
Hitler’s apparent confidence about his allies as a pretext for 
interjecting: ‘* How do you know that, Herr Hitler ? Have 
you never heard that Mussolini has called you a bad imita- 
tion of himself? ” 





or 
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Hitler’s face turned a flaming red, his eyes protruded, 
and he asked threateningly: ‘‘ Who said that?” 

Treviranus laughed: ‘‘Nomina sunt ediosa. Translated, that 
means that one does not betray the source of one’s in-~ 
formation.”’ 

Hitler could not breathe in this atmosphere. Briining’s 
dignity he found oppressive ; Treviranus’ wit wounded his 
sensibility, Here he was not appreciated and not respected. 

This became amply clear when he said to Briinin, * I look 
on the question primarily as an agitator...” and the 
scholar interrupted him: ‘‘ There I cannot follow you. I am 
quite incapable of any kind of agitation.”' 

None the less, even here his naive vanity wiumphed over 
his misgivings. Hider left the house full of hope; those who 
were with him at the interview believed that their efforts 
might be crowned with success. It was only when he re- 
joined his advisers that he realised that the idea had been 
to ensnare him. 

Hindenburg’s son and adjutant, 2 member of the same 
regiment as Schlcicher and for long his close ally, managed 
to get his aged father to receive the rising Party Leader. 

It was a remarkable mecting. Ficld-Marshal and Corporal, 
Prussian Junker and Upper Austrian cottager’s son, the 
man of strict tradition and the fanatical conqucror—the one 
all formality, the other completely formless. 

It was not only a fundamental difference of character that 
stood between them. The old man had been repeatedly 
attacked, insulted and vilified by the followers of this Herr 
Hitler. They had denied that he was true to his duty, that 
he loved his fatherland, that he had any fecling of honour; 
they had shot at his picture and run screaming after his car. 
But as his advisers, his son and his Secretary of State, 
told him he had to speak to the gentleman, he obeyed. 

The President had a fixed formula for beginning conversa- 
tions with peopic he met for the first time. ‘‘ Where were 
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you born? What was your father? What was your wife’s 
maiden name?” 

This did not help him here, and the first conversation 
took the course that was to be expected: Hitler’s fiood of 
words tore down every barrier. 

It will be sufficient to record what Meissner, the Secretary 
of State, afterwards said, with a smirk, the conversation had 
lasted an hour and a quarter, and Hitler had spoken for an 
hour. The cataract had borne down on the old man of 
eighty-two without hindrance, without interruption, with- 
out resistance. Next time he would be better prepared ! 

But between the first and second interview great events 
took place with bewildering speed. In the year 1932 Hinden- 
burg’s term as President expired, and the National Socialists 
had no candidate. Enquirics were made of the former Crown 
Prince, but it is hard to say to what extent these were 
intended seriously. The Prince, after hearing a whole string 
of advisers, declined; he did not want to have himself 
compromised by the wild men. 

Hitler himself had to step into the breach. He was still 
not of German nationality, Luckily a member of his Party 
was a Minister in Brunswick, and so Hitler was hastily made 
a Brunswick Regierungsrat and thereby a German citizen. His 
faint-heartedness was overcome: he put up as a candidate 
against Hindenburg. Defeated by seven million votes at the 
first ballot, he was immediately certain he would win at 
the second. He believes in himself—not always, it is true, 
and not without an occasional painful joltt—and he quickly 
recovers from any setback. 

He prepared for the day that was to place him in power, 
“legally ” and constitutionally. The march on Berlin was 
at last to start, on the evening of his victory. Subordinate 
leaders who had not been in the Army were replaced by 
former officers. The capital was surrounded, the S.A. 
collected and held in readiness, the motorised and infantry 
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detachments given their stations, commissariat services 
assured. As soon as a telegram, “‘ Grandmother dead,” 
reached the local leaders the whole machine would be set 
going automatically. 

When the clectorate disappointed him—for in the second 
ballot the Field-Marshal still received six million votes more 
than his opponent—he had not the courage to decide. Not 
only courage was lacking, but the very basis on which the 
decision would have to rest. For Hitler was “‘ legal,” that is, 
he had never wanted to put the discipline of the Reichswehr 
to the test. With Hindenburg’s re-clection, the Supreme 
Commander of the Army wes confirmed in office. “ Grand- 
mother ” was not deud yet, the Republic still lived. The 
Party troops marched back home. 

This time the State pulled itself together: the S.A, 
together with the S.S., was declared dissolved and banned. 
Hindenburg signed the decree. 

The Provincial Governments, on whom reposed the duty 
of administration, had demanded that the Reich should 
take action. Even in the Cabinet, Britning met with opposi- 
tion. One of the Ministers declared finally: ‘‘ Of course, if 
the Ficld-Marshal desires it...’ Sehicicher was at first 
pro and then con, When the ante-chamber rules, motives 
become hard to fathom. 

When Groencr defended the ban in the Reichstag on the 
clear and simple ground that the State could not tolerate a 
private army of four hundred thousand men, Goring called 
out: ‘But you were ready to have them under your own 
leadership |? This was truce, and Groener could not deny 
it. In that case, however, it would have been not a private 
army, but a State force. Hitler, R6hm and the others who 
had built it up would have been deprived of their command. 

But Groener’s course, which sccmed perfectly clear, was 
not kept up. Schleicher wanted to continue exploiting the 
National Socialists, to climb over their backs. Scarcely had the 
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decision been taken when he challenged army commanders 
in the provinces to protest. He set on foot a conspiracy in the 
Reichswehr Ministry. The highest generals and admirals 
withdrew their confidence in the Reichswehr Minister—a 
step unprecedented in Prussian history. But it achieved its 
end: Groener resigned. 


Immediately afterwards Schleicher felled Bruning too. 
He chose a new Chancellor at random—Franz von Papen, 
formerly a lieutenant-colonel on the General Staff, and 
since a dilettante in politics. Schleicher himsclf took over the 
Reichswehr Ministry. When a journalist asked him whether 
he could be called the soul of the new Government, he 
replied: “ Not the soul, but the will.’ Ilis will to resist 
Hitler was not strong. The first action of the Cabinet was 
to lift the ban on the S.A. and S.S. The momentary de- 
termination to defend the State against the menace of the 
irregulars had been short-lived. 

In the perpetual crisis that had convulsed the Reich 
since the steady, fateful rise in National Socialist voting 
strength, the smail circle that surrounded Hindenburg did 
all it could to dam the torrent. They wanted to * introduce 
Hider and his Party to responsibility,” as the phrase went; 
it meant simply that they wanted to fit him into the political 
picture, domesticate him, make him small or at any rate 
smaller. Under a parliamentary régime this would be a 
natural fate: a party that has grown powerful in opposition 
must assume the burden of unpopularity inevitably bound 
up with participation in the Government. In this way it 
loses votes and returns into opposition to recover. 

Remote as Hindenburg’s palace circle was from democ- 
racy, they made up the prescription out of the parliamentary 
pharmacopecia. Meissner, the Secretary of State, declared : 
“Yes, he shall govern. But together with the Centre.” 
The Centre had the reputation of having tamed the wild 
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Social Democrats. This was not entirely true, for the Social 
Democratic Party had long forgotten its revolutionary 
origins when Germany’s defeat in the Great War brought it 
to the helm. 

A deci 








ion seemed as remote as ever. Perhaps if Bruning 
had made him a serious offer, Hitler might have been 
satisfied with one or two seats in the Cabinet. But Brining 
was not willing. After the Reichstag election, at which he 
had gained two-fifths of the seats, Hitler had demanded the 
Chancellorship. A short while before, Hindenburg had 
growled: ‘I should not make this Herr Hitler even Post- 
master-Gencral.”” Now he was ready to make Hitler Vice- 
Chancellor, but Hider had by this time reached the stage 
where he thought Vice-Chancellor a term of abuse and 
reacted to the suggestion with outbursts of fury. He was 
asking, moreover, for something he called the “ cleaning 
up” or “breaking down” of Marxism. The bootless 
negotiations culminated in an audience Hitler had with 
Hindenburg. 

The historic conversation took place on August 13th, 1932- 
It was less a conversation than a hearing. The President 
had learnt by experience that it was injudicious to embark 
on a conversation with the great orator. He was eighty-four 
years old; but there is one thing monarchs and gencrals 
learn to do better than other mortals: they can stand. The 
aged Field-Marshal received Hitler leaning on a stick. This 
saved him from having to offer him a seat. 

We must remember that Hitler, with all his hesitancy 








and guuchcrie, relies on his own speech to give him new 
strength; his bearing is clumsy and embarrassed until he 
succeeds in working himself up to fever pitch. 

On this occasion he was not given the opportunity. The 
President asked him whether he was willing to take part in 
Papen’s “ National ” Government. Hitler had determined 
to stick to a formula: he would ask for the position Mussolini 
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had assumed after the march on Rome. Inevitably this 
caused misunderstanding. Hitler knew the history of Fascism 
and was well aware that the Italian politician had originally 
formed a coalition Government and had taken years to 
overthrow his colleagues. But the others, whose knowledge 
of history was not so extensive, naturally identified Mussolini 
with dictatorship. 

Ilindenburg now uttered the words he had carefully 
prepared : his conscience and his duty to the Fatherland for- 
bade him to entrust exclusive power to any one party. 

As a last thrust, he said to his guest: ‘‘I recommend 
you at least to conduct the opposition like a gentleman.” 

‘The audience lasted fifteen minutes. It was the fruit of 
the greatest clectoral success Hitler ever had. 


CHAPTER XIV 


POWER 


Ounce an event has taken place, it is all too tempting 
to think it inevitable. This is how some, and particularly 
some of his enemies, have looked on Hitler’s victory. But it is 
hard to believe that the privileged classes in Germany were 
forced to bring about the National Socialist dictatorship in 
order to defend themselves against the menace of revolu- 
tionary forces. These forces were not a danger in them- 
selves. But was the State, without Hitler’s help, powerful 
enough to keep them down ? 

The problem has to be looked at in this way: 
dictatorship be set up without him, in opposition to him ? 

Hitler’s star had begun to set before he was called on to 
form a Government. His own resources were no longer 
sufficient to enable him to recover from the blow the aged 
Hindenburg had dealt him at the historic audience of 
August 13th, 1932. The zenith of his career as a demagogue 
was reached at the Reichstag election of July grst, 1932, 
which had brought him thirteen million seven hundred 
thousand votes—thirty-seven per cent of the total number 
cast. 

On this occasion again, as at the Presidential election a 
few months before, the Party had been held in readiness to 
make a quick bid for power. The S.A. had been marshalled 
and had surrounded Berlin. They were only waiting for 
Hitler to be appointed Chancellor: his appointment would 
have been followed by a St. Bartholomew's Night or ‘ the 
streets clear for three days ” or “ the night of the long knives” 
—another expression for the terror which would have 
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transformed Hitler’s Government into a dictatorship. Would 
the Reichswehr have shot at National Socialist Vo/ksgenossen 
and protected Communists, Social Democrats and pacifists? 
Could anyone conceivably have ordered the Reichswehr 
to act against its instincts and nature ? 

We see another difference between Mussolini and Hitler 
in the fact that the Italian began his march before his 
appointment. Hitler was determined not to start marching 
unul after his appointment. This was his form of “‘ legaliry.”” 
On November gth, 1923, he had not intended to act in 
opposition to the armed forces. Nevertheless, the police 
had fired at him and his men, even at Ludendorff, who had 
been thought immune. Hitler is no conquering hero, and 
never was. He offers his services to the strong to destroy 
the weak—that is his mission. 

Before the Party Leader's unhappy audience with the 
President, Goebbels had noted in his diary: “‘ If they do 
not give us an opportunity of settling accounts with Marx- 
ism, our assumption of power is completely futile.” ‘Vhis 
sentence describes the situation perfectly. © ‘They ”” had to 
allow the terrorists to unleash their terror; beyond this 
their enterprise did not extend. “ They ” means the legiti- 
mate forces which Hitler always recognised, the authority 
he has always considered his superior: the Reichswehr. He 
required a call from the President and the place of the Army 
—or he would not begin his campaign of violence. 

In the National Soc: t camp the decision was looked 
forward to with apprehension. What would happen if 
Hitler did not receive this double mandate ? “ That would 
mean a terrible setback. .. . The result would be terrific 
depression in the movement and in the electorate,” Goebbels 
noted in his diary. “‘ What makes matters worse is that this 
is the only iron we have in the fire.”” After the audience he 
wrote: ‘* The Party is terribly despondent; the S.A. is des- 
perate.” 
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‘There was every reason for despair and despondency. 
Reich Chancellor von Papen, Briining’s successor, was as 

determined as the rest to exploit Hitler’s demagogic 

successes while discarding the demagogue himself. The great 
orator was no match for the cunning negotiators of the 

Wilhelmstrasse. General von Schleicher and Meissner, 

Hindenburg’s Sccretary of State, had made him promise 

to support Papen’s Government. At the Lausanne Confer. 

ence, in summer 1932, where the vi 





torious Powers finally 
renounced their claims to reparation payments, Papen 
boasted that he was the first Chancellor to have the whole 
German people behind him. 

In Berlin this was thought a ghastly joke, for in the mean- 
time the National Socialist press had started attacking 
“the Barons’ Cabinet? ali along the line. 

A broken promise again? <A misunderstanding, said 
Hider. He had perpetually to disentungle himself from the 
intricacies of his pledges and promises with the help of *‘ mis- 
understandings.” lis more cunning culleagues were trying 
the whole time to set traps for him. They were well aware 
that, even if he wanted to, he could no longer keep out of 
the struggle for power. 

Papen put himself on the defensive—in his own character- 
istic way; and his was the way most likely to affect Hitler. 
Papen was the man who had connections with industry. 
He appealed to Hitler’s financial backers. The appeal 
worked: money, which had scemed inexhaustible, became 
scarce. 

















Hider’s propaganda machine had grown to gigantic 
proportions. ‘The dozens of newspapers—which, so far from 
paying, still had to be subsidised—-had been supplemented 
by amagnificent output of placards, handbills and pamphlets. 

The palace which Hitler had sct up as a ‘‘ Brown House ” 
in Munich was followed by other Brown Houses in many 
of the larger towns of the Reich—and no country has as 
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many large towns as Germany—and finally by a palace in 
Berlin. 

With them the staff of functionaries who crowded the 
innumerable offices also grew. The National Socialist Party, 
just like a State, had central offices for every Department, 
and each central office had its own branches in the provinces. 
The number of Party officials, called Amtswalter, amounted 
literally to hundreds of thousands. In many places they 
alone made up audiences of two thousand, five thousand, 
even ten thousand listeners. 

National Socialist leaders, high and low, had grown 
accustomed to the excitements of life, to expensive hotels, 
motor-cars, aeroplanes, wines and champagne. What did 
it matter on the eve of victory ? 

Most expensive of all was the Party army. Men were still 
flocking to it, and nobody was turned away. In Germany 
in the year 1932 there were six million registered un- 
employed. Ic was ‘‘the hardest year since a hundred years,” 
as the deflationist Bréning prophctically called it. It was 
not surprising that the S.A. grew and grew. Here at least the 
men had—if nothing else—a brown shirt, boots, cigarettes, 
a warm room, Wehrsport and street rows. 

All this cost millions, and continued to cost millions, 

‘There were many ways of financing the movement. The 
meetings at which the great leaders spoke brought in money. 
Members’ subscriptions naturatly amounted to something. 
Local blackmail and compulsion flourished. What, after all, 
was the purpose of “scandal” papers ? What was the pur- 
pose of plate-glass windows if they were not to be smashed 
occasionally ? Business people anxious to carry on their 
trade in peace paid—before or after, according to taste. 
But all this was not enough, far from enough, if the big 
subsidies were suddenly stopped. 

‘The National Socialist leaders were staking everything 
on a gamble. Phrases which formerly sounded silly now 
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became tre. “To-morrow a National Germany, or we 
shall be dead’; in the Bargerbrau this had been mere 
braggadocio. But now that the fight for power had begun, it 
could only end in catastrophe—catastrophe either for the 
State or for the Party, the State within the State. There were 
no safeguards now; there could not be. 

The promises Hitler and his men made were incredible. 
He himself gives us an account of how politicians compose 
an election programme: ** They go round listening to what 
the people say, snuffle round the output of the press, and 
gradually manage to scent out what the broad masses of 
people would like to have, what they abhor, and what they 
long for. Each profession, each class of employces, is syste- 
matically studied, and its rnost secret wishes unearthed. . . . 
The peasant gets protection for his agriculture, the industri- 
alist protection for his goods, the consumer protection of his 
supplics ; teachers have their salaries raised, officials their 
pensions increased, widows and orphans will be most liberally 
cared for by the State, transport will be encouraged, tariffs 
will be lowered, and finally taxation, even if not entirely, 
will be all but wiped out. Sometimes it happens that one has 
forgotten a particular class or has not heard of a demand 
that is current among the people. Then at the last minute 
anything for which there is room can be tagged on, until 
one can hope with a good conscience that the army of 
average bourgeois, together with their womenfolk, have been 
quictened again and completely satisfied. So, inwardly 
armed with trust in the goodness of God and the boundless 
stupidity of the voters, one can begin the fight for the ‘new 
formation’ of the Reich... .” 

At a time when the Leader stiii despised voters and 
majorities, this was how he described the parties’ election 
preparations. Now he worked to his own recipe. 

The powerful interests, industrial and agrarian, had had 
their promises—which they trusted—made to them behind 
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closed doors. Now, in the full light of day, pledges were given 
to the rest. Small shopkeepers were promised abolition of 
the big stores. Artisans were promised preferential treatment 
over the big factories. Every agricultural labourer was 
promised land; every peasant, it was contracted, would on 
the very first day of the Third Reich be frecd of his debts 
and reccive twenty thousand marks in cash. The S.A. would 
be taken over by the State and become the Army. On the 
day of days, each Party official would become a State 
official and entitled to a pension. At a monster mecting, 
Goebbels swore that on the day after the assumption of 
power, on the very next day, there would be no more un+ 
employment in Germany. Finally, when a transport strike 
broke out in Berlin, the S.A. joined forces with the Com- 
munists; together they indulged in sabotage and together 
threw stones through tramcar windows. This was as good 
as a pledge promising the workers the advent of class war. 
After all, even workers have votes ! 

Hiter’s “legality,” his repeated oath to abjure violence, 
was becoming a little threadbare. Finally—at least as far 
as the civil guerrilla was concerned—it had to be discarded 
altogether. 

On a previous occasion Hitler had threatened to eject 
from the Party any member of the Party who committed 
murder, and this, at least formally, he actually did in isolated 
instances. Now, however, when at Poternpa, in Upper 
Silesia, National Socialist rowdics callously murdered two 
opponents, and a courageous court sentenced the criminals 
to death, Adolf Hitler telegraphed to the murderer: 
“... United with you in boundless loyalty. Your release is 
from this moment « question of our honour... .” It was 
the last stage in the fight for power: what did it matter if 
“legality * was thrown to the winds ? 

Not only the licence, but the exertions, of the National 
Socialists now knew no bounds. The activity of the chief 
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leaders in writing, negotiating, travelling and speaking was 
enormous. The broadcasting services were not open to 
electoral propaganda. Before every clection—and when was 
there not an clection ?—Hitler rushed from place to place 
by aeroplane and spoke day after day at three or four 
monster meetings. He even spoke, against his principle, in the 
mornings, to audiences that were not tired but wide awake, 
His Press Chief, who accompanied him, calculated that in 
that one year he had travelled fifty thousand kilometres 
by ucroplane and twenty-five thousand by car, and that he 
had spoken to fifteen million people. At every mecting he 
spoke for hours on end, for this was what his supporters 
were accustomed to. If mass achievement be achievement— 
what an achievement was his ! 

Now that democracy in Germany had long since been 
discarded and become meaningless, every vote was of enor- 
mous value. Hitler had always to prove anew to those in 
power that he had become indispensable, that no one could 
govern and no one dictate without him. 

Nevertheless, the decline could not be stopped. Three 
months after the Reichstag election which had brought him 
his greatest successes: -thirtcen and a half million votes and 
two hundred and thirty seats—elections were held once 
again, on November 6th, 1932- 

For the first time the Party suffered a setback. It lost 
two million votes, thirty-four seats. 

Support continued to fall away. Elections were held in 
‘Thuringia, and the Party lost forty pee cent of the votes 
it had received as lace as July. Local elections were held in 
Saxony, and the losses were in some places as much as fifty 
per cent. Elections were held in Bremen: the result was the 
same. 














The Communists were gaining votes. This would have 
done HiUer no harm. If there were ever to be a danger of the 
Communist Party becoming a considerable minority— 
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which would still be far from being a Communist menace— 
it would more than ever make Hitler seem the saviour. 
He would be all the more precious to the powerful interests. 
But the German Nationalists were recovering, and the small 
parties of the Right were increasing. Hitler’s monopoly 
of Nutionalist votes had vanished. 

Llis preslige was dwindling; the plaincst symptom was 
the shortage of money, 

Goebbels called ‘the financial situation of the Berlin 
organisation hopeless.”’ 

He spoke of “rigorous economy measures.” It is hard to 
exaggerate the full significance of this for a movement which 
so long had lived in a state of unhealthy luxury. 

“We are at low ebb; nothing but debts and obligations, 
and the absolute impossibility after this defeat of raising 
money on a large scale anywhcre.”” 

On another occasion he noted: ‘* We must reduce salaries 
in the district. .. .’’ Yet these high salaries were their surest 
guarantee of victory ! fs 

Again, on another occasiun: “ Deep depression prevails 
in the organisation. Money worries make all purposeful work 
impossible.” 

‘Lraders who had supplied them with goods were on the 
verge of a crash. They had sold on the strength of their 
hopes. The sacrifices they had made for the National Socialist 
Party were far from being merely a political speculation, 
The wretched people were told that, the more they insisted, 
the smaller grew the likclihood that they would ever be paid. 
This was the gruff language of an insolvent debtor. It was 
published in the hostile press and increased the general panic. 

Tinally the S.A. was sent out to collect in the street. 
Begging and blustering by turns, they stood rattling their 
boxes at all the street corners. 

At the end of December, Gocbbels wrote: ‘* In the year 
1932 we have had nothing but ill luck.” This is at most only 
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half true; but it was the impression he had at the end of the 
year. 

Gregor Strasser, the most realistic of the National 
Socialist leaders, saw collapse close at hand, There was really 
no way out of the situation. 

Afier the first defeat at the polls the National Socialist 
press declared that, now the camp-followers were falling off, 
the main body was all the more firmly knit. What had been 
lost was merely pounce: but how much pounce was left 
among those who had elected the two hundred members ? 
What wus the real size of the main body ? If * they ” held 
out, if those in power had the patience to get to the bottom 
of this question, the Party might perhaps soon return to its 
twelve seats of 1928. It was still more likely that it would 
disappear altogether. For since it combined all extremes, 
since it had no programme, since it had promised all things 
to all men, since it had no tradition, since the most violent 
hatred prevailed among leaders big and small, since, 
finally, these glaring incompatibles were held together by 
nothing expect the Party’s rapid rise, its unbounded financial 
resources and the heat of work, decline must mean complete 
collapse. There would be enough dirty Nationalist linen 
washed in public to discredit the Nationalist cause for 
many years to come. 

Collapse, indeed, was close at hand. The Nationalists’ 
enemies did not conceal their satisfi 











ion; they rained 
mockery and derision on them. A defeatist mood prevailed 
in the Party. 

Finally, Gregor Strasser made an attempt to save the 
situation. 

The last phase of German history before Hitler’s assump- 
tion of power was characterised by the intrigues of two men 
against onc another: Schleicher and Papen. Both were great 
at the art. 


The General was a past master who had done almost 
Un 
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everything; he had forced parties to go the way he wanted 
and moved politicians to and fro like regiments. He knew 
everyone that counted in the “‘ society of the five hundred ** 
who ruled Germany; he had deceived and terrorised them 
all—and every time he had turned up trumps. 

Papen, an amateur, was a passionate devotee of the art. 
A member of the Uhlans and the General Staff, as military 
attaché in Washington he came under suspicion of sabotage 
and was expelled ; after the war he was a political dilettante, 
a Catholic romantic and imperialist, whom no one took 
seriously. His highest flights of ambition could not have 
extended beyond the prospect of becoming Minister in 
Luxemburg or in Munich—when Schiecicher made him 
Chancellor. He was light-headed but courageous, a gambler 
whose luck was always out, slap-dash, unstable. Almost 
everything he put his hand to failed; even where he suc- 
eceded, it would turn out for the worst. 

Schleicher made Papen Chancellor. He achieved the 
abolition of reparations--the fruit of Braning’s work— 
and destroyed the last entrenched position of republicanism : 
with the help of the Reichswehr, he drove the democratic 
Prussian Government from office. He set up a dictatorship, 
without having ‘‘ the streets clear,’ without persecution 
of the Jews, without concentration camps, without Hith 
the dictatorship of the respectable classes, Jitlle as Papen 
himself may have been respectable. 

A fundamental question, for Hider a question of life or 
death, now cropped up: whcther the dictatorship could 
exist without him—that is, against him. In Germany, 
political questions usually reccive military answers. In 
the General Staff circle—Chanccllor von Papen was allowed 
to be present—the problem was played out as a “ game of 
war”: could the Reichswehr checkmate the National 
Socialists and the Communists at the same time? The 
military Pythia answered that it could not. 
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Papen, the gambler, went to a meeting of the Cabinet 
and said that the answer had been “ Yes.’”? He was not 
eager to share the dictatorship with the National Socialists. 
Schleicher, now Reichswchr Minister, was ill, But his 
representative got up and said the Chancellor was lying: 
the military cabbala, the game of war, had answered “‘ No.” 
The Ministers, tired of Papen’s tricks, passed a vote of no 
confidence when the Reichswehr disavowed him. He carried 
away with him a passionate feeling of vindictiveness against 
Schleicher. 

The General himself became Chancellor. The wire-puller 
now had to act. He was faced by the same problem as 
Papen, He made a new attempt to fit in the National Social- 
ists and tame them. 

The word ‘* Vice-Chancellor ” was again mentioned, This 
time, however, it was Gregor Strasser who was to be Vice- 
Chancellor. Strasser reasoned with himself that, ifit was de- 
cided that Hitler was not to be Chancellor, the Party could 
yet be saved if he himself joined the Government. Schleicher 
brought Strasser to Hindenburg. The President assured him: 
“1 give you my word of honour as a Prussian general that 
I shal) never make the Bohemian corporal Chancellor of 
Germany.” These were Hindenburg’s words, as repeated 
by Gregor Strasser to his brother Otto. After Gregor’s 
death, Otto swore to them on oath. In any case it is probable 
that Hindenburg made a statement to this effect. Of those 
who heard the words spoken, only Hindenburg’s secretary, 
Meissner, is now alive. He lives in Germany and is Hitler’s 
Secretary of State as he was Ebert's. He cannot be used as a 
witness. 

Hindenburg was almost eighty-five ycars old. During the 
election campaign for the Presidency, Hider had jeered: 
“ {am more than forty years younger than you. I shall be 
here a long time after you are dead.” But he could no 
longer wait; he had no time to lose. Hf the aged man lived 
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only another year, even half a year, and remained adamant, 
the Party would be in ruins and the spell a shade. 

Strasser was already picking out his colleagues for the 
Ministry. They were Frick, Stéhr, Hierl—the sober and 
industrious among Hitler's colleagues. 

Hitler made two conditions: no morc elections were to be 
held, and the Party was to be “cleaned up,” He was far 
from unyielding—and it would have been madness if he 
had been. He could count himself lucky that he was saved. 

Géring and Gocbbels, the twin stars, could hope for 
nothing from this moderate solution, but they had every- 
thing to fear. They had both for long been on bad terms 
with Strasser. Gocbbcls, whom Strasser had brought out 
of obscurity, had betrayed him. Géring’s rancour was due 
to Strasser’s refusal to give him the seat in Parliament which 
would have saved him when he fied abroad after the Munich 
Putsch. He had Strasser to thank for years of exile. There 
would be no provision for a seat in the Cabinet for either 
of them if Strasser joined the Government. It was, indeed, 
probable that they would be given fur harder seats to sit on. 
They struck an alliance with Papen, Schleicher’s opponent. 

The story now hurries to its dramatic climax. Hitler was 
on his way to Berlin, where the pact was to be sealed. In 
the middle of the night the train stopped in Jena, and there 
was a knock on the door of his sleeper. Goebbels and Géring 
had travelled to mect him and bring him news. It was 
not true that Hindenburg was inexorable; Strasser had lied 
and betrayed them. He had wanted to force his way into 
the Ministry in place of the Leader. 

There are few moments in Hiitler’s life that illustrate 
his character as clearly as the Jena incident. He had known 
Gregor Strasser for twelve years. All this time the Landshut 
chemist had fought in his service and remained loyal and 
obedient in spite of occasional differences of opinion. Even 
in his dispute with the rebel Otto Strasser, the Party Leader 
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had praised Gregor for his devotion. But he had so little 
confidence in his own judgment that he had no hesitation 
in believing Géring and Goebbels when they told him that 
Strasser was a traitor. 

Noless characteristic of Hitler than his inward uncertainty 
is his hesitation in reaching a decision. Were he a man, 
were the expression of sombre determination he is so fond 
of displaying not merely simulated and artificial, he would 
barely have been able to count the minutes that scparated 
him from Berlin, where he could have looked the rival parties 
in the face and arrived at the truth of the matter. But he was 
“the Austrian,” soft, easy-going, shy of embarrassing en- 
counters: often the proud title of “* Leader ” seemed to be 
hollow mockery. 

The express only stopped a few minutes in Jena, but 
they were time enough for him tochange his course. Instead of 
going on to Berlin, into the thick of the fight, where decisions 
would have to be made, Hider jumped from the train. He 
travelled to Weimar, where a “ fight’? was raging round 
Jocal government elections. Nothing was easier, nothing 
sweeter, than a riot of spceches and the acclamations of 
enthusiastic supporters. To a truc demagogue a mass meeting 
is like a scented bath. 

Hitler could not get out of the Strasser affair, and in the 
end the two old friends confronted one another. In the 
interval, Hitler had had time to charge himself up with 
righteous indignation. Gregor gave his brother an account 
of Hitler’s accusation: “ I was so horrified, so spcechless, so 
beside myself, that I could only ask : ‘ Herr Hitler, do you 
really think me capable of such villainy ?’ ” 

Hitler answered ‘‘ Yes,’” and the strongest and most 
popular of his subordinate leaders went out without a word 
and resigned all his Party offices. He remained silent while 
the National Socialist papers swooped down on him and 
openly called him a traitor. 
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A great demonstration of loyalty to Hitler was now 
staged. 

If the Germans were realists, if they had the slightest 
fecling for manliness and for the limits which good taste 
sets on servility, the Party would never have survived its 
welter of Byzantinism, its oriental orgies of tyrant-worship. 
The public was spared no detail. Everyone could read 
how the despot’s serfs fawned on him, how meltingly 
they lisped ‘* My Leader,” how they swore to their love and 
loyalty, how they wept. Onc of the great had fallen; those 
who remained crawled and begged for their seats in 
Parliament, their incomes, their positions. 

Rarely had the true nature of the Party been revealed as 
clearly as on this occasion, with its homo-crotic taint, its 
outward brutality and inner effeminacy, its lack of discipline 
and dignity, its peculiar combination of mawkishness and 
sadism. It recalled the circle which Prince Philipp Eulen- 
burg gathercd round William II-—a company of bellicose 
courtiers. 

‘The Party's precarious position was not improved by the 
simple expedient of removing Strasscr, theman who had seen 
how matters really stood. On the contrary, the fall of the 
“Second Leader,” as he was called, cost the Party not a 
few supporters, There was no improvement in the financial 











situation. Symptoms of decline were multiplying, and Party 
ties were loosening. Gocbbels in his diary speaks of rats 
abandoning the sinking ship, of legacy-hunters anxious 
to have a share in the execution of the last will and testament. 

Hitler became melancholy, and his thoughts drified back 
to the past. In his intimate circle he spoke of his obscure 
youth, of his modest beginnings; he retraced the Iong road 
he had come, until at last he found new courage in retro- 
spect. Surely he would not fail at the last lap ? 

But Hider was well aware how serious matters were. 
Goebbels records how for hours on end he walked anxiously 
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up and down his room in the hotel. ‘‘ Once he stood still 
and mercly said: ‘If the Party should ever break up, in 
three minutes I shall end the whole business with a pistol.’ ”” 
Once again he had reached the suicide stage. 

In Lippe, with its hundred thousand inhabitants, one of 
the Lilliput States of Germany, local Dict elections were 
being held. The Party just managed to scrape together 
enough money to finance the campaign. All the big guns 
were ordered to concentrate there. Hitler plunged again 
into all the excitement of the public meetings he adored. 
He spoke in the tiniest villages, to audiences of a few hun- 
dred people. Thus, with propaganda machinery ridiculously 
disproportionate to its purpose, the Parry succeeded in 
gaining votes; once again it scored successes. But who 
would be taken in by this ? Lippe—the thing was grotesque, 
a symptom of despair. 

Vhen came salvation. Papen had done his work well, 
and collapse was averted for the time being : money suddenly 
reappeared. 

He had applied to the source which irrigated Germany 
with a perpetual stream of money and distress, which in a 
never-ending circle coined money from Germany’s distress 
and which always got back a hundredfold from the State 
the money it gave to the parties. lt was Papen who had 
stopped up the pipe that led from heavy industry to Hitler, 
and it was he who opened it again. 

With the greatest secrecy Hitler and Papen met at Cologne 
at the house of Herr von Schréder, a banker who enjoyed 
the confidence of the steel and coul magnates, Goebbels’ 
diary records triumphantly: “If this coup succeeds, then 
power is not so very remote.’” 

A “ coup.’ Goebbels has found the right term, Germany 
had travelled a long way from democratic plain dealing. 

The conference of the three men in Cologne was to have 
been kept an inviolable secret. But Hitler and Papen were 
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photographed when they entered the banker’s house. When 
Papen issued vehement denials, General von Schicicher 
laughingly passed the pictures round. Vhe rumour spread 
that Papen and Hitler were to be arrested for high treason. 
But Schleicher had for so long pulled every possible wire, 
that he felt secure, too secure. Only twelve days after the 
interview at Cologne, Goebbels was able to note: ‘‘ Our 
finances have improved very suddenly.” 

To understand Hitler's advent to power it is important 
to reflect that his appointment as Chanccllor was preceded 
by weeks of inactivity. Apart from a few crude attempts at 
agitation, he had time to go to the cinema, to dine with his 
friends, to ponder coming events. 

National Socialists call the day of Hiuer’s appointment 
the “ assumption of power,” an excellent description of the 
course of events. Their occasional references to ‘* the con- 
quest of power”? are merely empty boasts characteristic 
of counter-revolutionary phraseology. 

Hider “ assumed ” what * they ’’ entrusted to him ; he 
assumed the task of exercising might on behaif of the 
mighty. This was all. 

Hitler is their agent: he is not a conqueror and not a 
revolutionary, nor was he ever. 

The final stages of the battle between Schleicher and 
Papen were rich in cunning wiles and stratagems. If it is 
ever described in detail, it will fill volurnes and read like 
a detective story. It had nothing to do with politics in the 
higher sense of the term. 

Politics, the conflict of Weltanschauungen, had dropped 
out of German public life ever since the paralysis of Parlia- 
ment. The batile was fought out in the salons and ante- 
chambers between embittered gamblers. Everything turned 
on ambition, vanity and personal advancement, not on 
principles nor on the good of the country. Dictatorship was a 
certainty from the start. Civil libertics were in any case lost, 
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and with them vanished the workers’ rights guaranteed by 
a democratic State. 

Schleicher was the more authentic representative of the 
group that by tradition wields power in the Prusso-German 
world. The son of a landowner, the descendant of one of 
Frederick the Great’s officers, a member of the foot-guards, 
a general, gruffly jovial, a furious worker, a bureaucrat— 
only the fact that he was a Westphalian and not an East 
Elbian, and that he himself owned no land, distinguished 
him from a hundred per cent Junker. 

Papen, on the other hand-—the owner of a castle and not 
of an estate, Rhineland cavalryman, Catholic, widely 
travelled, too elegant to be really in the fashion, polyglot, 
with a large income derived from German industry—-was 
more of an international clubman than a typical Prussian. 

Both were too sly, too tortuous, too untruthful, to be 
called really sound. As a type, Papen, the romantic who 
played with religion and his dream of the Holy German 
Empire as with baccarat counters, was the more adventur- 
ous, the Jess solid. But it was he who trod the more solid path 
and fraternised with the stronger forces, the autochthonous 
forces of Prussia. lt was with these forces that Schleicher 
soon found himself in conflict. 

Both tricd to find support in ‘ the people.” 

For Papen this mple: Hitler. He did not mind the 
wildness, the anarchy and the corruption embodied in the 
National Socialist Party. 

Schleicher made a deeper and morc imaginative attempt. 
He called himself quite suddenly—for no one could guess 
it from his past --‘ the social general.” Anxious to win 
over the workers’ representatives of all parties, he negotiated 
with Gregor Strasser and with the leaders of Socialist 
and Christian Trade Unions. The Army and the workers 
—this was a plan that smacked of Scharnhorst, Clausewitz, 
even Lassalle, daring, perhaps a portent of the future. A 
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circle of reactionary literary men had given the General 
the idea. For him it was simply material for intrigue; 
his understanding extended no further than this. 

The decision would inevitably be made in favour of the 
man who controlled Hindenburg’s signature. The old man 
was scarcely able to view things comprehensively. Matters 
were complicated, and for all his ability he had always been 
a simple soul. He had for years been yoked to the reins by 
which Schleicher held his son and adjutant, but late in life 
he developed an affection for the elegant Papen. 

Comic little incidents played their part. Alterations were 
being miade in the Presidential Palace. Hindenburg was 
living in the Ghancellery, where Papen had continued to 
live, since Schleicher had not given up his old official 
residence. When Hindenburg passed through the corridors, 
Papen was always near him, telling stories, casting suspicion, 
arguing, putting the precious minutes to good use. 

But the decision was swayed by factors ofa different nature 
Since, for better or worse, he was now the social general, 
Schleicher had taken over the settlement plans of his 
predecessors. Agrarian magnates are intolerant. ‘Vhey look 
on everyone who is not prepared to use all the resources of 
the State to “save” the big estates as an Agrarbolschewist. 
They attacked Schleicher in the shamelessly insolent way 
they cultivated; they spoke of “ Marxist Government ” 
and the ‘ plundering of agriculture.” Not reulising the 
significance of the question, he allowed himself to be drawn 




















and reacted vehemenuy. 

The agrarian “ Osthilfe” subsidies which ran into hundreds 
of millions were a thorny subject. In a dark and murky 
atmosphere, the taxes extracted from the impoverished 
people were divided “ arnong friends.” Schleicher, arrogant 
and accustumed to get his way in everything, embarked on a 
quarrel with his own people. He allowed the question of 
“ Osthilfe * corruption to be aired. he Reichstag, through 
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one of its commissions, showed its last sign of life; an enquiry 
was held into the records of the agrarian subsidy. ‘The press 
flung itself on the thankful topic, and a vast scandal ensued. 

Tt was an absurd guid pro quo that finally brought Hitler 
to the Chancellery. 

Schleicher’s programme envisaged settlement on only a 
smal] fraction of the large estates, a mere pin-prick to the 
agrarians. 

The National Socialist Programme announced: ‘“ We 
demand land reform suited to our national requirements, 
the promulgation of a law for the dispossession of land for 
common purposes without compensation, the abolition of 
ground interest and the prevention of land speculation in 
every form.” It went on: * All land reform must be pre- 
ceded by a solemn declaration to the effect that the land is 
in principle to be regarded as the property of the entire 
people, of the State... . Every citizen has the right to be 
allotted at least as much land as is required for the erection 
of a home.” 

But as early as 1928, with a stroke of the pen, Hitler had 
crossed out this point of the Party Programme, which in 
theory was ‘ immutable,”” which the leaders of the Party 
had sworn “to carry into effect at the risk of their own 
lives.”” he barefacedness of the “ declaration ” with which 





he struck out this radical demand is unique in German 
Party history: * In view of the lying interpretations of the 
Programme of the National Sccialist German Workers’ 
Party on the part of our opponents, we have to make the 
following statement. Since the National Socialist Party stands 
firmly for private property, it becomes automatically clear 
that the phrase ‘ dispossession without compensation’ only 
fe te the creation of legal means to disp 
necessary, land acquired by unjust means or not administered 
in the public interest. Consequently this is directed primarily 
against the Jewish land speculation societies.” 
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Hitler’s magic wand thus transformed the point in the 
Programme that demanded the dispossession of the wholly 
un-Jewish landowners into an act of anti-Semitism. Once 
again he succeeded in “ bringing powerful existing institu- 
tions over to his side.”? The Junkers declared themselves for 
the Austrian agitator. 

Yet in this very question of the ‘* Osthilfe ” the National 
Socialists had got into a tight corner. They themselves had 
made reckless accusations against German Nationalist 
landowners, for they had joined the opposition to the 
“Barons” and Hugenberg’s Party. At the same time, 
however, the most radica] representatives of the agrarian 
interests belonged to the National Socialist Party and calmed 
their friends, the Grossagrarier: they were not to misunder- 
stand Hitler’s demagogy, which unfortunately was necessary 
in the circumstances. 

In any case, Hitler personally enjoyed the confidence of 
the landed classes: once he was in power, they would feel 
their position secure. . 

Schleicher, however, a member of their own class, they 
thought capable of Agrarbolschewismus, that is, they believed 
he would make the most bankrupt of the large estates go into 
liquidation. 

Schleicher must go ! This was their watchword. It had its 
effect, because Hindenburg, himself a landowner, best knew 
his colleagues’ need. His estate was one of those that paid 
worst: this was why it had been presented to him on his 
eighticth birthday—to link him as closely as possible to the 
other bankrupts. 

Schieicher had to go, and the “* Osthilfe ” scandal had to 
stop—for another and stronger reason. ‘Ihe most intimate 
members of the palace circle had dipped their hands deepest 
into the State purse. Hindenburg’s son himself, by recom- 
mendation of friends and colleagues, bad taken part in the 
division of the subsidies. He was all of a tremble: his name 
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might appear any day, in any newspaper, if the matter was 
not closed once and for all, 

When, in order to dissolve the Reichstag, Schleicher 
demanded the absolute powers which both his predecessors 
had enjoyed and which Hindenburg had even offered to 
give to a Social Democrat, his request was refused. 

Once again negotiations with Hitler began. He could not 
survive a new election. He would be returned with a hundred 
and fifty, perhaps a hundred and twenty seats. His Party 
would become a party no clifferent from other partics; the 
spell would be broken. 

It was doubtful, moreover, whether heavy industry would 
be willing to pay again. As soon as the Party showed its 
paces, the conflict of intere would be revealed. Would it 
not be scen that Hitler had promised all things to all men ? 

The end soon came; and now, at last, he was to be 
Chancellor. 

Even now, the upper classes wanted to exploit him. They 
bargained for seats in the Ministry. Papen was put into the 
Cabinet as Vice-Chancellor, as a kind of tutor, with instruc- 
tions to keep an eye on Hider. ‘hey obtained Hitler’s word 
of honour that he would under no circumstances make 
changes in the Ministry. The Reichswehr Ministry was to 
be given to a general, the Forcign Office to a diplomat, the 
Ministry of Finance to a permanent official. The leader of 
the Stalilliclm was also to receive a portfolio. Was Hider not 
bound hand and foot ? What had he got ? A non-existent 
Air Ministry for Goring, and for Frick the insignificant 
Ministry of the Interior, which had no civil service staff 
under it. Neither Réhm nor Goebbels was admitted. 
Hugenberg secured the control of economic affairs. Now 




















move if you can, they seemed to be saying. 
The negotiations were endless. Urgent as matters were, 

progress was slow and Iaborious. Not one of the many 

schemes proposed satisfied any of the negotiators. 
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Then Schleicher stepped in with a threat. His Trade Unions 
would proclaim a general strike, and the Potsdam garrison 
would march on Berlin, The Army and the workers ! 

‘As soon as English newspaper correspondents reported this 
plan, the Cabinet fell. 

One episode will show how rapidly things now developed, 
after they had for long progressed so slowly. The Stahlhelm 
was to be given the Ministry of Labour. That evening Seldte, 
the ‘First Leader,” could not be reached, as he was occupied 
elsewhere with private business. So the Second Leader was 
taken instead; he was a colonel whose Jewish descent had 
been revealed by the National Socialist press only a short time 
before. Hitler had no objection. The next morning Colonel 
Dusterberg was with the others, in formal dress, the signed 
warrant of appointment in his hand—when Seldte rushed in 
breathless. The Sccond Leader resigned, and the First was 
sworn, without the signature of the Head of the State. 

In the evening, the S.A., the S.S. and the Stahthelm, 
tens of thousands of them, paraded with torches through the 
Wilhelmstrasse for hours on end. At one window stood 
Hindenburg, a huge monumental figure. And at the other 
Hiuer, uembling, fidgety, feverishly trying to control his 
nerves. 

He had “ arrived.” 





CHAPTER XV 
THE REICHSTAG FIRE 


We Have HAD occasion several times to mention a 
remarkable document, the diary kept by Dr. Goebbels 
during the years 1932 and 1933. As Reich Minister, he 
published it after the National Socialist victory. 

Its contents are largely uninteresting; they comprise 
flattery of the “ Leader” and the everyday trivialities of 
National Socialist phraseology. 

But from time to time in the great morass of monotony we 
come across sensational indiscretions. It is with amazement 
that one discovers such gems. 

We have scen in what detail Goebbels confirms the 
catastrophic money shortage which threatened to strangle 
the Party before its final victory. Without hesitation he 
describes the intrigue by which Papen saved them from 
bankruptcy. “ If this coup succeeds . . .? The diary continues 
in this tenor even after Hiuer’s appointment as Chancellor. 
On February 3rd, 1933, we read: * Naturally there is no 
lack of money cither”; on February 13th: “‘ Now our 
finances are in order as well” ; on the 20th: “ For the 
elections we are raising a very large sum which at one struke 
relieves us of all financial worrics.”” 

Why are Party secrets blazoned forth in this way, why does 
Goebbels reveal that the Party, after a period of financial 
embarrassment, was suddenly rolling in moncy, in other 
words, that it was being supported by big capitalise interests ? 
Goebbels is too clever not to know that this does not redound 
to the credit of a “ Socialist Workers’ Party.” 
It is not easy to fathom the mind of this young politician. 
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It should not be forgotten that the leaders of the National 
Socialist movement are invariably on bad terms with one 
another, that each hates the other, that the alliances between 
them are only temporary, that in all of them ambition and 
vanity prevail over all other emotions. Was Gocbbels trying 
to hold a threat over their heads—not perhaps on the strength 
of his inside knowledge, but by displaying his readiness not 
to shrink from betrayal ? Or was it pure cynicism, simply 
impishness, a Jove of playing tricks—the pleasure he took in 
showing all the world that he held nothing sacred, not even 
the closest secrets of the Party ? 

In May 1933, the date at which his book ends, and as late 
as in January 1934, when it appeared, the origin of the 
Reichstag fire was unquestionably counted among the 
major Party secrets. Nevertheless, Gocbbels’ diary notes for 
January 315t, 1933: “ In a conversation with the Leader we 
settled the main lines of the fight against the Red terror. 
For the time being we shall avoid direct counter-measures, 
The Bolshevik attempt at revolution must first of all flame 
up. At the right moment we shall then hit out.” 

Whatever the unfathomable motives of the National 
Socialist Propaganda Chief may have been, he has made no 
attempt to conceal from the world that he despises the 
hypocrite’s mask. So ‘“* the Bolshevik attempt at revolution ** 
hhad been determined in the course of a “* conversation with 
the Leader”? Before the National Socialists would ‘* hit 
out,” it had to ‘‘ flame up.” 

Why did he pick on this revealing word ? It cannot have 
been chosen without some deep reason, without sume hidden 











motive. 

Reich Minister Goebbels thought it necessary to record 
the decision of January 31st. He paraphrased its contents 
in another passage: ‘* We want to lull them in security, in 
order to be able to trap them all the better at the decisive 
moment.” 
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Four weeks passed—and the Reichstag was on fire. If 
we believe Goebbels, the plan for the events of February 
27th and their consequences had been “ settled * in principle 
on January 31st. 

Can we believe him ? Anyone acquainted with the methods 
of the German counter-revolution will scarcely be surprised. 
There was not one among the many plans for a Nationalist 
rising that did not place the onus of initiative on the other 
party. A general strike, an armed rebellion or some kind of 
Communist attempt at revolution was always to precede 
the ‘‘ conquest of power” by the reactionary forces. Discus- 
sions were held with industrialist groups on how best to 
provoke the workers. But plans mostly took the form of 
some attack on the State by the Left, with a view to trans- 
forming—by agreement with the Public Prosecutor—any 
treasonable scheme on the part of the Right into a legal 
undertaking. 

There was, then, nothing new about the “ Bolshevik 
attempt at revolution’; it was an old, well-tried dodge. 
The only difference was that in the earlier plans the counter- 
revolution had intended to use the Communist ‘ attempt at 
revolution ”’ as a stepping-stone to government and power, 
whereas now they were already in the Government. Were 
they, however, in power as well? 

Hitler was Reich Chancellor. But he was far from having 
the power he wanted or the power he had promised his 
Party ; the circle round Hindenburg had done all it could to 
evolve a system which would tame the wild men. Hitler was 
Chancellor, but only two of his Ministers were National 
Socialists. The one, Frick, had taken over the Ministry of the 
Interior—an office without power, since executive admini- 
stration lay in the hands of the several States—the other, 
Géring, had no portfolio. The Reichswehr had been en- 
trusted to a General, while foreign affairs, finance, transport 
and justice were in the hands of the former Ministers, who 

Wa 
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were cither German Nationalists or Conservative officials 
without Party ties. It was thought that with Seldte, the 
Minister of Labour, an iron stay had been built into the 
Cabinet, for he was not only a German Nationalist but 
also leader of the ex-servicemen’s Iegion, the Stahlhelm. 
Hugenberg, the chief of the German Nationalist Party, had 
demanded and received the two Reich Ministries responsible 
for economic affairs as well as the corresponding portfolios 
in the Prussian Government; he was the “t Crisis Minister ’’ 
who was to be dictator of commerce and industry. Papen was 
Vice-Chancellor and Prime Minister of Prussia. Could the 
National Socialist Party really be called victorious ? Was it 
sled and barricaded ? Now, if ever, it seemed lost. 

However, the barricades had their gaps. Goring had be- 
come Commissioner for the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. 
Here he had direct access to one of the instruments of powcr, 
the Prussian police—but Géring had also been encircled. 
Above him was Papen, his immediate superior. Below him 
another German Nationalist, von Bismarck, bad been 
installed as Secretary of State. How could he move ? 

What type of man was this Géring ? Since the great 
elections victory of July 1932 he had been President of the 
Reichstag. There he had shown great force of temperament, 
but little knowledge. He did not know standing orders, and 
experienced Parliamentarians more than once had him 
guessing. In addition he was subject to narcotism. If he 
missed his injections, he became limp and sleepy, he drooped 
and sagged. People consoled themselves with the thought 
that he would not be in the running for long. 





Here was the gap, not only in the barricade but also in the 
reasoning. The clever “‘ upper classes,” the seasoncd members 
of the republican socicty that ruled Germany, had made a 
mistake in this one man and in the position allotted to him. 
The hero of the phase that now began was not Hitler, but 
Goring. 
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True though it be that his morphia craving was responsible 
for his internment in a Swedish asylum—and there seems 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the medical reports 
published in facsimile—this is merely a contribution to the 
psychology of political leadership, and not a political 
argument. Géring may be a sick man, but many people in 
good health will envy him the energy and power of resistance 
he has shown again and again in the course of an active life. 

“ Brutality *’ is National Socialism’s favourite word. From 
the very beginning, Hitler has always spoken enthusiastically 
of “brutal smashing,’ “ brutal extirpation,” “ reckless 
brutality *?; he has found new strength in the sonorous ring 
of the word and has inspired his supporters with the belief 
that in it alone lies salvation. 

As he looked on humanity as an cffeminare, repulsive, 
nauseating quality, he hallowed brutality with manliness, 
strength and power. With him, as we know, this is simply 
a feint—deception and self-deception. Even in top-boots, 
with his hippopotamus-hide whip in his hand and _ his 
features artificially clouded, he is soft, hesitant, the 
“ Austrian.” But he has succeeded in spreading brutality; 
not one of his pupils and subordinate leaders, whatever his 
place in the Party hierarchy, shows any shortcomings in 
this respect. Géring surpasses them all; he is the supreme 
master. In the short period of decision which followed 
Hitler’s appointment, this mastership enjoyed its greatest 
triumphs. ‘It is not my duty to do justice,” he roared at a 
meeting held at the time, “ but to destroy and annihilate.” 
He not only blustered—he was the man of blood Hitler 
needed to ensure the mastery of the Party, to help him pass 
from an ambiguous and highly insccure situation to Dictator- 
ship. 

We might well use onc of Hitler’s sayings, coined years 
before, as the deit-motif of this fateful period. These few words 
are of far greater programmatic importance than the many 
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paragraphs of a Party Programme that was never observed : 
“ We may be inhuman ! But if we save Germany, we have 
accomplished the greatest deed in the world. We may be 
unjust ! But if we save Germany, we have repaired the 
greatest injustice in the world. We may be immoral ! But if 
our people is saved, we have paved the way for morality.” 

The first step in ‘ saving” Germany was to be Hitler’s 
dictatorship—a tyranny unhindered by Parliament and 
press, free from Marxist and German Nationalist competi- 
tion. Now that events had run their course, his words were 
put into practice; inhumanity, injustice and immorality 
ran riot, to bolster up his despotic absolutism. 

But perhaps it is doubtful whether one should restrict 
the validity of Hider’s prophetic statement to any one 
limited period, decisive though this period may have been. 
Does it not apply to the whole of the epoch-making 
phenomenon of Hiterism ? 

Captain Goring was only Reich Commissioner for the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior. His immediaté superior 
and his immediate subordinate were Conservatives. How- 
ever, rough elbows can make room for themselves even 
where space is restricted. What could Papen do—* Franz- 
chen,” as his friends jokingly called him, the “ buffoon,” 
as Schleicher said contemptuously ? What could an ex- 
official like Bismarck do? Géring quickly collected a group 
of determined Party members in the Ministry, proved 
bruisers and gangsters all. He cleaned up the police. Every- 
where National Socialists were created Police Presidents— 
in Breslau the ex-lieutenant Heines, famous as a Feme 
murderer, in Potsdam Count Helidorf, known to Berlin as 
the stage manager of an abortive pogrom. Of thirty-two 
police chiefs, twenty-two disappeared and were replaced by 
National Socialists. 

Goring rained blow upon blow. On February 20th he 
issued a ‘shooting decree” which, in concise, shameless 
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terms, laid down the essentials: “‘I think it is hardly 
necessary for me to emphasise that the police must under all 
circumstances avoid even an apparent attitude of hostility 
and still more of persecution towards national groups, S.A., 
S.S., and Stahlhelm, as well as towards National Parties... . 
However, the sharpest means must be used in opposing the 
activitics of organisations inimical to the State. ... There 
must be no scruple about making use of arms.” 

The Commissioner did not shrink from using strong words: 
“* Police officers who in the exercise of these duties make use 
of firearms will be protected by me irrespective of the 
consequences of their use of these firearms; but if any man 
through mistaken caution fails to use arms, he may expect 
to be punished.’? When did a Minister ever speak like this 
to his police? However one interprets the decree, it is incite- 
ment to murder. 

But this was not enough, and proved not to be enough, 
to turn the Prussian police into terrorists, For fiftcen years 
they had been brought up in ways of justice and humanity 
by Social Democratic Ministers and Liberal Secretaries of 
State. In the subsequent struggle many of them were to 
earn the thanks of the persecuted “ enemies of the State.” 

On February 22nd Goring created an“ auxiliary police.” 
What was the meaning of this? He gave an unspecified 
number of Party irregulars—political soldiers—the rank of 
police. Until the day before, they had been accustomed to 
attack established order. Whenever the police performed its 
duty, they had rent the air with the cry: ‘‘ Death to the 
police !** Now an armlict made them the guardians of 
order, and they became the allics of the regular police, 
But this was no reason for S.A. and S.S. to change their 
character: they remaincd what they had always been. The 
only difference was that a part of them now carried arms 
openly. 

On February 23rd the criminal police searched the Berlin 
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headquarters of the Communist Party. The Karl Liebknecht 
House, a huge block of buildings in the east of the town, had 
been searched more ofien than any other building in the 
world, 'Yime after time the Public Prosecutor had ordered 
a search, innumerable Police Presidents had investigated 
its mysteries, Only a few days before, on February 17th, 
every single corner of the building had been swept clean— 
in vain. If the Communists possessed illegal material, it 
would have been suicidal to preserve it at Party headquarters. 
But Géring appointed a new Police President for Berlin, 
and now all the saviour of the State could desire was 
discovered. In “ catacombs, secret passages, low corridors, 
underground vaults, double walls’? there was found “a 
hundred hundred-weight of seditious matcrial.”’ 

Goebbels declared in the Sportpalast: “ The tongue re- 
fuses to utter aJl the crimes the Communists planned.” 
This was the first time a horror had been unearthed, the 
details of which, whether true or false, the tongue of the 
National Socialist Propaganda Chief had refused 10 utter. 

On February 25th police orders reported a fire in the 
former Royal Palace. This was unusual, but clearly nothing 
to grow excited about. At that ime so many interesting 
things were happening that the public could scarcely be 
expected to pay particular attention. 

On the evening of February 27th an announcement was 
made on the wireless: “ The Reichstag is in flames.” 

Goring had performed the Jarger part of his task. The 
“* Bolshevik attempt at revolution ” which had been scttled 
by the Leader on January gist had becn staged in strict 
accord with ‘the main lines.” It had ‘* flamed up.’’ How 
prophetic was the word that Goebbels had recorded in his 
diary a whole month before ! 

At dawn on the 28th the terror began its callous, fateful 
work. 

Soon after the appointment of the Cabinet Hitler's allies 
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had shown signs of anxicty. Hugenberg did not conceal the 
fact that he was not anxious to have a new election. What 
was the good of elections ? He felt himself the representative 
of the old powers whose function it was to rule in Prusso- 
Germany—to rule, if necessary, dictatorially. He represented 
“legitimacy,” a historic power, even without King and 
Emperor. Though it were necessary to include the great 
demagogue in the Government, what was the sense of new 
elections ? No good could come out of a concession to the 
false doctrine of democracy, even after it had been happily 
superseded. He felt himself threatened by the maze into 
which Hindenburg had forced them. He publicly warned his 
colleague not to break the alliance: chaos and Bolshevism, 
“ which, however national it may be, would ruin Germany,” 
would be the inevitable result. 

Another German Nationalist, Licutenant-Colonel Dustcr- 
berg, the Sccond Leader of the Stahlhelm who had almost 
become Reich Minister of Labour, went a step further. 
At a meeting he revealed that Adolf Hider had given a 
pledge on his word of honour that even after the election he 
would not change the Cabinet. 

Before his appointment Hitler had feared new elections 
like the devil. Now, however, they could be terror elections. 
This was exactly what he necded, for how else could he get 
out of his pledges and rid himself of Hugenberg, the pedant ? 

The Reich Chancellor introduced himself in his new 
dignity by delivering a great speech. Once again there was 
an electoral campaign. Once again, for the last time, Hitler 
had to canvass for votes. Ail Germany was listening. The 
public in the Sportpalast, happy to see its Leader at the 
head of the Government, surpassed all its former transports 
of enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, something was unmistakably lacking: Hitler 
did not reveal his plan, the great plan he had so often men- 
tioned, which “ at one blow,” as the National Socialists had 
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been fond of saying, would do away with all evil and above 
all with unemployment. Before his appointment as Chan- 
ceHor Hitler had found himself so hard pressed that, to the 
amusement of his enemies, he had declared that he would 
not reveal the recipe of salvation to his rivals. Now that his 
rivals were out of the picture, he had nothing to show. 

Had he really no plan? Yes, he had a plan—and later he 
carried it out. His plan was—rearmament. 

But Hitler was not able to announce this “ plan” yet; 
the world was not yet ripe for it. So he had to remain satisfied 
with the plan some adviser or other had produced. Labour 
camps, State help for house repairs, road building, reduction 
of the rate of interest—the real plan, however, which had 
been promised and looked forward to for so long, the “ great 
plan,” did not appear. 

In a voice of thunder the Reich Chancellor declared that 
in four years he would repair what ‘“ Marxism” had 
destroyed in seventy. 

“A four-year plan’? This sounded too muck like the 
five-year plan of the Soviet Government. He could hardly 
expect his supporters to grow enthusiastic over such 
plagiarism. 

Hider had another announcement to make—the fight 
against the Marxists. ‘‘ As long as the Almighty grants me 
life, my will and decision to destroy them will be un- 
bounded.”” He solemnly closed his vow with the word 
“Amen.” 

What had he recognised as essential as far back as his 
Vienna days? ‘“‘ The destruction of incurable outcasts.” 
What did the masses, as he understood them, desire ? ‘* The 
destruction of the weak.” The moment had come. 

It was a campaign which more than any before required 
the services of the National Socialists’ orators. But by a 
happy chance all the great men of the Party were in Berlin 
on the evening the Reichstag “flamed up”—and all 
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without engagements. They soon met in the burning build- 
ing. Before anything could be discovered or established or 
proved, Hitler, foaming at the mouth, declared: “ This is 
a God-given sign. Now no one will prevent us from destroying 
the Communists with iron fists.”* 

An English journalist who was present reported the 
German Chancellor’s words to the world. To him personally 
the Chancellor said: ‘‘ You are witness of a great new epoch 
in Germany’s history. It begins with this fire.” 

At the scene of the fire a semi-imbccile youth was arrested, 
the Dutchman van der Lubbe. He had on him, it was 
officially reported, a membership card of the Communist 
Party and in addition admitted his connection with the 
Social Democrats. 

It was shown later that both these statements were untrue. 
Van der Lubbe was not a member of the Communist Party, 
and he had nothing to do with the Social Democrats. 

But Hitler’s Government acted at Hitler’s inspiration and 
took action on the strength of the official statements, The 
Reichstag fire was to be the beacon, the glowing torch, 
that was to mark the Communist-Socialist upheaval. The 
“hundred hundred-weight of seditious material” had, as 
it was, taught the Government everything it needed to 
know. Neverthcless, the Government had not even had the 
Reichstag guarded. 

Qn the morning after the fire arrests began, and during 
the following days five thousand men were arrested through- 
out Germany, The entire Communist and Social Democratic 
press was suppressed. Both the socialistic Parties were 
¢liminated from the election campaign. Pacifists, Demo- 
crats, Liberal journalists and lawyers were arrested. Germany 
was for the first time experiencing terror as organised by the 
State. 

“© The streets clear for the S.A.,” the “ St. Bartholomew’s 
Night,” the “ destruction of the weak ”—everything of 
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which Hitler had for so Jong dreamed, of which he had so 
often spoken and with such longing, at last came true. 

His irregulars, who had now become “‘ auxiliary police ” 
and hence regular officials of the State, knew no let or 
hindrance. The honest fanatics among them believed that 
the more violently they acted the more certainly would they 
save the nation. Less honest members crammed their 
pockets with the property of their victims. The propaganda 
of hate which had been carried on for years on end reaped 
terrible fruit. The sadistic impulses that dwelt in men 
brought up and accustomed to admire violence now broke 
out and raged unchecked. No one, not even Hitler, restrained 
them. 

The prisons which had been emptied under the former 
humane régime could not contain the stream of captives. 
Jails long abandoned were opened again, other buildings 
were turned into prisons, and camps were laid out to receive 
the guests of the State. 

Men were murdered and beaten, by order or without 
orders. Beatings and murders were ofien inseparable: many 
were beaten to death in the worst sense of the term, 

In a good many cases political persecution took the form 
of acts of revenge. Personal encmies, successful competitors, 
persons disliked, suspected or denounced for one reason 
and another were arrested, locked up, tortured and beaten. 
There were Jews who suffered this fate for no other reason 
than that they were Jews. 

This was the atmosphere in which Reichstag elections were 
held, the last occasion on which different Parties put up 
candidates. 

When the last Presidential election took place a year 
before, all the hoardings and walls were covered with 
Pictures of the two candidates: on one side Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg, on the other Adolf Hitler, the “‘ corporal of 
the World War.” On this occasion their portraits appeared 
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on the same placard. Hindenburg’s portrait was pressed 
into the service of National Socialist propaganda. This was 
the gaudy facade: the ghastly background was the callous 
despotism of the terror troops from whom no one could feel 
himself secure. 

Goebbels wrote in his diary: ‘ The nation will fall for us 
almost without a struggle.” He was completely mistaken. 
Even if we did not belicve that the election returns were 
faked—and it is scarcely possible not to belicve this—it has 
to be acknowledged that the non-Nationalist part of the 
nation stood its ground manfully. 

The National Socialists unharnessed a mightier wave of 
propaganda than ever before; their funds were now un- 
limited, us Goebbels admits with a satisfied smirk. For wecks 
on end the apotheosis of Leader and Party was spread 
throughout the country with the help of printer’s ink, street 
decorations, parades, monster mectings, millions of loud- 
speakers. Their best weapon of agitation was their success— 
the power they held. heir leader was Chancellor; their 
political soldiers ruled the streets and stood threatcningly 
and heavily armed round the polling-buoths. Their encmies 
were in prison or in hiding, hunted and fleeing for their 
lives. Finally, they were the saviours of the State; they had 
uncovered the crime of the Communists and prevented it 
from spreading. 

The socialistic Parties were condemned to silence. They 
had no newspapers and were vot allowed to pur up posters, 
to speak in public or to display their badges. Every word 
spoken even in sccrct was under the ban of terror. 

The result was pitiful. 





Social Democracy was unshaken. Onc seat, or seventy 
thousand votes, less than on November 6th—this ‘‘ defeat ”* 
was a great victory. 

The Communists lost less than a fifth of their votes; they 
captured eighty-one scats in place of a hundred. 
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The German Nationalists were as strong as before, and the 
Catholic Centre actually gained a few seats. 

The National Socialists would not have been able to claim 
any successes at all, if on this occasion there had not 
apparently been more voters than had formerly taken part 
in even the fiercest electoral struggles, if the record 
reached at the Presidential election of exactly a year before 
had not been surpassed. On that occasion thirty-seven and 
a half million had voted, eighty-six per cent of those enfran- 
chised; now it was practically thirty-nine million, a suspi- 
ciously high figure. The victory of the ruling Party lay in the 
fact that three and a half million more voting papers were 
found in the ballot boxes than on the occasion of the Reichs- 
tag election that had taken place four months previously, 
It was these millions that brought the number of its Reichs- 
tag members up to nearly three hundred. 

We said that the figure was suspiciously high. ‘The dictator- 
ship period had started, where the historian finds his 
material so vague and difficult to assess that he is compelled. 
to rely on probubility and conjecture. Were these usually 
apathetic voters, the three million old grandams, seasoned 
stay-at-homes and hermits, so terrified by the Reichstag fire 
as to change their habits ? Did they leave the quict seclusion 
of their homes to pay homage to Hitler ? All we know is 
that the review of the elections which is Jaid down by law 
was never completed and that the high Conservative official 
who was to sign it resigned from his office without taking 
on himself the responsibility of ratifying the election 
results. 

The republic had perfected its mathematically correct 
system of suffrage by a device intended to guarantce that no 
vote would be lost. Ir was called the Wahlschein. With this 
paper, which the authorities issued to anyone on application, 
the voter who happened to be away from home on the day 
of the election could record bis vote at any place he chose. 
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This convenience was no danger as long as everything was 
above-board, But it gave free run to trickery if those in power 
were determined to forge papers. With forged Wahlscheine 
one voter could vote twenty times, and Austrian National 
Socialists could cross the frontier into Bavaria to vote. The 
local returning officer had no means of checking them, 

It cannot be determined whether they risked forgeries 
of this kind, although under a dictatorship the risk is not 
great. We only know that in some places the number of 
votes ceeded—by thousands—the number of voters in 
the place. There were many people—far too many—away 
from home on this March 5th. So it came about that in 
Bavaria, a province not yct subjugated, which was thought 
long since to have grown weary of the National Socialist 
Messiah, Hitler celebrated a triumph that had been ex- 
pected by no one. This gave him a moral right to the 
subjection of Bavaria which was not long delayed. 

Gocbbels had hoped that the nation would fall for Hitler 
without a struggle. But in spite of every precaution, he 
captured only forty-three per cent of the seats, and together 
with his allies, the German Nationalists, fifty-one per cent. 
‘This was a poor, meagre majority. If he was to work this 
majority, it was the eight per cent of German Nationalist 
members who swayed the balance. Looked at in this light, 
Hugenberg had won. 

But the Reichstag fire, which had not been able to effect 
a more favourable clection result, could be used to blot this 
undesired result out. The eighty-one Communist members 
of the Reichstag were under arrest, fled abroad or gone into 
hiding. Not one of those who were still free could risk an 
appearance in the Reichstag. When this sad mockery of a 
Parliament met in a Berlin opera-house, heavily armed 
Party soldicrs stood not only outside the building but in the 
corridors, even in the gangways between the benches on 
which the representatives of the people sat. Thus, in a 
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Parliament without Communists, the National Socialist 
minority had become a majority. The Reichstag had not 
burned down in vain. 

The Reichstag fire had becn a success for Géring, but 
hardly for Goebbels. He had provided the pretext for it and 
had set his terror troops loose on a helpless country. He had 
driven the socialistic parties from the surface of German life. 
He had helped to eliminate the Centre and the meagre 
remains of the other moderate parties. He had even crushed 
Hugenberg’s arrogance. 

But he had also been responsible for propaganda, and in 
this task he had been fur from successful. It is possible that 
here and there a dreamer remote from the realities of this 
world may have believed the official reports and thought 
the Communists guilty. Intelligent public opinion has never 
believed it. 

Even in Germany the terror was not able to prevent the 
true opinion from making itself heard. In an election speech 
delivered a few days after the fire the former Réich Chan- 
cellor Brining had the courage to say: “We hope the 
Government will soon publish the promised material. It is 
hard to conceive that a Party would treat its criminal 
material so foolhardily. The Government possesses proof. It 
has promised us that it will publish it.” 

‘This was said with the necessary caution, but it was plain 
enough. 

It is one of Hider’s unshakable theories that the world 
lives in perpetual fear of the Communists and will blindly 
believe anything derogatory, whether true or untrue, that 
is said about them, and that it owes undying gratitude to 
all who strike a blow at the dastard Reds. When yet a mere 
novice at agitation, he proclaimed at public meetings that 
the Bolshevik Jews had murdered thirty million Russians— 
and the good people of Munich cheered wildly. He has never 
been able to free himself of such impressions. 
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Early on the morning after the fire, the ‘* Official Prussian 
Press Service *” published agitated statements taken from the 
“*hundred hundred-weight of seditious material’? which 
were said to have been found at Communist Party head- 
quarters: “Thereafter Government buildings, museums, 
palaces and essential industrial plants are to be set on fire. 
Further, instructions are given that during riots and up- 
heavals the terror gangs are to be preceded by women and 
children, if possible those of police officials.” “‘ Great 
plunder ” had been planned, “ acts of terror against private 
property, against the lives and security of the peaceful 
population”; “general civil war’? was to break out. 
The Government boasted that it would “nip in the bud 
all further designs on the peace of Germany and hence of 
Europe.” 

Goring discoursed deliriously of Communist terror gangs 
that were to appear in Stahlheim uniform, of poison to be 
put in the communal meals of the S.A., of the seizure of 
hostages, of fires in thousands of places, and other horrors. 

But from the point of view of propaganda the Reichstag 
fire was a complete failure. Vhe horror the National Socialists 
so loudly expressed at this attack on the Reichstag could not 
but appear comic. In Germany, a country without demo- 
cratic tradition, Parliament had never been a sacred shrine. 
Hitler’s Party had done everything conceivable to disparage 
and vilify the mecting-place of the representatives of the 
people. All of a sudden, the fire in the Chamber was sacrilege. 
‘The Germans were by this time beyond laughing, but in 
private they could not help smiling at this comedy. 

It was alleged that the miserable Dutch tramp had made 
the heavy furniture, the massive wood of the appointments, 
“flame up.” Such a task requires special contrivances and 
lengthy preparation. No one who has ever tried to light a 
fire in a stove could possibly believe the official legend. 
It was immediately known that the criminals, if they were 
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not to be noticed, could only have come through the under- 
ground passage which gives access to the Reichstag building. 
‘The passage leads from the palace of the Reichstag President. 
Only a few years before, when the palace was built, it had 
been described in all the papers. The President of the 
Reichstag was Goring. He was also in sole control of the 
S.A., which was now the auxiliary police. ‘The very next day 
the whole affair was the subject of coffce-house banter. 

Hitler’s speculation on the world’s fear of Communism 
was scarcely more successful. Forcign newspaper corre- 
spondents in Berlin knew that the Communists were quiet 
and morose, fully conscious of their impotence and waiting 
stoically for what the menacing future would bring. The 
foreign Press therefore did not believe the Government’s 
statements, and so the world did not believe them cither. 
The uproarious bluster of the German Ministers was every- 
where looked upon with distaste and aversion. 

At the opening of the Reichstag on March 23rd, Hitler 
once again warned Europe “against the victory of this 
devilish doctrine.” We can hear the ring of disappointment 
in his words: ‘* The whole extent of the action planned by 
this organisation has not been sufficiently realised cither 
by the German people or by the rest of the world.” 

But he did not so soon give up hope that Germany and the 
rest of the world might yet be converted. He is true to his 
naive, almost childish nature in the determination with 
which he clings still to his efforts to convince the world. No 
other example, perhaps, shows so clearly Hitler’s inexplicable 
attitude to truth. He himself had settled the main lines 
along which the Bolsheviks’ attempt at revolution should 
‘flame up.” But we know that he believes what he says, 
and he refuses to allow that the world does not believe it 
with him. Formerly, when he had been merely an agitator, 
had not the masses believed him? The murder of millions 
in Russia, the world conspiracy of the Jews, the treason of 
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the Social Democrats—all had been credulously taken in. 
Now that he was Rcich Chancellor, were they not going to 
believe him? He could not bring himself to admit this 
possibility. 

Months later he made a second attempt. He gave free 
rein to his imagination and repeated to the representative 
of the New York Staatszeitung the whole lurid rodomontade, 
tricked out with the most garish detail: “ During the night 
of the fire in the Reichstag and in the Royal Palace in 
Berlin, when we received cries for help by telephone, tele- 
gram and wireless from all over Germany in view of the 
threatened Bolshevik conspiracy and upheaval, I decided 
to throw into the scales all the might at my disposal, all my 
weapons of offence. ‘Bend or break? was my watchword. 
The revelations made two hours later proved I was right. 
In Berlin alone, where we immediately occupied public 
buildings, including the University, the libraries and many 
district town hulls, as well as the scene of the fire, we found 
fuses with wicks soaked in benzine and explosive substances, 
If in that decisive hour I had not stepped in for peace and 
order against the Bolshevik attempt to set all Germany on 
fire, not only the Reichstag and the Palace but all public 
buildings in Germany and—who can tell ?—perhaps the 
whole western world would to-day be a rubbish-tip. Judicial 
proceedings about to be instituted will open the eyes of the 
world to the sensations of that night; they are revealed in 
the material found, which it has up to now been impossible 
to publish on account of the enquiries on foot. The evidence 
we have vouches for the disclosure of a Bolshevik world 
plot.” 

What glorious visions ! “* The western world a rubbish- 
tip °—‘‘ disclosure of a Bolshevik world plot ’’—" judicial 
proceedings about to be instituted” . . . but there was not 
a word of truth in the whole interview. This is an exception 
to the rule, a great rarity. For generally truth and untruth 

Xa 
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are cleverly confused in protestations of this kind. Here, 
however, there is not as much as a single word of truth. 
Had not Hitler written in Mein Kampf of “. . . the entirely 
correct principle that part of the secret of being believed 
reposes in the size of one’s lie”? On this occasion, the prin- 
ciple proved not to be correct. The effect of the interview 
was nil. 

But this was not the last attempt to convince an incredu- 
lous world. The most determined of Hitler's onslaughts was 
yet to come. One more effort, on a vast scale, was made to 
prove that the Communists had plotted to set fire to the 
Reichstag, to Germany, to all Europe. With all due form, 
legal action was taken against them. 

Possibly other dictatorships, which have been working 
longer at the conversion of their people and have stronger 
intellectual forces at their disposal, can carry through great 
spectacular trials and achieve the desired effect at home and 
abroad, even if the guilt of the accused is only faked, and 
they are sacrificed solely for the deeds of their class or Party. 
People are readily convinced by such demonstrations, and so 
they seemed to Goebbels to be a model he might well imi- 
tate. But for the Hitler dictatorship the task proved too 
difficult. 

Hitler himself once said in anger that it would have been 
better if the criminals had been hanged on the spot. It 
would, in fact, have been better tactics to have had a few 
political opponents, whether guilty or not, murdered there 
and then. The world is forbcaring—quite how forbearing 
Hitler had at that time not yet learnt. Its horror at a swiftact 
of violence docs not last longer than a few days. The trial 
lasted many weeks and gave sharp tongues in every country 
the opportunity of proving, day by day, the senselessness and 
injustice of the charge. 

The National Socialists trusted the Supreme Court and 
left it to deal with the incendiaries and traitors. They had 
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reason enough to believe in its good |. But they took too 
rosy a view of what it could do. If, until then, it had always 
twisted the law in favour of the Nationalists, it had done so 
with the aid of legal sophistries and with outward preservation 
of the rules of procedure. The red-robed judges are not 
capable of open violence; this would run counter to their 
traditions. 

It is not easy to understand how so fateful a mistake came 
to be made. The trial, wh was to have been the régime’s 
greatest triumph, ended in its first heavy defeat. It was to 
have been proved in public session that international Com- 
munism had set the Reichstag on fire, What was more, the 
Leader had promised that ‘ the evidence vouches for the 
disclosure of a Bolshevik world plot.’ In the event, the 
world was convinced that the National Socialists had them- 
selves started the fire. To what are we to attribute this mis- 
calculation ? 

We have to bear in mind that men like Hitler, Géring 
and Goebbels must inevitably fail to appreciate the finesses 
of the law, for they are the creatures of violence and might. 
It should not be supposed that right, as enunciated in 
judicial decisions, is not influenced by might—far be it from 
me to make an assertion which we may daily see refuted. 
But if the powers that be want to influence justice, they must 
take into account the sensitive organism of the machine and 
allow for the feelings of judges and lawyers, before they can 
hope to realise exactly how far their influence will go. If they 
expect too much of the Court, not even threats will avail 
them, 

Frequently as National Socialist leaders had come into 
contact with the German courts, in their ncw réle as masters 
of Germany their attitude towards the delicate machinery of 
the Supreme Court was that of barbarians. ‘They thought the 
Court would do anything; Hitler’s orders, they imagined, 
would be enough. 
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After the unfortunate Leipzig trial, the Supreme Court was 
relieved of its political duties. To-day, at their secret sittings, 
“ People's Courts ” composed of S.A. men and officers seal 
the information collected by the State police with sentences 
of death and long terms of penal servitude. This is the only 
type of justice the Third Reich tolerates. The Reichstag fire 
trial proved it. 

The State brought a charge, supported by false witnesses ; 
the accused were compelled to take Party members as their 
defenders. What could be wanting ? 

Goebbels ‘* staged ” the proceedings “‘ on a grand scale.” 
The international Press was admitted, and an attempt was 
made only to keep Socialist journalists out. 

The broadcasting company installed a station in the court, 
More than two thousand gramophone records were made of 
the proceedings. History was in the making: world Bol- 
shevism was on trial! The Government had small cause to 
congratulate itself on the fruit of ali this outlay. 

In the dock were five men, surrounded by a small-army of 
policemen. As a wise precaution, they had been kept in 
chains for six months. This could be relied on to shatter 
even the strongest of nerves, 

The first was the young Dutchman who had been caught 
‘red-handed ” at the scene of the fire. His friends had 
known him as a bright and cheerful lad, something of a 
speaker and a chatterbox. He was made dumb. Whatever 
the means used to drug him, they had their effect. He may 
have been nothing but a depraved tatterdemalion, an 
accomplice of the real incendiaries. Now, however, he was 
pitiable. For weeks on end he sat with his head sunk on his 
chest, incapable of following the proceedings—a complete 
wreck. 

The second was a Communist member of the Reichstag. 
He had been picked out solely because, as the hard-working 
Jeader of his group, he had been occupied in the Reichstag 
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reason for charging him. 

Finally there were three Bulgarian Communists, who had 
come to Germany as the representatives of the International. 
How did they come to be in the dock ? A National Socialist 
waiter would swear—and did—that he had sometimes seen 
them together with the Dutchman his restaurant—this at 
a time when van der Lubbe had been in prison in Holland. 
What did it matter ? They were a lucky find, for the plot 
was, by the Leader’s orders, to be international. Two of them 
could not speak German, and so they were no danger. 

The third was Dimitroff. 

The revolutionary hero of the German counter-revolution 
is a Bulgarian. ‘his does not flatter Germun national pride, 
but it is the truth. 

Georgi Dimitroff was a man who did not fear death. We 
often hear of such men, but they are few and far between. 

This old revolutionary knew his Fascist enemy; be knew 
he could expect no quarter from him. Neverthcless, day after 
day during all the wecks the tial lasted, he attacked him. 
He made good use of his sharp wits and Ict pass no lie, no 
inconsistency, no attempt at concealment; he was not slow 
to call perjury perjury and prevarication prevarication. 
Every minute he took his life in his hands, and finally by his 
great courage saved his own life and his companions’ 

The trial had taken seven months to prepare, but the only 
result was that it created an impression of total inadequacy. 
The Public Prosecutor relied for proof of his accusation on 
witnesses who were visionaries, criminals, spics and neurotics, 
or on men who quite clearly were out to serve National 
Socialist ends to the utmost. Had Dimitroff not been there, 
this insecure foundation would perhaps have borne the 
whole monument of deception. But Dimitroff is a debater 
and dialectician, and in the course of the trial he became 
expert in German trial procedure. Hard as the President 
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tried to hamper and disconcert him, he showed up every lie, 
laid perjury bare and rent the whole web of falsehood. 'The 
conflict between mind and might ended in the triumph of 
mind. 

Until Hitler’s assumption of power, law had in theory been 
part of the absolute, with sovereign precedence over every 
interest. 

But victorious National Socialism taught: ‘‘Law is every- 
thing that serves the interests of the German people.” 

During the proceedings before the Supreme Court the 
judges took an oath which ran as follows: ‘* We swear by 
‘Almighty God, we swear by the spirit of our dead, we swear 
by all those who have at any time been the victims of justice 
alien to the people, we swear by the soul of the German 
people, that as German jurists we shall follow in the path of 
our Leader to the end of our days.”” 

While the trial was still on, Géring stated with resignation : 
“It has been shown that one cannot kecp to abstract para- 
graphs if one is to judge a common political crime. One finds 
oneself in an impossible position.” 

What other people look on law and justice, the basis of 
civilisation, National Socialists dismiss as merely a few 
“‘abstract paragraphs.” 

German justice suffered—partly through its own faule— 
the deepest humiliation it could. 

‘The Supreme Court had to suffer the threats of a terrorist, 
the Feme murderer Heines, now Police President of Breslau, 
who openly declared that the Storm Troops were not satis- 
fied with the Court’s method of settling accounts. The 
President dared not even reprove the witness. 

The climax of the proceedings was reached when Géring 
was heard. The Reich Minister—who by this time had also 
become Prussian Prime Minister and head of the all-powerful 
Secret State Police, the chief force behind the terror under 
which all Germany was groaning, the closest collaborator of 
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the Leader—took his stand in the witness-box. Perhaps 
Goebbels arranged this maliciously. All the world was 
calling Géring the incendiary; he was to swear an oath to 
clear himself. 

Dimitroff’s hour had come, He was face to face with a 
man who was anxious to kill him, who had it in his power to 
kill him and who probably would kill him. 

Dimitroff levelled charge upon charge at the terrorist: the 
negligence of the police in following up the real criminals, 
the pressure Ministers had brought to bear on the enquiry, 
the false statements issued by Government offices, the entire 
impossibility of reconciling the charge with the facts. 

Soon things reached such a pitch that Goring, red with 
fury, shouted ; ‘In my eyes you are a scoundrel who should 
be sent straight to the gallows.” 

The President, quite helpless, apologised to Dimitroff: 
“You must not be surprised if the witness flares up. 

Dimitroff taunted Géring: “I am very satisfied with the 
Prime Minister’s answers.” 

Géring shouted: ‘Just you wait until you are out of 
here!” 

The President entirely lost control of the proceedings. 
In order to avert complete chaos, he sent Dimitroff out of 
court. While the policemen were seizing the Bulgarian, he 
cried: “ Perhaps you are afraid of my questions, Herr 
Ministerprasident ?*' Géring roared back: ‘** Out of here 
with you, you scoundrel ! ” 








In fiftcen years of persistent disloyalty the Supreme Court 
had done everything it could to ruin the Republic, which 
had paid it the greatest honours. The disgrace it suffered 
under the dictatorship was its reward. 

There must have been a painful scene when the five 
red-robed men retired to the privacy of the Judges’ room. 
How could they look one another in the face ? Did they dare 
among themselves to hint at the truth ? 
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Proved ? Nothing was proved. There was not even an 
attempt to clear matters up. All the clues pointed in a 
certain direction, but here one was faced by a warning 
sign that said “Danger”? and could not be overlooked. 
Who could risk treading the forbidden path ? 

The dictatorship had been too cunning in its calculations. 
Since the spectacle was staged in full view of the public, 
public opinion in England, Amcrica and all over the world 
now knew that the men in the dock were not guilty. This 
saved the judges. 

The Court reached a compromise. It delivered judgment 
to the effect that Bolshevism was guilty, but that the guilt 
of the individual Bolsheviks who had been accused could 
not be proved. 

The world heard nothing beyond the acquittal. 

Hitler’s dream, his promise to the world, ended in igno- 
minious failure; not a trace of an international Bolshevik 
conspiracy was revealed before the Supreme Court. The 
world plot of which the Reichstag fire was alleged tu be but 
the first act gave his tyranny its moral right and justification. 
It had failed, but the tyranny which had been set up on so 
insecure a foundation continued. Yyranny is not often 
dependent on a foundation of moral right. 

The litde Dutchman had “ confessed’? and was sen- 
tenced to death. As the sentence of death went against a 
universally recognised legal principle—sentence of death for 
arson was not introduced until after the Reichstag fire—the 
Dutch Government applied for its commutation. 

But his fellow-conspirators could not allow him to live. 
Even the strongest prison walls have ears. 

Van der Lubbe’s head fell. On the scaffold, it is said, he 
shouted for the accomplices who had betrayed him. 

His failure with the trial] did not teach Hitler a lesson. 
After it was all over, he still believed that there was nothing 
the world fears and hates more than Communism. He takes 
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too sanguine a view of the fears and haireds of the world. 
From time to time he still reminds the world that he is de- 
stroying the ‘“‘ devilish doctrine” of Marxism. It was by these 
arts that he made his way in Germany; so the recipe, he 
believes, must be valid all over the world. 

But he has not forgotten the trial and its result. In his 
speech to the world on May aust, 1935, he once again gave 
a lurid account of the atrocities of Communism, mentioning 
every strike and every strect-brawl—but he said not a word 
of the Reichstag fire. The legend of the international 
Bolshevik plot has been abandoned. 





CHAPTER XVI 
THE THIRTIETH OF JUNE 


Avo.r HrrLeR’s appointment as Chanccilor did not 
mark the birth of the Third Reich. The final pangs were 
yet to come—the transformation of the Prussian police, the 
Reichstag fire, the inauguration of the terror, the Reichstag 
election, the crushing of the smaller States. 

Twice it looked as if the old powers were preparing to 
offer resistance—not the Socialists or Republicans, but the 
Conservatives who until the arrival of Elitler had had a 
monopoly of government in almost every German State. 

Not a little excitement was caused by a Stahlhelm parade 
held ostentatiously in the Wilhelmstrasse district of Berlin. Its 
purpose has remained obscure. It was said that a plot had 
been framed against Hindenburg’s person. Whoever con- 
trolled his signature still had time to change everything. But 
it was not known who was the plotter nor whom he was 
up against. While nerves were everywhere strained to the 
utmost, nothing happencd. 

In Bavaria resistance was spoken about but not offered. 
Men placed their dwindling hopes in the South, where 
Hider had been overthrown once before and where, ever 
since that event, he had enjoyed little respect. The Bavarians 
still had Grown Prince Rupprecht in reserve—the ‘“ King” 
to whom Hitler had becn anxious to hurry on the night of 
the Burgerbrau Putsch to repair the injustice done by the 
Revolution to “ his late Father of blessed memory.” 

Now was the moment; it was Rupprecht’s last chance of 
acting, ascending the throne and saving Bavaria and the Reich. 
During this month that separated two cpochs of German 
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history, Bavarian Ministers were still in braggart mood. 
“‘ When Bamberg Cathedral was built, wild pigs were still 
scraping the trees on the site of Berlin,” one of them said 
in a burst of enthusiasm. Another threatened: ‘If Berlin 
sends a Commissioner, he will be arrested at the frontier.’” 
But as soon as they were called on to act, they proved again 
that they were mere ranters and not politicians. 

Rohm and Epp occupied Government buildings with the 
S.A., and not a soul stirred. Hitler's Commissioners took 
over power. Even Esser, the sexual anti-Semite, Hitler's 
companion in battle in the carly days, the man of the many 
doubtful affairs, became a Minister. His close colleague 
Streicher, the Nuremberg maniac, became Dictator in the 
Province of Franconia. 

Tt was the same in all the other States. Within a few days, 
Tlitler’s rule was established everywhere. If Prussia is con- 
quered and the Reichswebr stands with arms grounded, 
Hessen or Litbeck cannot defend the Constitution-—at least 
not with any prospect of success. Nobody showed much 
inclination to make a useless display of heroism. 

Germany was at the Leader's feet. All cyes were on him 
as he assumed his momentous task. Now that he was Dictator, 
what picture did the world see of the revolutionary, the 
corporal of the World War, the son of the people, the 
whipper-up of the masses ? 

Hitler appeared in a costume in which no one had ever 
seen him. On his head he wore a tall top hat, the hallowed 
symbol of solemn bourgeois occasions. He was clothed in the 
strange garment which the Germans describe by the English 
word “cut’’?; his swallowtails fluttered as he bowed to 


Hindenburg, who in honour of the day had put on Imperial 
uniform. 





The Reichstag Chamber was burnt out. When the young 
Republic held its first Parliament, the building had not 
been fit for use cither. On that occasion, the proceedings 
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took place in the National Theatre in Weimar. Hitler trans- 
ferred the scene of the opening of the Reichstag to the 
Cburch Garrison in Potsdam. 

The antithesis between Potsdam and Weimar—between 
Prussianism and Goethe—had been played to death and 
become a stale jest. The great agitator was not shy of 
banalities. But must his brown champions not have thought 
Potsdam, the symbol of old Prussia, a strange choice of 
scene for the great Festival of Germany Awakened ? 

Of course, appeal to Prussianism had been one of the 
means used to vilify the democratic ‘‘ system.”’ But had 
National Socialism not raged against the “ reaction” as 
well? Had not ‘‘the Barons,’’ who were still Ministers, 
been a favourite objective of Nationa] Socialist attack ? 
Had Hitler not demanded penal servitude for Hindenburg 
when he signed the Young Plan ? Had the young S.A. lads 
not flung knives at the Field-Marshal’s portrait ? 

Tider and the ‘respectable ” classes—still a problem 
unsolved. Would he ever leave it behind him ? His Brown 
Shirts were accustomed to their Leader's elasticity; the 
recurrent changes of the political chamelcon had never 
yet disappointed them. Even now they trusted him and 
believed he was lying; so they did not mind the top hat, the 
coalition with the noble diplomats and permanent officials, 
the lackey’s bow to the Field-Marshal. ‘Chey just grinned: he 
would trip them all yet. 

It was like a boxing bout in which there is no knock-out. 
During every round the points are counted. After the first 
festive occasion of the Third Reich, the spectators had to 
adjudge it the “ respectables’ ” round. 

It is hard to say what Adolf Ilitler really is. He is not only 
adaptable, clever at exploiting a situation and able, like 
Lueger, his youthful ideal, “ to avail himself of all instru- 
ments of authority in existence and to bring powerful exist- 
ing institutions over to his side *—it looks suspiciously as if 
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his character lacked body and feature. It is this negative 
element that makes it so difficult to describe him. 

Any unbiased observer seeing and hearing him for the 
first time on March 24th, 1933, would be in no doubt that 
here was a demagogue, at the moment of reaching his goal, 
forsaking the masses that had swept him on to power and 
flinging himself into the arms of those whom he had per- 
sistently pricked and provoked--until they had granted him 
a place at their head: clearly an insolent and burdensome 
servant, but when all was said and done, only the servant of 
the power he had never dared or wanted to attack. 

Surrounded by men in glittering uniforms, he swings his 
black coat-tails, while his speech is rich in allusions to 
“Bismarck” and ‘‘the Emperor's proclamation”’; he appeals 
to Providence and pays court to the aged Hindenburg: 
“You, Herr Generalfceldmarschall, by your generous 
decision have entrusted this young Germany with the 
leadership of the Reich.” . . . *‘ Thanks to your under- 
standing, Herr Rcichsprasident, a union has been achieved 
between the symbols of our former greatness and our new 
strength. .. .”’ He flatters the “‘ reaction ” and threatens the 
crushed Socialists with a new dose of “* barbaric ruthless- 
ness.”” 

The unbiased witness—hearing him trying to ape the 
accents of the educated classes, watching his fawning servility, 
his ostentatious parade of reverence, the mawkish awe with 
which he speaks of the ** hallowed halls ” of the Potsdam 
Garrison Church, of “‘the bicr of its greatest king,’ 
Frederick 11—will think his judgment of the actor’s char- 
acter confirmed. He will recall the hard judgment of 
General von Lossow, who had spoken contemptuously of a 
sentimental and brutal Hitler. He will remember that the 
hero of the new Germany has threatened only the weak with 
destruction. 

After the festivities in Potsdam, a meeting of the Reichstag 
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was held in the Kroll Opera House in Berlin, the last session 
to bear some resemblance to a Parliament ; the resemblance, 
however, was only faint. 

Some of the Social Democratic leaders had gone into 
hiding or fled abroad and thereby shown that they had 
taken a correct view of the situation. Others remained and 
tried to play the Joyal opposition. Wels, the Chairman of the 
Party Executive, spoke. There have becn some to praise the 
courage he showed when he passed through the serried 
ranks of armed terrorists and mounted the tribune. Was it 
right of him to speak ? However that may be, it was not right 
of him to speak the way he did. Did the leader of the German 
workers in this great hour not feel himself called to pass into 
history as a hero and martyr, to sacrifice his personal welfare 
for the future of his class ? What a beacon he would have lit, 
if in the place which at that moment was the cynosure of all 
the world he had raised a protest against the betrayal of the 
people’s rights, against the breach of the Constitution, 
against the arrest of the Communist members, against the 
outbreak of violence, if he had appealed to the world-wide 
brotherhood of humanity and acclaimed the Labour and 
Socialist International, 

Dimitroff, the Bulgarian Communist, was to be the hero 
of the German oppressed, not Wels, the German workers’ 
leader. 

Wels used the last opportunity given to a Socialist in 
Germany of speaking in public to affirm that the Social 
Democrats were also national—‘ Auch-Nationalisten,” as they 
had been called even before. 

Hitler made the happiest remark of that great day, when 
he quoted Schiller: ‘* Late come you, yet you come !” 

Now that Hitler and his Party were in power, it was time 
for them to remember the Party Programme. As far as the 
socialistic points of the Programme were concerned, no one 
in Germany dared refer to them—members of the Party 
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no jess than their opponents. Some of them who risked it 
quickly disappeared from view in the concentration camps. 
It may be doubted whether the socialistic points of the Pro- 
gramme were ever mentioned even in inner Government 
circles, for there they had never been taken seriously. 

** The heart of National Socialism ” is “ the breaking of 
the bondage of capitalism,” according to the man on whose 
ideas, for the very reason that he considered them impractic- 
able, Hitler based his movement, the man whom in all 
solemnity he appointed to be the author and interpreter of 
the Party Programme—the engineer Gottfried Feder. He 
was still Secretary of State, but he was not allowed to try his 
experiments on trade and industry. These were left to the 
old stagers, first Hugenberg, then Schmitt, a representative 
of big business, and finally Schacht, whom formerly the 
National Socialists accused of *‘ crimes against the German 
people,” but who now, since he has learnt to say ‘ My 
Leader’ with due ccstasy, is President of the Reichsbank 
and Reich Minister for Economic Affairs. 

There are not a few socialistic demands in the Programme. 
We may count them up: “ Abolition of unearned income. 
Nationalisation of the trusts. Workers’ profit-taking in big 
undertakings. Large-scale extension of old age relief. Imme- 
diate communalisation of the great stores, to be let out at low 
prices to small business people. Land reform, promulgation of 
a Jaw to dispossess land for public purposes without com- 
pensation, abolition of land tax and prevention of all land 
speculation.” 

But we know what changes the “heart of National 
Socialism” had undergone in the meantime, and sowe cannot 
be surprised that Hitler in his first Reichstag speech an- 
nounced something entirely different: ‘As a matter of 
principle the Government will not undertake to safeguard 
the economic interests of the German people by the 
roundabout way of an economic bureaucracy organised by 
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the State, but by the most intensive encouragement of 
private initiative and by the recognition of private property.” 

These words justly earned him the applause of the 
German Nationalists, 

The workers were to be appeased with the far more 
practical programme which Hitler had sketched in his fare- 
well conversation with Otto Strasser: ‘‘ You see, the great 
mass of the workers wants nothing but bread and games. ...”” 

How this programme looks in practice may be seen from 
the classic definition given in the Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung of 
May r7th, 1933. The organ of the Rhine heavy industry 
calls for a “return to Lycurgus’: “less meat, less fat" 
would be consumed, and patched trousers and shoes would 
be worn ‘‘ without false shame.” ‘* This requires nerves, and 
these the Propaganda Ministry will know how to strengthen.” 

Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, calmly urged 
the public to “tighten their trouser-belts ’’—he did not 
mention even the games. In his crude way he found it suffi- 
cient to appeal to the heroic legend of Prussia, which was 
said to have “‘ starved itself to greatness.’” 

The Propaganda Ministry achieved miracles with mass 
meetings such as the world had never seen, with huge 
parades, with abuse of the broadcasting services and the 
suppression of all criticism in the Press. The Party also took 
over the “ After Work ” organisation invented by Italian 
Fascism and poetically called it ‘‘ Strength through Joy,” 
thereby partially replacing the diverse forms of social 
activity fostered by Socialism and now destroyed. 

“* Marxism,” as Hitler understood it, he had “‘ destroyed ”* 
with extraordinary speed and extraordinary ease. Socialistic 
parties of every kind disappeared from the scene, and 
propagation of the work now continued only by illegal 
means. Espionage, concentration camps and _ terroristic 
sentences have not suppressed it. Nameless martyrs 
make their sacrifice in the anonymity of secret agitation. 
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The certainty that the least suspicion would cost them their 
livelihood and doom them to starvation restrains the un- 
known soldiers of the revolution from the performance of 
their task as little as defamation, imprisonment, maltreat- 
ment. Many have died for their convictions, but all the 
resources of callous persecution by State and Party have not 
extinguished the flickering spark of Socialist revolt. 

There was another part of Programme—the fight 
against the Jews—that Hitler put into execution im- 
mediately. It began with acts of violence in the poorer 
Jewish quarters and was soon perfected and systematised. 

It is part of Hitler’s tactics—and it has pervaded the 
whole National Socialist movement—that he always makes 
himself out to be on the defensive. He has never given up 
his bourgeois ideal of innocence; invariably he poses as a 
good little boy who could not possibly hurt a fly. This he 
reconciles effortlessly with his wild, blustering threats of 
violence. 

In the first days of March 1933 Géring promised that ‘' if 
the Jews behave loyally and kcep to their own business, no 
one will have anything to fear.”* 

Papen seconded him: “ Jewish citizens in Germany may 
rest assured that they will enjoy exactly the same treatment 
as all good citizens.” 

This tone was adopted only to foreign newspaper corre- 
spondents. For home consumption Géring shook his fist: 
“Te is not my province to do justice, but to destroy and 
exterminate.” 

When, in spite of official assurances, the world press 
published unfavourable reports from Germany, Hitler 
termed this Jewish agitation, a murderous attack of inter- 
national Jewry. “Judah declares war on Germany,” wrote 
his paper, the Vélkischer Beobachter, and threatened: ‘“‘ Ger- 
many, awake ! and for Judah—death !” A general boycott 
of all Jewish business houses, doctors and lawyers was 

YH 
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ordered for April rst, 1933. Everything Jewish was put under 
interdict for the day. With childish solemnity the S.A. and 
S.S. played at outlaws. This was one of the “ games ” with 
which the socialistic instincts of the young Party soldiers 
were to be sublimated for a while. Once again the Jews 
assumed their age-old réle of whipping-boy. 

The appalling impression created throughout the world 
by the State’s attack on a defenceless minority prevented the 
continuation of the campaign. But the Vélkischer Beobachter 
expressly called it a “dress rehearsal.” 

‘The Cabinet was now the legislative body, and even here 
a vote was never taken. Whatever Hider ordered was 
carried out. He promulgated the “ non-Aryan laws.” The 
Conservative members of the Cabinct managed to wring 
from Hitler the exemption of Jews who had fought at the 
front and of older men who had been in office twenty years 
or more. But apart from these, all Jews and all persons of 
Jewish descent were removed from the higher professions. 
Judges, professors, journalists, civil servants, doctors—even 
the most celcbrated—lost their life-work and found them- 
selves torn from the soil in which they were rooted. Their 
sons and daughters were prevented from entering the 
professions. Here Hitler had made no empty boast: this 
was a real instance of “ barbaric ruthlessness,” of ‘* deter- 
mined brutality.” 

Until he assumed power—right up to the event known as 
the “ National Rising ’—the Dictator had been the leader 
of the “politicians of revenge,” the warmongers. Mein 
Kampf is the most outrageous incitement to war. Yet from 
the moment he became Reich Chancellor, he has spoken 
only of peace, and in his speeches to the world repeatedly 
affirmed his, and his country’s, peaceful intentions. He has 
shown, by concealment of his true intentions and by his 
pretence of good will, that he has some instinct for what may 
be called tactics or diplomacy. 
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There can be no doubt, for example, that he hates and 
despises the Poles. His press never spoke of them except 
as ‘ Polacken,” and the merest suspicion of connection 
with them would bring down on a politician’s head the 
wildest attacks of his Party. Some long-forgotten, unimpor- 
tant agreement with Germany’s eastern neighbour was 
linked by him with the Young Plan in his threat of penal 
servitude. Yet he has brought himself to make a treaty with 
Poland and outwardly to cultivate good relations. No one 
has any doubt, of course, that these good relations are only 
a feint and that, in spite of all assurances, Ministerial visits 
and medals and decorations, in spite of the silence of the 
press, the feelings of German Nationalists are as rancorous 
and implacable as ever they were. 

As this example so strikingly shows, self-discipline is part 
of Hitler’s political armoury. He can tame and control 
himself if he chooses. 

Why did he take the opposite course with the Jews ? 

The answer is simple: he found it essential to be able to 
point to some success. Since there were so many promises he 
neither could nor would fulfil, he had to carry out one point 
in his Programme. The Jews offer an easy way out of any 
difficulty. Since it is impossible for all of them to emigrate, 
dissatisfaction can always be fostered on them anew. 

The ambassador of a western Power had an interview 
with the Chancellor soon after he had come into office and 
reported how friendly, how understanding, how unexpec- 
tedly considerate Hitler had shown himself, how willing he 
had been to make concessions of all kinds and meet the 
other party half way on every subject. However, when the 
diplomat, encouraged by all this amiability, finally ventured 
to refer to the unfavourable impression the persecution of the 
Jews was causing in his country, Hitler suddenly changed ; 
his face grew set, his eyes glowed, he lost control over himself 
—and he, the ambassador, had to break off the interview. 
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‘The scapegoat theory is only part of the explanation. 

It is possible that Hitler thinks that the Jews, like the 
Socialists, are weak and that he is risking nothing by perse- 
cuting them. “ Destruction of the weak,” brutality towards 
the defenceless—this, as we know, he considers his mission. 

But this passion seems to transcend opportunism; the 
hatred that burns in him seems to be genuine, We must not 
underestimate the troubles which his hostility to the Jews 
have already caused him. The world, and above all the English 
world which is of such importance to him, has often shown 
him that it is shocked by his medieval methods. 

Julius Streicher, a victim of sexual monomania, who is 
his representative in Franconia, has been a friend of his 
since early days, But Hitler must be aware that this friend- 
ship harms him. Streicher’s method of slandering and 
vilifying the Jews has excited mockery and abhorrence 
enough in England and America. Hitler has been told time 
and again that separation from his friend would be of 
advantage to him and his Government. Goebbels once 
issued a ban on sending abroad the pornograplric weekly 
which Streicher publishes. But Hider sticks to the man who 
shares his views. 

A revealing passage in Mein Kampf, where “ the black- 
haired Jew boy . . . violates with his blood ” the unsuspecting 
blonde girl, is, with its endless variations, the main theme 
and content of Streicher’s paper. Every issue reports love 
affairs between Jews and Christian girls or women, Whether 
true or untrue—for so far there is no body competent to 
enquire into relations of this sort, and indeed they are often 
too intimate to bear close enquiry—details are published 
that reveal the exact place and character of such intercourse. 
Crude drawings illustrate the articles. The names and 
addresses of the parties are given in full. Such accounts lack 
all literary form; they are detailed and unashamed in a 
way paralleled only in prohibited obscene literature. 
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Ordinary pornography, however, treats of types, not of 
living men and women, and yet it is everywhere banned by 
the police. 

Streicher hangs placards round the necks of men and 
women, giving all the world to know of their sexual relations. 
He has them led in this plight through the streets by day, 
and by night across the theatre and cabaret stages of his 
town. Everywhere in Hessen and Franconia, and in many 
places in the Reich, his example is followed. In these excesses 
there is a greater measure of crudity and barbarity than 
human society can bear with impunity. Such degradation 
of mankind cannot fail to call down consequences and 
retribution whose effect it is impossible to foresee. Saciety 
survives a great deal of injustice and dishonour as long as 
they remain secret. It is such patent shamelessness that is 
the real danger. Here we have one of the main roots of the 
evil which will yet spread over all Germany, and from 
Germany to the world. For a world which tolerates so foul 
an infamy cannot be absolved of all guilt. 

Streicher is without the slightest doubt one of the most 
despicable, and one of the most despised, creatures on the 
face of the earth. There is no German with a trace of honour 
in him who is not ashamed of sharing with him the bond of 
nationhood. He may be a maniac whom onc is not justified 
in calling to account, But what sort of man is it that lets a 
maniac loose on his fellows, giving him power over them 
and clothing him with the authority of the State? 

So far from barring Streicher’s path, Hitler gave him the 
rank of Minister. He pays the “ Franconian Leader” the 
honour of visiting him on his birthday. In the third year of 
the dictatorship, the maniac’s influence grew and extended 
to North Germany, where he was at last able to obtain a 
foothold. He was allowed to hold public meetings in Berlin 
and to conduct an intensive publicity campaign for his paper, 
which soon achieved country-wide circulation. His salacious 
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placards, no less foul and offensive than his paper, are every- 
where displayed on hoardings and rouse the fiendish instincts 
of the masses, the sexual and homicidal lusts that lie latent 
in the souls of men. Hitler, indeed, has given him every 
help and encouragement in the propagation of these 
obscenities. 

It should not be thought that this is merely a superficial or 
secondary trait in the Leader’s character. Hider is here act- 
ing against his true interests, or at any rate his interests run 
in divergent directions. His attitude, accordingly, reveals 
part of his real nature, that nature which is so changeable, 
so elusive and unstable that it defies interpretation. The 
Nuremberg satrap has boasted that the Leader reads every 
single line of his paper. Quite openly he delights in a type 
of literature whose enjoyment is normally kept carefully con- 
cealed. There can be no doubt that anti-Semitic porno- 
graphy of this kind satisfies one of the mental and emotional 
needs of the German Leader. We are dealing here with 
something far deeper than politics. 

The experience in Vienna which made Hitler an anti- 
Semite was, as Mein Kampf tells us, of a sexual nature. When 
he believed he had discovered the Jews’ connection with the 
“ vice traffic,” as he calls it, he became an anti-Semite: 
“Then things flamed up inside me. Now I no longer tried 
to avoid discussion of the Jewish question.” 

At first only his cmotions—envy, vindictiveness and hatred 
—were aroused. Jt was not until then that Hitler imagined 
he understood the political significance of Jewry. His tolera- 
tion and encouragement of Streicher completes the picture. 
It is this trauma, never healed, that has made the Dictator 
the inexorable foe of the Jews. 

Anti-Semitism, for all the commotion and horror it rouses 
in the world, presents no problems to dictatorship. 

As for the Socialists—Hitler soon triumphed over them. 
He may, at all events, think he has; but who would assert 
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that the ghosts of those he has overthrown may not some 
day live again as flesh and blood ? 

A further prospect is envisaged in the Party Programme— 
a Greater Germany to comprise all Germans and, over and 
above the territory inhabited by Germans, land and soil for 
settlement, the ‘‘ colonics in the East.’? These, however, are 
remote aims, 

The most immediate aim was the establishment of the 
great national army. This was only one of twenty-five 
National Socialist “‘ points **—but it was a demand against 
which for many years past no one in Germany, apart from 
an occasional persistent idealist, had ventured to raise his 
voice. 

General disarmament as promised by the Treaty of 
Versailles, or the closcr union of Europe that Stresemann 
strove to create, are ideas that belong to a rapidly receding 
past. Since Hitler became Chancellor, not even the blindest 
visionary could dream of guaranteed peace. It seems, indeed, 
to have been forgotten altogether that at one time Germany 
might well have collaborated in its organisation. 

There was lively conflict within the Nationalist camp. If 
the disunion of the German people is a hereditary evil, 
dictatorship is no panacea against it. It may be that the 
German people, as German reactionaries have always main- 
tained, is made to be ruled dictatorially. If this be so, it 
requires a man with a vocation to exercise dictatorship. 
Hitler possesses gifts which made him capable of becoming 
Dictator. But he lacks onc essential quality for being Dictator 
—self-assurance, or resolution. 

The demagogic talent which carried him so far qualifies 
him for rule no better than would royal birth; probably 
it is rather less of a qualification. 

As early as 1923 the Nationalist leaders in Munich used to 
begin their quarrels by assuring one another: “ After all, 
we all of us only want the best for Germany.” If this means 
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that they all want the same thing, it is far nearer the truth 
than the world believes. 

For all of them do, in fact, want the same—suppression of 
the liberty of the workers, of science, of the press and the 
franchise, and, above all, rearmament. 

It is an idle pastime to build up a background of class 
struggles or conflicting ideologies as a setting for the actors 
on the political stage of Germany; it is as meaningless to 
assign to them epithets as arbitrary as “ revolution” and 
“* reaction’? as to make liberal use of ‘* Bolshevism ’* and 
** Menshevism ”’ as terms of comparison. The names of con- 
flicting political theories and tendencies are no more appro- 
priate to the gladiators of the new Germany than to a 
football club or a gang of criminals. 

““ Left’ of Hitler have always stood the agitators and 
organisers who helped him to build up his Party and his 
Party army. “ Right” of him stand his German Nationalist 
allies, the Stahlhelm, the Reichswehr gencrals, the per- 
manent officials under his Ministers. The meaninglessness 
of the words “ left’ and “ right” is shown best by Reich 
Minister Goebbels. At one moment “ left,” at another 
“right,” he speaks for the one group to-day and to-morrow 
for the other. Hitler himself is sincerely attached to his friend 
Streicher ; yet his love for the “‘ respectable classes ” is none 
the less intense for that. 

For a time National Socialism pushed victoriously for- 
ward. The German Nationalist Party was dissolved; every 
attempt to form a Party group was declared a criminal 
offence. The Stahlhelm had to yield; it was forced to sur- 
render its young members to National Socialist Party 
organisations and to assume the réle of a National Socialist 
reserve. 

The Conservatives hid behind the skirts of the Evangelical 
Church. Previously the Church had been united—national- 
istic, militaristic, monarchistic. Now an endless struggle 
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began. Bishops were appointed only to be deposed, pastors 
were locked up and treated like convicts, churches were 
crowded with members of the opposition ; the Government's 
tone was gentle at one moment and gmiff at the next. “ One 
People, one State, one Church” was the watchword. But 
to-day the number of groups within German Protestantism 
exceeds that of the parties in the old Reichstag; the place 
of the unity which, under the dictatorship, was to pervade 
public life has been taken by a kalcidoscope of movements 
and tendencies. The Church has become a secondary theatre 
of war, which reflects the whole confusion of German 
Nationalism, The Dictator looks on and cannot make up 
his mind. 

Hugenberg had to resign from the Cabinet, but the event 

passed off without much ado. The little Geheimrat had not 
a single weapon left with which to defend himself; every- 
thing had been sacrificed to the ally he had hoped to exploit. 
His one recourse might have been tu appeal to Hitler's word 
of honour that he would make no changes in the Ministry. 
He was wise not to do this, for the Leader grows nervous if 
he is reminded of pledges. Hlugenberg went without a word, 
leaving to his victorious pupil his newspapers and film 
studios, his economic schemes and his Pan-German ideology. 
In this way he saved his life. 
The antithesis between the uncouth Party fighters and the 
respectable classes ”’ developed into conflict when the one 
great fundamental problem became acute. Who was going 
to undertake the task of rearmament ? 

At the start, everyone had armed. Even the Stahlhelm had 
been zealously at work until it was stopped. The labour 
service (Arbeitsdienst) was a military body that enlisted 
recruits. The sons of the bourgeoisie flocked to the 8.S. and 
strutted about in its black uniform. Géring kept up a private 
troop of his own called Chasscurs (Feldjéger). The Reichs- 
wehr took on volunteers. The S.A. had a strength of five 
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hundred thousand men when Hitler took over power. Soon 
it had risen to three million. 

Hic Rhodus, hic saita ! Here the Dictator had to take a 
decision. In the first year of the new era Germany resembled 
an armed camp. It was essential that the Army should be 
regularised in form and size. It had to be made clear who 
commanded it. Everyone wanted “ the best for Germany "3 
in other words, they all] wanted the strongest possible army. 
The Reichstag had been put out of the way; its share in all 
decisions had for eighty years and more been felt by military 
circles to be a humiliating curb on their power. One man 
only--glory be to the God of Prussia !—had the right to 
speak. And under him all was in chaos. 

Finally, the one man decided. The decision, true to his 
character, was a murderous outrage, a fit of hysterical 
violence. 

The S.A. had more than once received a solemn assurance 
that it would be “ the nucleus of the future army.”? One of 
the Reichswehr lieutenants who conspired for the Nationa] 
Socialists wrote confidently : * In the Third Reich the army 
list will be in our hands !”* 

To re-arm, to make Germany wehrhaft, a military State, 
once again—this was the aim of those who fought for the 
“ National Rising.”” Here were the hundreds of thousands, 
now millions, of Storm Troopers—from what source should 
the soldiers of the Third Reich be drawn if not from their 
ranks ? 

But the Reichswehr generals would not agree. If one 
chooses, accordingly, to call them the “ reaction” and the 
S.A. the “ revolution,” one may; words are long-suffering. 
‘The terms, however, have no meaning in any politica] sense. 
Everything hung on considerations of personal advance- 
ment, on individual claims to power, on motives of a private, 
exceedingly private, mature. 

The supreme leadership of the Reichswehr was in the 
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hands of the former General Staff pure and simple. When, 
after Germany’s defeat, the war Army had had to be reduced 
to a hundred thousand men, the members of the narrow 
military clique had jointly resisted dismissal and seen to 
it that they kept the Republic’s Army under their 
control, 

What was the S.A. but a motley collection of ex-soldiers, 
of volunteer corps leaders, of adventurers ? 

On the one side stood the Old Guard and on the other, as 
the Old Guard jestingly had it, the “ armed hordes for the 
frontier.”? Both had deserved well of the counter-revolution. 
“* Correct” circles had directed the policy of the Reich from 
their citadel, the Reichswehr Ministry. The wild men had 
whipped up the masses; they had fought and brawled, 
occasionally committed murder and sometimes been in 
prison. Which had the stronger claim ? Which was better 
fitted to build up an army for the war of revenge ? These, 
however, were questions that were not asked and not 
answered. There was only one real problem: which party 
had Hitler on its side ? 

If the Dictator were truly a Dictator, a decision would 
have been taken quictly one way or the other. A compromise 
could easily have been reached and authoritatively carried 
through. But still the decision never came. 

On New Year’s Day 1934 Hitler sent his good wishes to 
the Chief of Staff of the S.A. and called him friend and 
fellow-fighter. He wrote affectionately that he felt the urge 
“to thank you, my dear Ernst Réhm, for the immortal 
services you have rendered to the National Socialist move~ 
ment and the German pcople.”” 

The S.A. had the lead. Wherever it could find them, it 
bought guns, machine-guns and shells; it held parades and 
was confident that its goal was in its grasp. 

The Reichswehr felt itself relegated to second place. It 
even lacked money for the “‘ Black Reichswehr,” its illegal 
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appendage, which Republican Ministers had always for- 
bearingly fostered. 

Liquid assets became scanty. At first Schacht kept his 
hands on the money. The number of troops that had to be 
fed and clothed was far too large. There were embarrassing 
incidents even among Géring’s Feldjdger when pay was not 
forthcoming. Things could not continue in this way. 

Hider appointed Réhm Reich Minister. In addition, a 
decree provided that the Chief of the Staff of S.A. must 
always be a member of the Government. 

‘There were now three men in the Cabinet who were con- 
cerned with military affairs: Reichswehr Minister von 
Blomberg, Réhm and Goring. 

Géring developed a penchant for outward and visible 
honours, He was President of the Reichstag, President of the 
Prussian Council of State which he had himself created, 
Prime Minister of Prussia, Deputy Statthalter of the Reich for 
Prussia, Chicf of the Secret State Police and Reich Air 
Minister. He also appointed himself Reich Master Forester 
and Reich Master Hunter, Chief Director of the Prussian 
Theatres and General of Police. On account of his many 
uniforms, among them several designed by himself, he was 
known in the Party as *‘ the clothes-stand.”” The Reichswehr, 
seeking to fiatter his inordinate vanity, promoted him from 
captain to the rank of general of infantry, and in return he 
presented Hindenburg’s son with a Prussian demesne. Later 
he was to become general of the Air Force. Géring reacts 
readily to inducements of a personal nature, and the 
“ respectable ” classes soon won him over. He had, more- 
ever, been Réhm’s predecessor as leader of the S.A., and a 
man rarely loves his successor. The two men were old 
enemies, 

Goebbels proclaimed the Second Revolution, together 
with Baldur von Schirach, the ‘t youth leader,” and other 
National Socialists. In a series of speeches he opened a 
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great campaign against “ pettifogging critics and malcon- 


tents.”” To whom could he have referred if not the Conserva- 
tives ? 

It was true that the new Germany did not wholly reflect 
the Conservatives’ ideal. This had not been their intention 
when they struck the alliance that had helped Hitler into 
the Government. The Party toughs who filled the streets 
with their screeching jarred on their nerves. The arbitrary 
tyranny of the local Party despots did not stop short of their 
own adherents. Unpopular members of the extreme Right 
were treated to a taste of the whip and the concentration 
camp as if they had been Communists. Even anti-Semitism 
they had imagined would be less blatant and less obscene. 

A group of their literary men draficd a sensible and 
couragcous specch that was to be delivered as soon as occa- 
sion offered. Hindenburg was still alive, and final decisions 
still rested with him, They were anxious to bring the con- 
flict to a head. 

As early as April 1934 the draft was circulated among the 
parties interested. The man who was to make the speech, 
Vice-Chancellor von Papen, had no inkling of it while the 
text was being zealously discussed. On June 17th he made 
himself the mouthpiece of the Conservatives’ grievances. In 
the university city of Marburg he voiced their protest: 
“No people can afford the luxury of a perpetual upheaval 
from below, ifit wants to maintain its place in history. Sooner 
or later this movement must come to an end; sooner or later 
a stable social structure, knit together by the incorruptible 
administration of justice and the authoritative power of the 
State, must take shape.” He called the predominance of a 
single Party a state of transition and issued a warning against 
“ branding despairing patriots as enemies of the State.” He 
actually attacked the subordinate leaders: ‘“‘ The Govern- 
ment is fully informed of all the selfishness, the baseness, the 
lack of chivalry and the arrogance that have spread under 
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cover of the German revolution.” A similar attack was 
Jaunched against Goebbels, the Minister for Propaganda: 
** Great Germans are not created by propaganda, but grow 
by their deeds. . . . No system of propaganda, however 
perfect, will in the long run be able by itself to maintain 
confidence. . . .”” 

The Marburg speech has been regarded as a token of 
patriotic self-sacrifice and placed to Papen’s credit. Can this 
view be justified ? It is said that he was careful to cover him- 
self by a kind of reinsurance: Hindenburg and Reichswehr 
Minister von Blomberg had approved the manuscript. Over 
and above this, however, Papen had reason to assume that he 
was expressing Hitler’s own opinion. Hider himself had more 
than once declared explicitly that the revolution was at an 
end. Presumably the Vice-Chancellor believed that he 
would pull the Leader a step further into the ‘* respectable "* 
camp. 

At first the effect appeared to be otherwise. Congratula- 
tions, of course, came in plenty from Conservative circles. 
Goebbels, however, forbade publication of the speech and 
attacked ‘the fine gentlemen in their armchairs,” who, he 
threatened, should all be under lock and key. 

But it seemed better not to place too much faith in the 
pseudo-Socialist. He had betrayed Gregor Strasser and 
Stennes, the rebellious ‘‘ Osaf for the East.”” This time, too, 
he spoke for one party but joined the other. 

At the beginning of June Réhm went on holiday, and the 
S.A. was granted leave for the month of July. He addressed 
a parting order to the Party army, in which he said: “ If 
enemies of the S.A. lull themselves in hopes that the S.A. 
will not return from its leave or return only in part, we 
shall allow them to enjoy this short pleasurable hope. At the 
time and in the form which shall seem advisable they will 
receive their proper answer. The S.A. is, and remains, 
Germany’s destiny.” 
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R6éhm spoke confidently, even menacingly. He must have 
been very sure of himself. He relinquished the mainspring 
of his power and allowed it to be broken up piecemeal; 
yet he affirmed his certainty that it would continue to 
exist. 

At the beginning of June, as Hitler himself said, he had a 
five hours’ exchange of views with the Chief of Staff. R6hm’s 
order to the S.A. is dated June 7th. The great discussion 
must have taken place just before and apparently concluded 
to R6hm’s entire satisfaction. He knew Hitler and he was no 
fool. He loved the Leader, and, apart from his homosexual 
proclivities, he was capable of real friendship for another 
man, Iider’s promises must have sounded so convincing, 
so faithful and so sacred that he entertained no doubt. 

It is not hard to guess what the Leader told him. At that 
time Hindenburg was still alive, but he was declining, The 
Field-Marshal would have nothing to do with the S.A.; he 
wanted the privilege of building up the great army to be 
delegated exclusively to his General Staff. 

“Ernst, you go quietly on leave,” is roughly what Hitler 
must have said, ‘* and then give the S.A. a holiday. The old 
man will not live much longer. If we do this, we shall be 
gaining a couple of months. By the time they are over, he 
will probably be dead. At all events, he will be almost dead. 
Then we shall have a free hand.” 

At the same time he was saying something very much like 
this to a young diplomat of whom he was fond: “ If you'll 
only wait until the old man is dead, I shall clean up over 
there.” ‘* Over there ” was the Foreign Office. ‘ Then you’ll 
be an ambassador.’ The Forcign Office, however, stands 
unshaken to this day. 

Did Hitler lie ? 

We know that he believes what he says. He believes it even 
when he paints the past in false colours: how much more 
would he believe it of the future | 
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R6éhm trusted him. In the past few weeks he had had 
several confidential meetings with Goebbels, and from him 
he knew that everything was going well. When Hitler invited 
the chief commandants of the S.A. to appear at their Chief 
of Staff’s on June goth, Réhm looked forward to the meeting 
without apprehension. 

R6hm was not alone in facing the future with confidence. 
Another who thought himself similarly placed was Reichs- 
wehr Minister von Blomberg. As he no longer saw any 
justification for doubt and anxiety, he solemnly pledged 
himself to Hitler. On June 29th his pledge of loyalty ap- 
peared in the Vélkischer Beobachter. 

Blomberg wrote: ‘‘ The armed forces, united in close ties 
with the whole people, proudly wear the sign of the German 
renascence ’’—~the swastika—“ on steel-helmet and uniform, 
and stand in loyalty and manly discipline behind the leader- 
ship of the State and the Leader of the Reich, Adolf Hitter, 
who sprang from our ranks and will always remain one of 
us.” 

In a normal State it would have been supererogatory, an 
idle gesture, for the Minister of War to affirm the loyalty of 
the Army to the Government and the State. Here, however, 
no norm applicd. Under cover of the dictatorship, powerful 
groups were at grips with one another. The Rcichswehr was 
nothing but a feudal society of might and main that lived 
by its own laws. It could become an instrument of the nation 
only if the nation adjusted itself to these laws. Whether the 
nation would do this, that was the question. 

Schmitt, the Reich Minister for Economic Affairs, fainted, 
or pretended to faint, while making a speech and imme- 
diately went on Ieave, from which he never returned. This 
was on June 28th. Schmitt was rich and independent, a 
business man, not a trained official like his coHeagues. After- 
wards, it was recounted, he said to his friends: ‘* Leaping 
from an express train tearing along at two hundred 
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kilometres an hour without getting hurt—there are not 
many who could do this like me ! ” 

Blomberg’s article in Hitler’s newspaper must inevitably 
have made Réhm suspicious, if he had been a man given to 
suspicion. Yet he trusted Hitler. 

He was living in the Heinzlbauer inn in the village of 
Wiessce near Munich. With him werc some fricnds—Heines, 
Chief Group-Leader of the S.A., formerly known as a 
Feme murderer and now Police President in Breslau, Count 
Spreti, and others. 

Réhm’s circle enjoyed all the luxuries and extravagances of 
life. They ate gargantuan dinners and drank huge quantities 
of wine. After the death of the Chicf of Staff, the Berlin 
restaurateur Horcher, so famous to all gourmets, had cause 
to lament the loss of his best customer. At S.A. headquarters, 
in a villa in the Tiergarten district, banquet followed 
banquet. They needed no women to amuse them. The 
young adjutants and orderlies took their place. 

They had a gay evening together and then retired. 
Heines, as homosexual as Réhm himself, shared his bed 
with a young friend who was ordinarily his chauffeur. They 
expected other high leaders of the S.A. to arrive next day; 
Hitler himself, the Leader, was due to come at midday. 
Réhm had ordered a vegetarian lunch in his honour. 

Complete tranquillity reigned. There were no sentries 
on duty, and no one was on guard. Everybody was 
asleep. 

In the morning shortly before seven o’clock—the summer 
sun was shining—cars raced up to the building ; men jumped 
out and rushed into the open house. One hurried to room 
No. 7, where Réhm slept, and knocked at the door with 
the butt of his dog-whip: ‘It’s I, Hitler; open the door!” 
Rohm answered : “‘ What, it’s you already ? I thought you 
weren’t coming till noon.” 


Heavy with sleep, he opened the door. While he was being 
Zu 
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bound, Hitler poured a whole cataract of abuse on his head. 

The Reichswehr had won its first battle. 

What had preceded the events of that morning ? 

After Papen’s speech at Marburg the “ Second Revolu- 
tion’? had been mentioned more than once. But one 
condition was always made: nothing was to be done except 
at Hitler’s word. Goring, for instance, said on June 2oth: 
“If the Leader desires the Second Revolution, then we 
shall be out on the street again to-morrow.”’ Rudolf Hess 
declared on June 25th that ‘*‘ the Leader alone could order 
its outbreak.” 

** Second Revolution,” a mysterious term—against whom 
could it be directed ? Hitler was Chancellor; he ruled 
autocratically and himself decreed every law. If ‘“‘ the 
reaction ’’ was still represented in the Ministries, in Govern- 
ment offices and in the courts, it was there by his will, It 
was clear that he would not touch industry and the land- 
owners, Only one thing could be at stake—the question of 
who was to carry arms. Whether the S.A. was to continue 
to exist or not, or whether the Reichswehr was to be amalga- 
mated with it; whether the officers and generals of the 
Party army should in future hold rank in the army of the 
Reich, or whether they would be forced to resign, to abdicate 
and return to the limbo from which they had come: these 
were burning questions. The leaders of the S.A. had neither 
home nor bank account; they had no civilian occupation, 
and had learnt no tradeat which they could earn a livelihood. 
They had been subalterns in the war and after the war they 
had campaigned on the Baltic; they were the soldiers of 
counter-revolution—and had counter-revolution not con- 
quered the State? They thought themselves victors ; 
they paraded, celebrated and caroused. Their arrogance and 
their brutality towards the downtrodden knew no bounds. 
Now it appeared that in the State they thought they had 
conquered there was not even a secure corner for them. 
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Yesterday they had been triumphant tyrants; to-day they 
were on the brink of the bottomless pit. 

The Reichswehr generals had collaborated with S.A. 
commanders in the protection of the Polish frontier, and 
hadsucceeded in getting them into difficulties on manceuvre. 
“Where would your brigade be now, Group-Leader ? In 
the swamp? Cut off from retreat ? Surrounded?” They 
had not kept their experience of S.A. tactics to themselves, 
but had informed the Chancellor that such amateurs could 
not be put in command of an army. Did they issue an 
ultimatum : ‘We cannot assume responsibility, if..." ? 
Did they hint at resignation—the traditional method of 
forcing a decision? Did they threaten, moreover, as has been 
maintained, that they would take steps independently 
against the arrogant claims of the irregular army ? This is 
not probable, for it would run counter to their character. 
But it was still conceivable that a mandate might be obtained. 
from the aged President who was slowly declining on his 
estate. 

What could Réhm pit against this? He had discovered 
Hitler, he had believed in him, he had raised the corporal 
from the dim mass of unwanted riflemen and had won him 
patrons among the officers; he had brought him financial 
support, he had helped him to get his newspaper, he had 
put the defence leagues in his hands, for him he had sacrificed 
his career and his beloved cpaulettes, for his sake he had left 
the Fatherland. It was for his sake, too, that he had left the 
Army-—on this occasion the Bolivian Army—a second time. 
He had organised the S.A. and made it powerful, he had 
been instrumental in introducing Hitler to Schleicher, and 
in the years before Hitler's Chancellorship he had been his 
successful go-between in negotiations with the Reichswehr. 
He was the Leader’s “‘ friend and fellow-fighter,” and had 
rendered him ‘immortal services *—Hitler’s New Year 
wishes were not exaggerated. 
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Réhm by himself might perhaps have escaped. He was 
already Reich Minister. Why should the Reichswehr, which 
had honoured Géring with the golden cords, not give him, 
a far abler man, command of an army corps ? But probably 
his idea of loyalty differed from that more normally enter~ 
tained by National Socialist leaders. Two weeks before he 
had been given his reward: the National Union of 
German Officers had excluded him from its ranks. This 
step cannot have been taken without the consent of the 
Reichswehr generals. 

Did he remind Hitler of the past ? He will have warned 
him against repulsing his most loyal helpers and dispersing 
his strongest forces, against giving himself unprotected to 
“gentlemen” whose intentions with the corporal, the 
Austrian, could not be entirely honest. ‘‘ The S.A. is, and 
remains, Germany’s destiny.” With this he had threatened 
not only his enemies, but also the Supreme Leader of the 
S.A. 

Papen’s speech had increased the general tension. Géring 
and Hess urged Hitler to make up his mind once and for all. 
What his decision would be could easily be foreseen by those 
who knew him, Was it not the whole content of his life-work 
to achieve the ‘‘ victory of the strong, and the annihilation 
or unconditional surrender of the weak’? In the difficult 
situation which preceded June goth, 1934, one had merely 
to ask oneself which was the stronger. Hitler would help 
him to victory. Now, as ever, the Reichswehr, in fighting 
trim, was a force of iron—the stronger. 

There is only one plausible explanation that accounts for 
the delay by which the decision was dragged out so long 
that it ended in catastrophe—Hitler, the Leader himself, 
¢annot be counted among the strong. If he could, would 
he give in to this womanly attachment to the stronger ? 
His weakness prevented him from deciding in time what the 
future of the S.A. was to be. His weakness had made him 
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give Blomberg and Réhm promises that were irreconcilable. 
Moreover, his action was the easiest and most convenient 
way of escape. Death cuts off all troublesome discussion. A 
man, we may add, who thinks that the champions of 
National Socialism find difficulty in deciding to commit 
murder, has faited to understand the true character of 
the movement. 

On June 28th Hitler travelled with Géring to the Rhine- 
land. They were guests at a subordinate leader's wedding 
that was celebrated with great pomp. Géring returned to 
Berlin, and Goebbels took his place. They visited Herr 
Krupp in Essen and inspected labour camps; they enjoyed 
the Rhine landscape and torchlight processions and the 
acclamations of the populace, .. . On June goth, at two in 
the morning, they entered the aeroplane that took them to 
Munich. 

An American historian of National Socialism thinks the 
mental state of the Leader pitiable. “' Fear and melancholy,” 
he writes, “ drive Hitler’s unbalanced mind to madness.” 
This, if one goes by normal standards, should reflect the 
mental state of a mass murderer before the deed. According 
to the popular impression, Hitler, as he raced through the 
night sky over the land he ruled, must have been convulsed 
with fear and rage. 

But there is much evidence against this view of Hitler’s 
mood, We do not know the orders that were issued or drafted, 
Clearly, however, the whole action was prepared. The 
Reichswehr and the S.S., as was afterwards reported, had 
received the alarm four days before. The circle of high Party 
and police officials who had been taken into Hitler’s con- 
fidence cannot have been small. What Hitler did was 
craftily prepared and nicely calculated; there was not a 
hitch, and the programme was carried out to plan without 
the slightest resistance. It was members of the Party, political 
soldiers, who were appointed the executioners of their 
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comrades. But not a single instance of disobedience, of 
refusal to carry out so inhuman a service, was ever reported. 
This suggests that preparations were made with great care. 
Goebbels, in a report he gave on the wireless, declared: 
“In order to give an outward impression of absolute quiet 
and not to warn the traitors, the plan for making a thorough 
clean-up was settled in every detail, while the Leader was 
staying in Essen and inspecting the labour camps in the 
west of Germany.” Géring confirmed this when on July 1st 
he told journalists: Days ago the Leader gave me the order 
to hit out as soon as I received his word.” 

Let us hear what Goebbels, on the morning after this 
St. Bartholomew’s Night, told the world on the wireless: 
“During this nocturnal flight into the unknown, the 
Leader's attitude was one of unexampled determination. 
‘When, towards four in the morning, the Leader with his 
companions landed at the acrodrome, he received the 
news that the Munich S.A, had during the night been roused 
by their highest leaders with the mean and lyirig words: 
‘The Leader is against us, the Reichswehr is against us— 
S.A., out on the street !” 

“Wagner, the Bavarian Minister of the Interior, had 
meanwhile on his own initiative deprived Chief Group-Leader 
Schneidhuber and Group-Leader Schmidt of their command 
over the S.A. formations and sent the men back home. While 
the Leader was driving from the aerodrome to the Ministry 
of the Interior, only the last stragglers of the S.A. formations 
that had been so shamefully deceived and had now been 
relieved were to be seen. In the Bavarian Ministry of 
the Interior, Schncidhuber and Schmidt were arrested in the 
presence of the Leader. The Leader, who approached them 
single-handed, himself tore the epaulettes from their S.A. 
uniforms. . . .” 

The scene now shifts to Wiessee, where the main blow was 
struck. We have seen how Hitler arrived there. ‘‘ With a few 
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companions,” says Goebbels. But reports from other sources 
all speak of a long row of cars, of S.S. detachments, and even 
of an armoured car that accompanied the procession. 

We know how Hitler’s fits of excitement usually begin. 
The “ outburst,” which has not only made so profound an 
impression at thousands of public mectings but misled and 
terrified men in private conference, is the fruit of hoarded 
energy, of artificially generated indignation. It is given free 
play as long as no opposition is expected. 

So it is not surprising that wild scenes accompanied 
Roéhm’s arrest. The Chicf of Staff¥’s adjutant, Count Spreti, 
was, according to one report, thrashed by Hitler with his 
famous whip. 

Goebbels continues the tale: ‘‘ After the removal of the 
arrested men, the Leader travelled back along the Wiessee- 
Munich road, and on the road arrested a number of other 
S.A. leaders deeply involved in the plot, who were on 
their way to the mecting of S.A. leaders. Their cars were 
stopped, and those in them, if their guilt was established, 
were brought to Munich by the Leader’s companions. A 
number of other S.A. leaders who had been implicated in 
the mutiny were removed from their trains in Munich rail- 
way station and taken into custody.” 

Hitler, it was reported, honoured Rohm with the sugges- 
tion that he might commit suicide. A revolver was put in 
his cell, but he refused to carry out the death sentence. He 
was shot by S.S. men. 

For three days murder raged throughout Germany. S.S. 
officers fetched the victims from their homes and offices and 
brought them to the prisons or barracks. In the yards one 
volley rang out after another. 

In Berlin Géring supervised the murders ; he had “ execu- 
tive power,” as he himself complacently called it. His 
enemies had called him ‘the blood swiller” for a long 
time past. 
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‘The St. Bartholomew’s Night, the “night of the long 
knives,’? when ** heads would roll”? and ‘* hang we shall ”’*— 
the dream of the purge and massacre, which for fifteen years 
had haunted Hitler’s speeches and lain latent in the hearts 
of so many National Socialists—had taken shape in a 
strangely anomalous way. The S.A. had always been 
intended as the instrument of murder, as the executioner. 
‘Now it had come the other way about; the S.A. was the 
victim. 

Hitler himself had barely returned to Munich when he 
delivered a discourse to his S.A. officers. He appointed 
Lutze, the Oberprasident of Hanover, who had accompanied 
him from the Rhineland in his aeroplane and had been with 
him in Wiessee, as Réhm’s successor. Then he dictated an 
order to the S.A. 

Most of the details of June goth are vague; they have been 
put together from official accounts and from secret reports, 
which in the nature of things are not much more reliable. 
They cannot be established with complete certainty, But 
Hitler’s order to the S.A. is a document that leaves no 
room for doubt. A few hours after he had deposed and 
condemned his oldest helper and comrade, at a time when 
all over the Reich tipstaffs were on their way to arrest old 
friends and enemies of his, while the firing squads were 
performing their ghastly task, the Dictator formulated a 
lengthy message to his Party army, or rather to what was 
to remain of the Party army after such wholesale slaughter. 

The picture of the man who ordered the massacre as a 
raging semi-maniac is belied by the text of this memorable 
document. It is the set sermon of a schoolmaster or a Puritan 
preacher far more than the proclamation of a despot stream- 
ing in blood. Only a week before, Hess, Hitler’s deputy, had 
announced a kind of amnesty for drunkards and pederasts: 
“* Everyone who has the honour of having long been con- 
nected with the Leader's movement will be indulgent to 
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human weaknesses and peculiarities in National Socialist 
leaders, if they go hand in hand with great achievements. 
In this respect he is different from the captious critic, for 
he will take great achievements as an excuse for smail 
weaknesses. . . .”* 

The overthrow of the ambitious Party army was hastened 
by causes of greater moment than its licentiousness. Yet at 
the very moment at which the most callous means were 
being employed to avert what was alleged to be a threat of 
the utmost peril to the State, Hitler inveighed against 
“ expensive dinners, banquets, festivities, drunken revelry,” 
against ‘ political leaders who get drunk in full view of the 
public . . . kicking up a shindy or actually indulging in 
excesses.” An angry university official might speak in this 
tone of ill-behaved students. “Simplicity, exemplary 
conduct” and even “ virtuc”’ are called for. Only now, 
half-concealed as the cighth of twelve points comprised in 
the document, is there any reference to the one demand that 
really counts : “ Openness, loyalty and good faith in dealings 
with the armed forces of the Reich.” 

It becomes wholly grotesque when the order finally says: 
“T demand that, in determining promotion, abstract 
knowledge shall not be taken into account as much 
as innate ability for leadership. . . .’* What connection 
has this ‘ abstract knowledge,” which so tormented the 
idle schoolboy Hitler, with the new St. Bartholomew’s 
Night ? 

From the stream of blood there emerges the bourgeois lad, 
the “formless, faceless” man who was so fond of playing 
the nice little boy who would not hurt a fly. Ruthless as 
was the final breach with civilisation that took place on 
June goth, 1934, one is reminded that it is a small man with 
petit bourgeois ideals who achieved it. He murders and 
simultaneously accuses the murdered men: “ They drink, 
they sleep with men, they even kick up a shindy !” Is this 
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a cunning attempt to appeal to public hypocrisy, to make 
their petty sins appear as if they deserved the penalty of 
death? But of course we know that the Leader believes what 
he says. 

How many victims were there ? 

On July 7th it was officially announced: “ Although it is 
known that the number of traitors who have been shot is 
still under fifty, absolutely fantastic figures are being 
trumpeted out into the world.” 

A week later Hitler put the figure at seventy-six, while 
reliable correspondents put it as high as a thousand or 
twelve hundred. The Leader himself finally left the question 
open: “A number of deeds of violence not connected with 
this action will be handed over to the normal courts to be 
dealt with.” The public never again heard a word of any 
such proceedings. 

On July 13th, addressing the assembly of Party function- 
aries that now bore the name of Reichstag, Hitler made a 
great speech in which he justified himself before the world. 
He proclaimed: ‘‘ Mutinies are broken by immutable iron 
laws .... In this hour I was responsible for the fate of the 
German nation, and so in these twenty-four hours the 
Supreme Court of Justice of the German people was 
embodied in me... .”* 

Had a mutiny really taken place, or was even a conspiracy 
on foot, as was alleged in other passages of the Reichstag 
speech ? 

We have already seen that Réhm was taken by surprise at 
a time when he was absolutely quiet and enjoying life with- 
out a care. He was no novice, this old conspirator. If he had 
plotted revolt, we may be sure that every window of his 
quarters would have been guarded by a machine-gun. 

If the “S.A.” mutinied, as was alleged, how was it that 
it went away so quietly as soon as it was sent home ? Why 
did the chief group-leaders, who themselves could dictate 
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order of a Minister, who, in face of a mutinous executive, 
would be wholly powerless ? 

What are we told of the mutinous S.A.? In Munich 
Goebbels said on the wireless that it had been roused “ by 
the mean and lying words that the Leader is against us and 
the Reichswehr against us—S.A., out on the Street!” 

Géring complained to the press: ‘The poor Storm 
Troopers were led astray. They were roused and armed 
without knowing why.’ This flatly contradicts what 
Goebbels said. 

In the twelve points proclaimed by the Leader himself we 
read: ‘I have in my S.A. a powerful force of the best and 
most loyal followers.”” This againis a contradiction, For how 
could one entice the “ most loyal followers ” of the Leader 
out on to the street with the words “ the Leader is against 
us”? 

Were they out on the street at all ? It is true that Goebbels 
saw them there. But Hitler said to the Reichstag: ‘*‘ In 
Munich the S.A. had been ordered to stand in readiness as 
early as nine in the evening. The S.A. formations were not 
discharged nor allowed to go home, but were kept at head- 
quarters.” If they were indoors, they could not at the same 
time have been seen in the street. 

Hitler also contradicts Goebbels’s statement that the men 
had been warned that “‘ the Leader is against us.*? Accord- 
ing to his account ‘*‘ the wider circle of the S.A. leaders 
summoned were informed that I myself was in agreement 
with the scheme proposed, but that I personally was to know 
nothing of it, or alternatively that I wished to be put under 
arrest for twenty-four or forty-eight hours on the outbreak 
of the rising, as such a fait accompli would relieve me of the 
disagreeable embarrassment which I should otherwise incur 
from the point of view of foreign politics.” According to this 
account, the one thing that should not have been said to the 
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S.A. was that “ the Leader is against us.”’ For this naturally 
implies: ‘‘ We are against the Leader.” 

But the allegations of ** mutiny ” and “ rising ” fall to the 
ground when we remember that almost all, and particularly 
the most important, S.A. leaders were in Wiessee or on the 
way to Wiessee, a forlorn spot near the frontier. Were the 
men to rebel without their rebellious commanders ? 

One of the men shot had not gone to meet Rohm. In his 
case the very fact that he had not joined Réhm was cited as 
proof of mutiny. 

In the Reichstag Hitler gave an account of the night that 
preceded the massacre: ‘‘ At one o’clock at night I received 
two urgent messages from Berlin and Munich: firstly that in 
Berlin the men had been ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness at four in the afternoon ., . and that on the stroke 
of five the action was to begin with the occupation of Govern- 
ment buildings. Group-Leader Ernst had for this reason not 
travelled to Wicssee, but had remained behind in Berlin to 
superintend the action personally. . . .” 

But a Bremen newspaper announced gailelesaly on July 
3rd: ‘Together with Group-Leader Ernst, who was 
arrested in Bremen on June 30th with his adjutant Kirsch- 
baum and taken by aeroplane to Berlin, Frau Ernst was also 
charged and taken into protective custody.” 

It transpired that Ernst was just setting off on his honey- 
moon and that he and his wife were going to embark the 
next morning for Madcira; he had his passage ticket in his 
pocket and was in high holiday spirits. He was no more of a 
mutincer than R6hm. 

It is doubtful whether it will ever be established what 
Réhm really wanted; whether he was actuated by ambition 
and wanted to become Supreme Commander of the whole 
Army, as Hitler maintained, or whether, more probably, he 
only wanted to give the S.A. the status of a militia affiliated 
to the Reichswehr, the “ technical army,” and the S.A. 
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at any rate, that he did not mutiny. 

Hitler followed the old recipe which he, in his carly days, 
had used at public meetings. In Mein Kampf he lays down 
that “‘ terror can only be broken by terror ” and that “ attack 
is the best defence.” At that time it was “‘ Marxist terror ” 
for a Social Democrat to call out “ Freifeit** at one of his 
meetings. His gangs of well-tried bruisers then would hurl 
themselves on their opponents and fling them down the stairs 
“‘ with their heads battered.” 

Tt is the old, sterling recipe of the counter-revolution on 
which the Public Prosecutor had always looked with such 
indulgence. It is the recipe of the Reichstag fire, But June 
goth had no trial as its sequel; there was no Dimitroff to 
avenge the victims. 

Nevertheless, on this occasion the world again did not 
believe the National Socialist saviours of the State. The web 
of lies was not spun fine enough ; everywhere the truth could 
be seen peeping through. 

There is an Arabic proverb which says: “ If you want to 
kill your dog, say he is mangy.”” 

Hitler murdered at such speed that be had to go about it 
the other way: his slanders followed the event to give colour 
to his murderous outrage. Here he again revealed the tem- 
peramental violence which he is always able to summon up 
at need. He vilified his victims passionately, perseveringly, 
obscencly. 

‘“ Traitors, agitators, destroyers, mutineers, conspirators, 
poisoners of wells, criminals,’’ he called his dead comrades. 
He accused them of “ ill conduct, drunkenness, persecution 
of harmless people.” 

He arraigned them for the luxuries in which they indulged 
** with the pennies of our poorest fellow-citizens,” for their 
banquets and dinners, their expensive limousines and 
cabriolets. 
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Above all, he foamed with rage at their homosexuality. 
“T want my S.A. leaders to be men and not ridiculous 
monkeys.” He spoke of “elements bound to one another 
through similar proclivities”; they were capable “ of doing 
anything.” He told of the S.A. leaders’ “ absolutely horri- 
fying list of convictions ” and fumed about “ tumours ” and 


* corruption.” “* Their life had become so evil. . .”” that he 
could no longer bear to see them. Finally he spat on Réhm’s 
grave and roared: ‘* This animal !” 


It is well known that he had for many years been aware of 
the “ proclivities *? peculiar to RGhm and his circle, and that 
these “* proclivities,’’ so far from being restricted to the 
narrow entourage of the Chief of Staff, were among the main 
features of National Socialist society. But Hitler had long 
grown accustomed to shape his facts to the rhetorical 
requirements of the moment. 

He moved even further from the truth in his references to 
the other victims. The S.A. leaders died simply for reasons 
of State—and because Hitler could not make up. his mind 
in time. 

General von Schleicher and his wife were also killed. 

Why ? 

Goring told the Press: ‘‘ When he was arrested, he at- 
tempted to make a lightning attack on the men who had 
come to arrest him. In this way he lost his life.’* 

In the twelve days that elapsed between this statement 
and Hitler’s Reichstag speech, the picture had undergone a 
complete transformation. Now the ‘“ Supreme Court of 
Justice” announced: “If three traitors in Germany arrange 
a meeting with a foreign statesman that they themselves 
describe as ‘on public service” and give strict orders that 
this is to be kept secret from me, I have such men shot 
dead... .” 

It is Hitler’s well-known principle that it should always 
appear as if there were only one enemy. But this time the 
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principle did not suffice; the net of the St. Bartholomew’s 
Night had been cast too wide. 

The French Ambassador issued a démenti. He was the 
“ foreign statesman,” and the “meeting” was a dinner 
given by the banker Regendanz, who since June goth, 1934, 
has been living in London. What Hitler had forgotten was 
that he himself had originally been invited to the dinner, 
that he had declined the invitation on grounds of etiquette, 
and that with his consent Réhm and his staff had accepted 
the invitation. But Hitler could not have thought much of his 
own indictment, for even after this contretemps the Frenchman 
remained fersona grata at his country’s Embassy in Berlin. 

If conspiracy and treasonable relations with the Erbfeind 
were to be proved, would it not have been better to do 
justice rather less swiftly ? 

Hitler replicd: “If I am confronted with the opinion 
that only judicial proceedings could have produced a fair 
assessment of guilt and penalty, I solemnly protest against 
this view; a man who rebels against Germany is guilty of 
treason. ...”’ But this is no answer. The guilt need not have 
been assessed, only proved. An alleged tyrannicide was also 
discovered: ‘* Division-Leader Uhl, a few hours before his 
death, stated his readiness to carry out such an order,” 
Hitler told the Reichstag. Not even this “ hired "’ murderer 
was preserved to convince the world. 

Why was Frau von Schleicher shot ? Hider said not a word 
about her. Can it be that there are moments when even he 
blushes with shame and remains silent ? 

Why did General von Bredow fall, the man who had once 
been Schleicher’s Secretary of State in the Reichswehr 
Ministry ? 

Why did Gregor Strasser die ? 

The massacre had yet another aspect that was hardly less 
gruesome. Réhm, Schleicher, Gregor Strasser—all three were 
men who had done their utmost to help Hitler rise. All of 
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them had subsequently come into conflict with him, It is 
improbable that they were a real danger to him. However 
—* gratitude is the precursor of revenge.” 

Catholic politicians were also killed, among them 
Ministerialdirektor Klausencr and other leaders of the 
“* Catholic Action”? movement, whose aim it was to 
revive religious principles in the minds of Catholic 
Christians. It is hard to discover why they were killed. 

It is possible that anyone who “ knew too much ” was shot. 
This would also explain the death of Frau von Schleicher. 
But it seems that any pretext was good enough to condemn 
the victims, and that not a single pretext was forgotten. 

Briining, the former Chancellor, had been warned that a 
blow was to be struck at him and others. The date given was 
not the goth, but the 15th. The date sheds a new light on 
Hitler’s “lightning action.” Brining had been living in 
semi-seclusion; now he was wise enough to leave the 
country in good time. 

His close collaborator, Treviranus, was playing tennis, 
when S.S. men invaded his house. He immediately jumped 
into his car and escaped. Friends smuggled him abroad. 

Goring, the Reich Master-Hunter, “‘ cleared the ground ”” 
round Papen by having his friends shot. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s colleagues who were said to have helped in 
the composition of his Marburg speech were killed. He 
himself, it is said, was only saved from a similar fate by the 
Protection of the Reichswehr. But he could not remain in 
the Government; the réle of Vice-Chancellor was played 
out. He could account himself lucky that Hitler sent him as 
German Minister to Vienna. 

A man died too who for a long time past had not had the 
faintest connection with politics—Herr von Kahr, formerly 
General State Commissioner in Bavaria, the embarrassed 
witness with the weak memory at the Munich high treason 
trial, now grown old, a dim spectre of the past. Here we can 
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see beyond a doubt how Hitler was actuated by vindictive- 
ness; he feels that opposition even in the remote past is 
sacrilege, an inexpiable insult to his sacred person. 

He is an orator; his soul lics in his breath. His apologia 
for the massacre, in which he justifies himself for having been 
“in these twenty-four hours ”—-though the massacre lasted 
longer—* the Supreme Court of Justice of the German 
people,” is a speech, a carefully framed and finished rhetori- 
cal effort. Anyone who could not be accommodated in it 
was simply left out. 

The judgment pronounced by the Hitler “ Supreme 
Court” was too swift to be flawless. One of those he executed 
was condemned because his name was Schmid. He was a 
musician, a composer and a musical critic. There was also 
an S.A. Leader called Schmid. The executioners of the 
Adolf Hitler Supreme Court wanted to make sure. So they 
shot the second Schmid as well as the first and sent his 
widow and orphans a parcel containing his ashes. A large 
number of Schmids, Schmitts, Schmidts and Schmiedts 
must have thanked God anew for their lives when they 
heard of this. 

Why had everything been done so quickly, so carelessly, 
so hastily, so impetuously ? 

The unhappy Dictator complained pathetically how hard 
it was to dictate. It sounded just like a worried paterfamilias 


grumbling: ‘“‘ No one ever listens to me.” *‘ Contrary to my 
express orders . , . the S.A. had been filled up to an extent 
which . . 2? “ My orders to take steps against this were in 


theory obcyed, but sabotaged in practice. . . - 

Mussolini, when he speaks of his pupil’s apologetics, raises 
his eyes to heaven with a sigh. This sort of thing ruins the 
good name of the dictators’ union. 

The truth breaks through the maze of Hitler’s words: 
“ They justified the necessity of independent action on the 
part of the S.A. by citing my inability to reach a decision— 

AAH 
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a state of affairs which would be remedied only if a definite 
situation were created.” He knows how his own intimate 
circle has always spoken of him. So he himself “ created a 
situation ’’: ‘* Basing myself on the authority of my person 
and on my power of resolution which has always existed 
when called on... 2’ He consoled himself: he could make 
up his mind ‘‘ when called on.” “ The Leader's attitude 
was one of unexampled determination . . .”* Goebbels said 
on the wireless. Was this ironical ? We know that the little 
man is malicious. 

A dictatorship without a Dictator ? The consequence is 
massacre, ‘‘ the night of the long knives,’ a St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Night. On this occasion the massacre lasted three 
days. How long will it last next time ? 

On July 2nd, 1934, a Government communiqué declared: 
“The whole people stands behind the Leader in unpre- 
cedented enthusiasm.”” 

On the same day the President, Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg, who was now an aged man and surrounded 
by hirelings, telegraphed to the Chancellor: “ From the 
reports I have received I see that through your resolute 
intervention and the courageous hazarding of your own 
person you have nipped in the bud all treasonable plots. . . . 
Herewith I express to you my profound thanks and my 
sincere acknowledgments. With best greetings. . . .”” 

On July grd the Reichswehr Minister, in the name of 
the Cabinet and the armed forces, thanked the Chancellor 
“‘for his determined and courageous action.”” Blomberg’s 
gratitude may have been sincere. ‘‘ The Leader has shown 
such greatness as a statesman and soldier that in this difficult 
hour he has awakened in the hearts of the members of the 
Cabinet and the whole German people a pledge of achieve- 
ment, devotion and loyalty.” 

The Gabinet decreed: ‘The steps taken to suppress 
treasonable attacks on June 30th and on July ist and end, 
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1934, are hereby legalised as emergency measures of the 
State.” 

The Reich Minister of Justice and Keeper of the Great 
Seal, in whom was vested the responsibility for justice and 
law added zealously: “‘ Not only legal, but a statesman’s 
duty.’ We have met him before: his name was Girtner. 

A Protestant bishop, Coch by name, preached: “ Our 
people and our Church have by God’s gracious Providence 
and by the manful action of our Leader been saved from 
serious peril. It is our duty in divine service to thank the 
Lord for this salvation. . . . We shall all support him with 
our prayers, besecching God to preserve him and grant him 
strength and success in his great work.” 

The Times, which normally maintains a friendly attitude 
towards the new Germany, wrote: “ What is ominously 
symptomatic of the present state of Germany is the savagery, 
the disregard for all the forms of law which are the indis- 
pensable safeguards of justice and which are sacrosanct in 
every modern civilised State. What is of still deeper signifi- 
cance is the indifference—even the complacency—with 
which this resort to the political methods of the Middle Ages 
is apparently regarded.” 





CHAPTER XVII 
“LORD, SCATTER THE NATIONS” 


Wuen Hitrer had cried “ Animal” over the grave 
of Rohm, his helper, friend and comrade, he began—in the 
Reichstag specch in which he justified the massacre of 
June goth—to sing the praiscs of General von Blomberg, the 
Reichswehr Minister and commander of army and navy: 
“T and all ofus are happy to see in himamanof honour from 
head to foot. He has reconciled the Army with the revolu- 
tionaries of old and bound it in sincerest loyalty to the 
State leadership of to-day... .” 

Is Hitler a revolutionary ? Is he even “ a revolutionary of 
old,” as he calls himself? The Army has always been the 
mainstay of the Prusso-German State and always wielded 
supreme power. A man who leaves the Army intact is no 
revolutionary. Hitler, even as Dictator, would regard it as 
a crime to do as much as interfere in its order of precedence. 
To put Rohm at the head of the Army, he exclaimed, would 
be a “ disavowal of my policy of fourteen years’ standing ” 
and “an act of disloyalty towards the army.” 

No; he is and was “ one of us,” as Blomberg called him 
on June 2gth, 1934, the dispatch-rider, the propagandist, the 
“education officer.” Lossow, and many others after him, 
did him an injustice. 

He can be hard towards everyone bar the Army, and he 
makes great demands on all. Everything is to be subordinated 
to the idea of the totalitarian State. When children reached 
the age of three, one of the National Socialist Leaders 
announced, the Party would lay hold of them and would 
not let them go until they died in old age. All Germans are 
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required to believe in Hitler. There are no Parties other 
than his, no societics and no professions except such as 
are gleichgeschaltet. Medicine, law, dispensing, hiking, 
gymnastics, lawn tennis, chess, skating, stamp-collecting— 
everything must be organised on the National Socialist 
system. 

It is only for the officers that Hitler makes an exception: 
“For just as General von Blomberg performs his duty, in 
the highest sense of the word, as Defence Minister in the 
National Socialist State, the remaining officers and soldiers 
do theirs as well. F cannot ask of them to define their attitude 
to ovr movement in cach and every instance, but not one 
of them has Jost his attitude of duty towards the National 
Socialist State.” It is not without good reason that the style 
of these sentences is tortuous and confused. We can sense 
that the speaker did not utter them with any gladness. But 
their meaning is unmistakable: the officers stand above the 
common law. 

Mussolini has preserved his militia, the Blackshirt Army, 
and has placed it on an equal footing by the side of the old 
Royal Army. 

Hider murdered the S.A. leaders. ‘The Party army was 
“ cleaned up,” with the result that its numbers dropped from 
three million to a quarter of a million, With its importance 
it has lost its self-confidence, and has simply become one of 
a number of other soldiers’ legions. 

“* In the State there is only one bearer of arms: the armed 
forces ’—this is the most important part of the Constitution 
proclaimed by the Leader—“ and only one fount of political 
will: the National Socialist Party.”” The totality to which 
Hitler so often pledged himself has been abandoned in the 
interests of the Army. The old dualism of powers, which 
has always hampered Germany's development and which 
ruined the Republic, continues as before. It is the principle 
which many years ago, when Hitler was in the fortress, was 
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defended by Rohm. It must continue as before; for the 
Dictator, the Leader, is the creature of the Army. 

The Reichswehr responded: when Hindenburg died, it 
took the oath to Hitler. This oath was no longer the vague 
formula prescribed by the Republic, binding the soldier to 
the German Reich and “its legal institutions ”—a phrase 
which could be interpreted by any thoughtful lieutenant as 
he chose. It was far less ambiguous and evasive than the oid 
military oath sworn by the Army to the Kaiser as Supreme 
War Lord and to the local Prince as regimental chief—the 
oath which, at the moment of danger in November 1918, 
Groener, the leading general, alleged to be “ more of a 
fiction.” 

‘The oath by which the Army vowed loyalty to Adolf 
Hitler could not be turned and twisted. Oaths are open to 
infringement, distortion and evasion of every kind, There is 
never a lack of so-called legal scholars to point out the 
Joop-holes, But it is not so easy to break an oath outright. 
Even Hindenburg, the old man who played the Republic 
into Hitler’s hands, always refused to listen to people who 
tried to tempt him to an honest breach of the constitution, 
“‘f have sworn an oath,” he would say. The suspension of 
civil rights and the rout of the sovereign Reichstag did not 
infringe the provisions of a Constitution to which Hitler 
himself had taken an oath. It was not unul not a single word 
of the oath was any longer valid that the jurists decided to 
concede that it no longer existed. Now, however, generals, 
officers and men swear loyalty to one man. They may laugh 
at him, even despise him: but their oath binds them to him. 

Headopted yct another singular measure to bind the Army, 
and with it old Germany, to his person. He made the dead 
Field-Marshal speak for him and recommend him as his 
successor. Several of the Kaiser’s generals were still alive, 
and there was some discussion whether one of them could not 
play the réle intended for Hindenburg—to be Regent and 
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prefigure the Hohenzollerns. So a testament of Hindenburg’s 
was produced that extolled Hitler as the champion of 
monarchist aspirations. 

The attempt to make this document look authentic fails 
as soon as we recognise Hitler’s stylistic peculiarities. There 
are sentences in it which might be taken straight from Afein 
Kampf. “In harmony with the growing inner revival of 
health and strength in the German people, on the basis of 
our own national honour and dignity, a progressive and, 
if God will, auspicious collaboration in the questions which 
move all Europe could be attempted or even achieved.” 

Hitler’s soul lies in his breath; he wears his heart on his 
tongue. He is too much of a narcissist not to have lost his 
power of feeling. 1t will not have cost him any great pain to 
sacrifice the most loyal of his friends, Réhm and Gregor 
Strasser, together with many other faithful supporters. At 
the same time, however, he sacrificed the force which had 
carried him to the top and had continued to be his main- 
stay. He must realise himself that the new dualism is as 
lop-sided as the old. Bismarck was able also to do what he 
liked with Parliament, because the Army was the King’s. 
““ A lieutenant and ten men ” is a threat before which every 
unarmed power in Prusso-Germany has so far retreated. 
As long as the Army is a united body, the one pillar that 
supports the State is strong as steel and the other brittle as 
glass. 

Within a short time the Army was getting everything done 
for it. The single aim for which alone Germany has lived 
since Stresemann died was soon achieved: the Reich is 
armed again and once more it has become a military 
monarchy bristling with arms. 

When the Reich lay prostrate, its western provinces were 
occupied by foreign troops. But when it openly turned again 
to nationalism, it was released from its reparation debts. 
When it recruited soldiers and built aeroplanes and tanks 
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in secret, France threatened to publish a dossier that set 
forth Germany’s violations of the peace treaty. When it 
publicly announced its rearmament policy, no more than a 
paper protest was sent. The victorious powers of the Great 
War did not press home their victory. England hastened to 
give its special sanction to the new state of affairs: it made 
a pact with the treaty-breaker and granted him naval re- 
armament. 

What a triumph for Hitler, for the apostles of violence ! 
It has always been their thesis that the clash of arms is the 
only language the world understands. 

Bréning, who was no less determined to re-arm Germany, 
still had hopes of achieving his goal by negotiation. He had 
made a good deal of progress along these lines. In April 1932, 
in Bézinges, near Geneva, England, America and Italy, 
represented by MacDonald, Stimson and Grandi, accepted 
his proposals in principle. The strength of the Army was to 
be raised to two hundred and fifty thousand men. Only 
Tardieu, the representative of France, was not present. The 
French Ambassador had been informed by Schleicher that 
Bruning was no longer competent to negotiate. 

It was hard to believe that the Allies would accept an 
open breach of the Versailles Treaty. The Conservatives 
feared, and some of them hoped, that Hitler’s assumption 
of power would stiffen the opposition and that he would be 
baulked by the victorious Powers. hey under-estimated the 
weakness of the former Ententc. Now that Hitler had cut 
through the knot that they had hoped to unravel by patient 
diplomatic courses, Goebbels had reason to be jubilant: 
“We have had the courage to live dangerously.” 

On March 16th, 1935, general conscription was an- 
nounced. This infliction, which the English and Americans 
cannot bear and which the French people only tolerates 
with reluctance because its dangerous neighbour makes it 
inevitable—this infliction, as every loud-speaker and every 
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printing press proclaimed, meant for Germany “ the restora- 
tion of our honour,” which had disappeared with disarma- 
ment, “the noblest right of a free man, sprung from the 
strength of race and blood, rooted in the heart and con- 
sciousness of the entire people.” 

The Reich Ministry of War announced that it was re- 
ceiving enthusiastic expressions of approval in overwhelming 
numbers. A man who knows the Germans will scarcely be 
surprised. One is not surprised even at a passage in the 
communiqué that runs as follows: “ Particularly moving is the 
letter of a mother who sacrificed three sons in the Great 
War: now for the first time she realises that there was sense 
in her suffering and that she can now dic in peacc.”’ There is 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of such a statement. 

Onc night, in autumn 1934, forcign correspondents re- 
ported that the building of the Reichswehr Ministry on the 
Litzowufer and in the Bendlerstrasse was manned by a 
strong sentry-guard. The scene recalled civil war conditions. 
The explanation of the affair was strange enough. 

‘The Secret State Police had boasted that it possessed 
evidence of the criminal activities of the two murdered 
generals. The Reichswehr had to decide whether Schleicher 
and Bredow were guilty or not, for German regimental 
associations have lists of honour, and the question was: 
might thcir names be placed on them, or should they for 
ever be erased ? 

The alleged evidence was asked for in vain, for relations 
between the two powers within the State were not too 
friendly. And the Dictator was a man who hesitated about 
making up his mind. Finally the Army—no onc knows how— 
managed to get the documents into its possession. 

The following night the Reichswchr Ministry expected 
an §.S. counter-attack, as that body is closely connected 
with the Secret Police. Himmlcr, the commandant of the 
S.S., the élite corps, is also Chief of the Secret Police. 
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Therefore the guards had been called out, as in civil war; 
the dualism within the State found very obvious expression. 
It was shown that the omnipotence of the Dictator had its 
bounds, and it was made perfectly plain what these bounds 
were. 

He had to force himself to make up his mind to admit that 
he was in the wrong. No one in Germany put in a word for 
the Socialists, whether murdered, banished or imprisoned. 
Roéhm and his friends died unmourned. A lawyer who 
undertook probate work for the widow of Klausener, the 
murdered Catholic leader, disappeared in the darkness of 
a concentration camp. But the shades of the two generals 
rose threateningly before Hitler. 

All of a sudden, in January 1935, a joint meeting was 
arranged, Numerous supporters of the régime, most of them 
officers, were invited to the State Opera. Tannhduser was 
played in their honour, and afterwards the Leader spoke. 
But here, as after June goth, when he was supposed to explain 
the privileged position of the officers, his powers’ of expres- 
sion failed him. He stammered, and his words came tumbling 
out on top of one another. But it may be doubted whether 
this was any less intentional than the great outbursts of 
elemental fury that punctuate his specches. 

The sentences devoted to the dead generals did not 
satisfy his military audience. “ Two operas running—that’s 
a bit too much of a good thing,” one of them growled as he 
stepped out into the cool night air, and the others agreed 
with him. 

Soon afterwards, at the annual dinncr of the Schlieffen 
Association, the socicty of former staff officers, Field-Marshal 
von Mackensen read out the yearly list of thedead and among 
them made honourable mention of Schleicher and Bredow. 
‘The assembly drank to their memory in silence. 

Conservatives who could not reconcile themselves to the 
idea of a National Socialist régime believed that here was a 
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cancer which would continue to grow. But they urged in 
vain that a more satisfactory rehabilitation of the generals 
should be demanded. “ Not opportune at present,” was the 
answer. The officers had tasks more urgent than the erection 
of monuments to their dead. 

To re-organise the Army, to motorisc and mechanise it, 
to extend the navy and create an air force, to manufacture 
new arms of evcry kind and train the men in their use, to 
pass from the recruitment of twelve-year volunteers to short- 
term conscription, and to multiply the strength of the cadres, 
the officers’ and non-commissioned officers’ corps—what a 
task ! From a technical point of view, the achievements of 
Scharnhorst and Roon were as nothing compared with 
this. 

How strong had the General Staff actually desired the 
Army to be? Years before, in a pamphlet, Gencral von 
Secckt had expounded his ambitions, and they were the 
ambitions of the whole of the General Staff. His goal had 
been two hundred thousand men to serve a six-year term, 
and an unlimited number of reservists behind them. Of 
Briining the gencrals had demanded two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, including men on both long and short term 
service. Brining had put no pressure or constraint on them, 
but had asked for their free, unfettered opinion. 

Hitler, who is fond of big figures—he made thirty million 
Russians die of hunger and terror in a single winter and 
maintained that he had received and read thousands of 
reports in three days—allowed his imagination to run away 
with him. 

He had also exaggerated in the case of the air force. He 
surprised Sir John Simon, then British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and others as weil, with the information 
that Germany had as many military aeroplanes as England. 
Sis John Simon published this information, whereupon the 
German Embassy disputed itscorrectness. The Foreign Office 
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sharply contradicted the démenti. The Foreign Secretary was 
a lawyer, known for the precision of his mind—which is a 
thing no one can maintain of Hitler. 

At a sudden whim he fixed the strength of the Army at 
—five hundred and fifty thousand. A smaller number would 
never do ! 

He gave the Army more than it asked for, more than it 
could ever have expected. The Wehrgesetz (defence law) gave 
the Reich Minister of War plenipotentiary powers such as 
no general had ever before possessed. He is, under the 
Sovereign, Commander-in-Chief of every branch of the 
armed forces. William Il could give orders to his fleet 
without consulting the Chief of the General Staff; the 
Minister of War, the Secretary of State for the Reich Navy 
Office and the heads of the military and naval councils 
had direct access to their Sovereign, Six high officers in all 
ranked immediately below the Emperor. Hitler has only 
one man under him—the Minister of War. So the armed 
forces ave assured of a central authority; they are protected 
against all outside interference, In case of war the War 
Minister can subordinate the entire administration of the 
State to himself, Never before, in a State in which the general 
himself is not absolute Sovereign, has a general been given 
so extensive a competence by law. 

Géring would have liked to keep the air force outside the 
province of the War Ministry. With the openness which at 
times so unexpectedly appears under the Dictatorship, he 
confided his intentions to journalists. But he was mistaken 
if he thought that by doing this he could tie Hitler’s hands. 
The defence law assigns him, side by side with the heads of 
the army and navy, a place under the War Minister. 

The “ General of the Flying Arm” as politician and 
member of the Cabinet is altogether something of an 
anomaly, The defence law expressly forbids the soldier to 
take part in politics. His membership of the Party is ‘in 
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abeyance” as long as he belongs to the defence forces. 

The great manceuvres of 1935, in which the air force was 
tried out for the first time, were held without Géring, the 
Minister for Air and General of the Flying Arm. As Reich 
Master Hunter he was at the time supervising the welfare 
of his elks in East Prussia. He complained to the inhabitants 
of the village of Nemonien: ‘‘ Without the swastika, without 
the unselfish struggle of the brown battalions, not a single 
one of our new regiments, no aeroplane and no new navy 
could have come into existence. Therefore we demand that 
our field-badges be treated not only with due respect but 
with love.’” 

In one thing, however, Hitler failed: he could not make 
the Army National Socialist. Jt continues to live its own life. 
The War Minister can overlook his soldicrs’ past political 
errors and in his own right grant indulgences within his 
province—and he docs so. There are not a few Marxists 
serving in the ranks. Some of them have gone straight from 
the concentration camp to the colours—without changing 
their political opinions. 

The miniature war of the two powers in the State surges 
to and fro. 

On one occasion a decree was forced on the Army that 
made it the soldiers’ duty to salute high Party officials. 

On another occasion an attempt at Gleichschaltung that 
sought to adjust the Army to the Party was swiftly and ruth~ 
lessly suppressed. 

General von Reichenau, Blomberg’s Chief of Staff at the 
time when the Minister was still in charge of the Kénigsberg 
command, joined him in the Hitler Cabinet. He had always 
been an admirer of Hitler. In August 1935 he thought the 
time ripe for going a step further in this direction. In an 
article printed in many newspapers he declared: ‘ The 
defence force of a National Socialist pcople must itself be 
National Socialist. If remnants out of keeping with the times 
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have anywhere been preserved .. they will yield to the 
spirit of the present. . . .” Of every soldier he demanded: 
“Inwardly,too, he must be in agreement with the principles 
of the Weltanschauung . . . a clear positive attitude to the 
eternal values of blood and race... .”” The next day it was 
decided to put Reichenau in command of an army corps. 
This meant promotion; the enthusiastic reformer had fallen 
up the stairs, but he had vanished from the Ministry. 

Hitler has shown the officers every possible favour, for to 
them, according to Mein Kampf, Germany owes “ absolutely 
everything”; the corporal’s respect for his superiors has 
yielded a rich harvest. His feelings were sealed with the 
blood of bis truest supporters. The construction of the great 
Army, the greatest military task for centuries, has been 
allotted exclusively to the old caste, which has never before 
reccived so magnificent an impetus, such vast resources to 
help it realise its military aspirations. Though he has 
granted them all this, Hitler has not won them over. They 
obey the Dictator; they support and tolerate him. But the 
Army does not belong to him; it belongs to itself. It lives 
according to its own ideas, as it lived under the Republic, 
and it would again be equal to new storms and upheavals. 
Even if its oath were changed for a third time in a generation, 
it would remain what it is. 

‘This is the immutable fact which in the exalted regions 
of the ruling classes was reflected in the swift transfer of 
General von Rcichenau. 

On a lower plane of life the same fact was sensed by a 
visitor to Berlin, who stood by the side of a parade ground 
and overheard an exchange of words between a non- 
commissioned officer and a recruit. 

Non-commissioned officer: “ What are you?” 

Recruit: “ Iam not a Chief Storm-Division Leader. I am 
Private Schmidt.” 


The interplay of question and answer was repeatedly 
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interrupted by orders of “up, down,” “knees bend,” “ up, 
down,” and always began again from the start. 

“What are you?” 

“I am not a Chief Storm-Division Leader, I am Private 
Schmidt.” 

For the army’s Iessons have to be learned thoroughly, and 
the Prussian Army has not changed its character in spite of 
defeat and revolution, Republic and counter-revolution. 

Germany owes everything to the Army, and Hitler is 
paying off this debt of gratitude. 

Germany’s disease that gave the National Socialist Party 
so powerful a stimulus was unemployment. So the National 
Socialist Government issued a watchword: “ Creation of 
work.” On looking closer, one soon saw that this meant 
re-armament. The roads that are being built are strategic 
roads, The aerodromes that are being constructed are mili- 
tary aerodromes. The tax exemption granted to motorists 
is a step towards the motorisation of the army of the future. 
Battleships, submarines, acroplanes, tanks, lorries, guns, 
howitzers, machine-guns, boots and uniforms—we are back 
at the Wumba and the Hindenburg programme. ‘“* Wumba ”’ 
stood for Waffen- und Munitionsbeschaffungsamt (Office for the 
Acquisition of Arms and Munitions) and was the horn of 
plenty from which wealth inexhaustible seemed to pour. 
It is the same now as it was in the Great War-—the Army 
only has to ask, and its request is fulfilled. 

The endicss wealth poured out on the Army finds its 
counterpart in the poverty of the nation. For autarchy, 
which a few years ago seemed still to be the idle fancy of 
ultra-Nationalist philosophers, has become a necessity. 

The large landowners had the price of wheat stabilised. 
But one cannot wage war on bread alone. In all war essen- 
tials Germany is trying to suspend the laws of economy, 
or simply disregards them. Iron ore and copper mines, 
derelict and abandoned for years, have been opened up; 
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rubber is manufactured artificially at enormous cost. And 
since the material most essential for modern warfare is oil, 
found in Germany only in very small quantities, the Govern- 
ment has begun to manufacture oil from coal, irrespective of 
the expense. 

Brining’s economic policy had been merely the faint 
beginnings of the voluntary blockade with which Schacht, 
at Hitler’s orders, invested Germany’s frontiers, The poverty 
which the Chancellor of the Presidial Cabinet brought to 
the German people was wealth compared to the distress to 
which Hitler condemns them. 

The export industry declined, and with this decline the 
one real source of nourishment for the German working 
masses ran dry. All the money that Germany reccives from 
abroad is used now for buying raw materials for war pur- 
poses, Consumption is steadily declining. The peasants 
cannot get fodder for their animals, So Germany eats les: 
meat and fat and fewer eggs. Money does not count. As in 
the war, the State accumulates millions of marks’ worth of 
debts—ten, twenty, in the third year of the Dictatorship 
they had risen to thisty; they are paper debts and bills, 
and the mark only retains its value because no one, under 
pain of a long term of penal servitude, may take it over 
the frontier, 

The régime had begun with an Arbettsschlacht, a ‘‘ work 
battle,” and since no one could contradict, the Government 
was able to announce victory after victory. But these were 
Paper victories, won not over unemployment, but over 
Statistics. In the third year of the Dictatorship serious 
political economists, who were watching German affairs 
with anxiety, put the number of men for whom there was 
no room in the economic life of the country at five million. 

One is reminded of a Moloch whose fiery maw consumes 
victim upon victim. He has swallowed freedom of thought 
and specch, the Reichstag, the workers’ societies. The 
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nation’s prosperity is gone, and every day its food becomes 
scarcer. Justice is at low ebb; neither science nor the 
Churches can flourish under State constraint. Mind and 
matter alike smoulder in the belly of the pitiless god. All is 
sacrificed to the Army. 

When gradually it dawncd on the authorities that a 
subjugated Press and falsified statistics do not sate a nation’s 
hunger, internal contentions of every kind flared up. 

The persecution of the Jews became more acute than 
ever. As early as autumn 1933 Goebbels had declared that 
the Jewish question was settled. ‘‘ We have solved it as far 
as it could be solved . . .”” and now it was time to speak of 
other things. But since things were not going as they should, 
the Jews still offered an outlet. 

Formerly one felt inclined to believe that the Germans 
were anti-Semitic. Now, however, since Jewish shops, Jewish 
doctors and lawyers, after years of official boycott and de- 
gradation, still have aclientele large enough for them to make 
a living, one must presume that the people’s appreciation of 
Jewish achievement outweighs its aversion to the Jews them- 
selves. So the National Socialists have been able to launch 
new campaigns against the enemy within their own borders. 
‘Towns and villages continually put up notices to the effect 
that “ Jcws arc not wanted here,” while spas, watering- 
places, restaurants and hotels refuse them admission ; every- 
where one sees inscriptions such as ‘“‘ The Jews are our 
misfortune,”’ “‘ Jews enter this place at their own risk,” “ A 
man who buys from a Jew is a traitor to his people.” 
Streichcr’s advertisements blazon forth the rape of blonde 
maidens by “ black-haired Jew boys.”? Connubial rights are 
denied them; the State will not tolerate sexual relations 
between them and the “ Aryans.” Soon Jews were again 
being flogged down the Kurfarstendamm, and the man who 
first thought of this grand sport, Count Helldorf, was 
appointed Police President of Berlin. A weary world 

Ban 
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once again roused itself to indignation when Goebbels 
ordered that the names of Jews who died for Germany in 
the Great War were to be erased from the war memorials. 

Catholics were victimised as well. The Dictatorship had 
promised national unity; “the National Socialist State 
tolerates no opponents,” announced the Minister for Pro- 
paganda, It is not true, however. Since he cannot feed his 
people, he requires enemies if he wants to relieve the 
aggressive impulses of the hungry masses. Any minority 
serves this purpose. So “the reaction’? was manceuvred 
into the same position as the Jews, the Catholics and the 
Protestant faithful. 

An attempt was made to appease the Catholics with a 
concordat, ably negotiated by Papen. Soon, however, it 
became clear that the Government cither would or could 
not keep to what it had promised: the existence of Catholic 
newspapers, schools and societies conflicts with the totali- 
tarian claims of nationalism. ‘“‘ The religions must disappear 
from public life,” as the Reich Minister for the Interior 
angrily said to a bishop. The reply came in a pastoral letter : 
people and Fatherland, for all their value, remained tran- 
sitory things that lacked the divine spirit, and the bishop 
refused to “idealise thern and put them at the head” of 
men’s lives, The clergy and the Catholic laity have been 
persecuted in many ways and interned in concentration 
camps and prisons. But the Catholic Church has not yet 
made up its mind to fight. 

This might have been expected even less of the Evan- 
gelicals, who have for a long time been prone to adoration 
of State and nation and have no centre and no refuge beyond 
Germany's frontiers. But the unexpected happened ; part, 
even if only a small part, of the Evangelical Church took up 
the challenge. The Synod of Barmen declared: ‘‘ Christ, as 
Holy Writ bears witness, is the one Word of God, Whom 
we hear, in Whom we trust and confide in life and in death.”” 
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It wrote to the Reich Government: “‘ We demand recog- 
nition of the right of the Church to judge and to decide in 
all matters relating to the Church and to its doctrine and 
institutions, . . .”? Karl Barth, the theologian who led the 
opposition, is a Swiss; his Chair was taken from him, and 
he was deported. But now, at the beginning of the fourth 
year of the Dictatorship, the small opposition that he led 
still holds together. Even though the men who remain true 
to Christ write ‘‘ Heil Hitler’ at the foot of their letters, 
Hitler has not yet succeeded in undermining their faith, 
Yet if from the pulpit they preach the lesson that Hitler’s 
supporters so blatantly proclaim—that National Socialism 
and Christianity are irreconcilable—the Courts send them 
to prison. 

In certain places the unbridled rage of local Party sat- 
raps expended itself on the “ respectable” classes—usually 
only in words, but they sounded all the more violent for 
that. Kube, the District Leader for the Kurmark, fumed: 
‘© Most insolent of all is the reaction, It stands forth with the 
monstrous intention of separating the Leader from his 
Party. Its slogan runs: ‘With Hitler against the small 
Hitlers in the country.’ ’”” 

Again, Das Schwarze Korps, the organ of the §.S., threat- 
ened: “* No man and no man’s rank will stop us from ruthless 
execution of the necessary clean-up. The life of a man is 
nothing if the life of the people is at stake. . . . Those who 
refuse to understand will be rooted out lock, stock and 
barrel,”” 

When a strike took place in certain Saxon factories, the 
“‘Labour Trustee for Saxony” maintained that the 
“‘disturbers of labour peace”’ were “religious fanatics, 
sectarians, Bible research students, superior cranks, in- 
corrigible social reformers and people obsessed by the vanity 
of social rank.” 

Another official complained that it was astonishing that it 
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was particularly the higher classes of the intelligentsia that 
could not appreciate the truths of National Socialism. This 
might easily give rise to a class war between an indignant 
bourgeoisie and the old upper class, if the latter, at Hitler’s 
wish, did notcontinue to occupy the most important positions 
of influence and power. 

‘The scandals, quarrels and animositics that came out on 
the surface reflected the dissatisfaction within the Party, the 
continual attempt to preserve peace in its ranks. This was 
not easy. Scapegoats could no longer meet the case. The 
true reason had to be admitted. Had the gleam of arms, the 
whetted sword, not always been a source of strength and 
consolation to the Germans? Dr. Goebbels, now called to 
the Reich Food Commission, discovered that “ the task of 
protecting the country’s frontiers must take precedence over 
all other requirements.” 

The Angriff could not deny that food was growing scarce 
in the citizens’ dishes and pans. However, “ the Leader 
ordered the ‘ production battle * with a view to the decades 
to come, so that the great German cooking-pot should not 
be jeopardised by the complications of Weltpolitik.”” 

Géring wrote: ‘‘ We all acknowledge the great new task 

. of keeping the newly-forged German blade keen and 
pure. This cannot be achieved without fresh exertions and 
severe deprivations.” 

Hitler himself put the blame on the bad harvest: “‘ We 
were compelled on more than one occasion to employ every 
means to resist the attempt to reflect the bad harvest in price 
increases that were partly intelligible, but partly also un- 
founded.” His style is unchanged. 

Schacht, the Economic Dictator, the engineer of the 
impoverishment machine, cast around for whipping-boys. 
He found them in a place very different from that where his 
Cabinet colleagues Goebbels and Gdéring, ana his fellow- 
members of the Party Streicher and Rosenberg, had looked 
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—at the very opposite pole: he blamed the rowdies who 
incited the masses against the Catholic Church and mal- 
treated the Jews. He carefwlly prepared his alibi: ‘J shall 
brand them as responsible, if the execution of the economic 
and financial task that the Leader has set us is rendered 
impossible.”” 

During all these alarums the “reaction” did not stir. 
Behind it, and not behind Hitler, stood the army. To-day, 
as always, it is entrenched in the Foreign Office, in the 
Embassies, and in the administrative services of the country. 
The truc sentiments of Count Finck von Finckenstein, a 
civil servant, were discovered, and he openly declared what 
he thought of the Third Reich. It is rare to hear it put so 
simply, briefly and clearly, and the words are worth re- 
cording: ‘* As I sce it, the State is a consistent continuum, 
in which the administration remains more or Icss in the 
hands of the same circle of people. . . . Even to-day the 
administration is the same, with the exception of the higher 
offices. In my opinion one can very well carn the right to 
live in a State as long as one performs one’s duty towards 
the authorities, without entertaining any unconditional 
inward belief in its uniqueness and permanence.” The 
Angriff reviled him and his like: “ People who, as officials, 
are in a position to sweur an oath without real inward 
conviction . . . mercenaries of the administration. . . .” 
But these mercenaries make Prusso-Germany; they have 
ruled these past two hundred years. They survived the 
Republic unshaken, and Hitler’s régime has not uprooted 
them. 

What is their attitude to Hitler, the Leader himself? 
Occasionally we are vouchsafed a peep beneath the veil 
under which they continue to be what they have always 
been, 

On one occasion the Leader was making a great speech, 
and every loyal citizen was sitting by the loud-speaker of his 
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“ people’s receiving set’?; in the factories workers and 
employees were gathered in the common room, Govern- 
ment offices were not working, and everyone was quietly 
listening and adoring. The Saxo-Borussia lads at Heidelberg, 
“the pick of the nation,” tore through the main street of 
the town with glasses and champagne bottles in their hands. 
They had grown weary of their corps headquarters on the 
Riesenstcin, and laughing and shouting they ran to “ Seppl ” 
to go on drinking thcre. 

The same Saxo-Borussen held a banquet, and over the 
champagne they ventilated an important question: “ How 
does the Leader eat asparagus? With his fingers? With 
his fork ? Or with his knife ? ”” 

Ebert they looked on as “ the saddier ”; Hitler is ‘ the 
house decorator.”” 

What of Hitler himself? He is an extraordinary figure, 
hard to understand, hard to describe. He remains the man 
he is... . But who is he ? 

When Hitler first formed his Government, an inquisitive 
world was informed that he was a vegetarian, teetotaller 
and non-smoker. This was news even to the majority of 
Germans; they still saw him fresh from the Birgerbrau 
Putsch with a pot of beer in his hand. It was added that the 
Reich Chancellor had decided not to accept his salary; 
he would live on his literary royalties. 

For a moment one might have been excused for thinking 
that the new régime would be characterised by a trait of 
puritanical simplicity. But immediately afterwards Hitler 
accused the Communists of preaching a doctrine of soulless 
self-denial. The Leader’s modest needs are a purely personal 
affair, restricted to certain well-defined limits. Side by side 
with them we find a great fondness for pomp and circum- 
stance: we are back at the operatic display of Wiliam IT. 
National Socialist processions and meetings are staged on a 
gigantic scale. On ‘* Labour Day ” and at Party Congresses 
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the numbers of those summoned to attend have risen to 
unprecedented figures, In Nuremberg and other cities, halls 
and buildings of enormous size have been erected to hold 
the members of the Party who attend these congresses. For 
the Olympic Games, which are being held in Germany 
in 1936, an entire “ Olympic Town” is being built. The 
régime makes ostentatious use of anything conducive to 
swift locomotion. Seemingly unlimited sums—even the rare 
gold of foreign currency—are spent on fast racing cars. 
Aeroplanes of the greatest size and maximum spced are 
always held at the disposal of the chief leaders. The navy 
has built its Supreme Commander a yacht equipped with 
every luxury. 

Hitler tolerates at his side a man like Goring, whose love 
of display is almost pathological. He has furnished and 
inhabits no fewer than five castles and palaces. To his late 
wife he has dedicated a monument such as cmpresses rarely 
obtain ; when he married again, generals with swords drawn 
formed a guard of honour outside the church, while torch- 
bearers and trumpeters attended in force. Military and 
air force detachments paraded in honour of the happy 
couple, and the groom lavished on his bride jewels, necklaces 
and diadems, details of which filled the newspapers for days 
on end. But the world no longer asks who pays for these 
barbaric excesses. In a State that publishes no accounts, 
such questions are useless. Great estates are given away—to 
Hindenburg’s son and others ~strects are built for the sole 
convenience of private individuals, and it is only when 
small Party officials imitate the example of the great that 
they are handed over to the courts, which express their 
indignation at the general disorder by imposing on them 
long terms of penal servitude. 

Mussolini, ‘‘ the great man south of the Alps,” as Mein 
Kampf cails him, was not only Hitler’s model—he was 
intended also to be his most valuable asset in foreign politics. 
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As early as his Munich days, Hitler abandoned the three 
hundred thousand Germans in the South Tyrol and ridi- 
culed anyone who took their part; he refused to listen when 
he was told that they were the only Germans abroad who 
were being systematically stripped of their German right 
and heritage. 

It was with great hopes that a State visit to Venice was 
planned. It was the first, and up to the present the only, 
personal meeting that Hitler has had with the head of a 
foreign Government. But the outcome of the visit was far 
from satisfactory. The Austrian produced only a clumsy 
replica of the imperial gestures that the Italian so artlessly 
commands. With Mussolini they are part of his character, 
with Hitler only artificial imitation, While Mussolini raised 
his arm forcefully in the Roman greeting, Hitler’s weak 
gesture in comparison resembled a graceless flap. Germany’s 
ruler felt crushed. 

The full vials of his wrath were poured out on von 
Neurath, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who had advised 
him to travel to Venice in mufti. Ifonly he had worn uniform, 
he would have cut a different figure ! Neurath almost fell 
as the result of his ill-considered advice. 

This time again a word of honour played its ominous réle. 
After the statesmen’s interview, the Italians announced that 
Austrian independence was guaranteed. Barely a month 
later a National Socialist revolt broke out in Vienna, and 
the Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss died at the hands of one 
of the members of Hitler’s Party. Little as Hitler is Dictator 
in reality, the Austrian upheaval could not have taken place 
without his consent. ‘The outbreak bore the stamp of the 
unrestrained violence, licence and brutality which, together 
with his irresolution, make up the political character of 
Hitler, Mussolini’s chief newspaper described the German 
Cabinet as ‘a Government of assassins and pederasts.’” 

After June goth a new trait became visible in Hitler’s 
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character—a kind of nervous distrust that perceptibly 
increased. He has become a different man. 

A foreigner who often accompanied Hitler used the un- 
guarded moments to take pictures of the Leader in secret. 

On these tell-tale strips of film we do not see the Hitler 
who with eyes flaming and brow unconvincingly furrowed 
issues terse, wild proclamations. It is not the Hitler, who, 
with a swect smile on his face, tries his charms on the British 
Ambassador. It is a man who looks anxiously over his 
shoulder, who musters his usual surroundings with a swift 
glance to make sure that there is nothing unusual afoot— 
a man timid, nervous, afraid. 

The Dictator enjoys mixing with his people. Before June 
goth it had been so, and afterwards a pretence was kept up 
that it was still so. But was it so in reality ? 

The scene: a crowded café in Munich, The public suspects 
nothing until suddenly two rows of men in black uniforms 
stand back to back along the corridor, their faces turned 
outwards. Hitler passcs between these ramparts of flesh and 
blood. 

He goes to the cloakroom, and a large body of dark 
figures forms a circle round him. 

He has sat down now, and a circle of tables grouped round 
his table is occupied by his bodyguard. 

He gets up to go, and with lightning speed the ranks are 
formed again. 

On one occasion a large armament factory caught fire, 
when huge masses of explosive material destroyed the great 
workshops. 

The Leader went to the scene of the accident, to comfort 
the widows and orphans. He was seen to pass along the 
street with his staff—but only from a distance. The sides of 
the street were lined by a bodyguard of police and S.S., 
standing three deep, the face of every third man turned 
outwards. 
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At the third Party Congress, his car was flanked on either 
side by other cars protecting it 

Before the Reich Harvest Festival, Goebbcls ordered: 
“The press is once again sharply warned that the Leader’s 
route to and from the Biickcberg must on no account be 
published... .” 

If Gregor Strasser and Réhm betrayed him, whom can he 
trust ? And if he had them executed though innocent, from 
whom can he now expect loyalty ? This Macbeth has more 
than one Banquo’s ghost to fear. 

At the beginning of the third year of the Dictatorship, an 
Englishman, the Daily Telegraph correspondent, contrasted 
the German with the Italian Dictator: ‘* Whereas in Italy 
Signor Mussolini is in direct contact with every branch of 
life, and never hesitates to take decisions based on his own 
knowledge, Herr Hitler is far more remote from actualities. 
He prefers to surround himself with a large and rather unruly 
team of assistants, and to let their mutual! antagonisms cance] 
themselves out as far as possible. He dislikes taking decisions 
until a crisis appears. 

““No subordinate in Italy wiclds the power which in 
Germany is entrusted to Dr. Schacht in economic matters, 
Dr. Goebbels in Propaganda, Herr Himmler, the head of 
the Secret Police, in political affairs, to General Géring in 
aviation and certain other important fields of activity. 

“In Italy there was once a General Balbo. Here there 
are stil] at least four such claimants to like prestige and 
power. 

“There is no sign that Herr Hitler is becoming more 
inclined to come down to the forum and tackle the problems 
of everyday life as the Duce does. He is adverse to studying 
what may be learned from books. He has not taught himself 
foreign languages, so that he is at a disadvantage when 
speaking to distinguished visitors from abroad. Herr Hitler 
has always refused to examine the principles of economics, 
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yet, though he must rely on his advisers, he is apt to fight 
shy of unwelcome truths they may bring.” 

He had attained to power, but could he use it ? The great 
men around him are perpetually at loggerheads with one 
another. Sometimes their conflicts rage in the full light 
of day. We can well imagine what happens in the secrecy 
of conclave, in the Party bureaux and the Ministers’ 
offices. 

The Leader does not lead. He is adept at the ancient 
Austrian art of playing enmities off against one another, 
keeping the fires of envy and jealousy burning, and then 
stepping in as arbiter. 

But to rule a great country, to master so many divergent 
forces, to keep such conflicting interests balanced, requires 
an inner sense of proportion that Hitler does not possess. 

At the third Party Congress he announced how he would 
deal with opponents: “ From now on we shall attack such 
elements with brutal ruthlessness and, if we cannot win 
them by kindness, we shall not fight shy of fitting and 
adapting them to the general interests of the nation by means 
of the concentration camp.” It js the old song; “* destroy the 
weak ” is its refrain. 

“To be the drummer—that is the crowning point,” he 
once said. And at that time it may have been correct. Now, 
however, other qualities are required beside the pathological 
sense of elation that drives the starving masses to ecstasy. 

Even if his manic elation helps him a stage forward at 
times, it is overshadowed in the intervals by the depression 
which never quite leaves him. 

He spends months in his country house perched among his 
beloved mountains. 

To-day, as during the period when he was merely Leader 
of the Party, it is impossible to discover the Leader’s inten- 
tions. 

In Berlin a great guessing game soon started. What 
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course was the Leader steering? Who was winning—the 
Reichswehr and the cause of decency, or Streicher, the anti- 
Semite and sex maniac ? 

Then suddenly he went down into the country, to a 
meeting of “old fighters *; once again he breathed the 
baimy air of a public meeting, and thundered at the 
“ doubters and scoffers ”: “ If they want war, then they can 
have it. We shail crush them, so that for the next fourteen 
years they will give up all thought of continuing this war.”* 
But is he not a doubter himself? ** To-day the movement 
has conquered the German nation and moulds the Reich. 
Would that have been possible without the blessing of the 
Almighty ? .. . If to-day those who have ruined Germany 
in the past fifteen years look on the National Socialist work 
of reconstruction and believe that again they smell the 
morning air. .. .’? For all their bombast these words do not 
sound any too confident. 

The question ‘ Will he stay?” which agitates the world 
to-day stands in close relation to the question that Germany’s 
friends ask themselves repeatedly : “‘ How did it ever come 
about?” 

Hitler himself, only a few months after his appointment, 
produced the brief, pregnant reply: “ If the army had not 
stood on our side in the days of the revolution, we should 
not be standing here to-day.” 

The answer to bath questions is this: if one day the armed 
forces were no longer willing to tolerate Hitler and his 
crowd, he would quickly be removed. 

Yet, although it is moulded by men, the army is a feminine 
creature, strong in passive resistance, but weak in initiative. 
It was able to help overthrow the Republic, and, as Major 
Fértsch, an official of the Reichswehr Ministry, afterwards 
wrote, it created for itself ** its own conception of the State, 
which did not agree with the Weimar Constitution.” It had 
“inwardly withdrawn from this State.” But in defining its 
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position in relation to the Dictatorship it lacks the necessary 
instrument, the open attack of a Party that democracy 
allowed. 

There are many things in the “new Germany ” that it 
dislikes. Johnson’s Dictionary defines patriotism as ‘“* the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” Written a hundred and fifty years 
ago, these words apply all too fittingly to the leaders of the 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party. The generals 
are as well aware of this as the nationalist middle class 
from which the Army draws its reserve officers and derives 
its main support. 

On one occasion Goebbels, and on another Streicher 
himself, boasted: ‘“ We are the élite of the nation.’ The 
public, including the more sober members of the Party, 
felt that this was going a little too far. 

A young man, who under the Third Reich has had a 
highly successful career in a non-political profession, came 
abroad in summer 1935. Old friends of his congratulated 
him on his success: ‘‘ You are very fortunate.”” He replied 
simply: “It is not agreeable to be ruled by criminals.” 
Once outside Germany’s frontiers, they do not conceal their 
disgust; they “carp,” some quietly, others more vocally. 
But this must not be allowed to deceive us about the 
real situation or about the future. 

Hitler knows very well that the “ respectable classes ** 
would like to get rid of him; but first of all his paladins and 
satraps must be put out of the way. If he speaks of the 
** National Socialist work of reconstruction,” which others 
would now like to take over, he refers to the Army he has 
rebuilt. There has been no other “ reconstruction *’ to speak 
of. Often enough he has been advised: ‘‘ Let people like 
Streicher, Géring, Goebbels, Kube, Sprenger, Hess, Rust, 
Kerrl, Frank ¢ tutti quanti go; it will be easier for you with 
the respectable people.” 

‘He sacrificed the S.A., but he is reluctant to go further. 
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“A general without officers and men? That might suit a 
good many people ! I shall not be a general without men, 
but I shall remain your Leader !”” 

‘These were his words at the third Party Congress in 
September 1935. He abolished the black-white-red Imperial 
flag. It had become, as formerly under the Republic, a sign 
of protest against the Government. Vhe Army was also 
deprived of its flag. Hitler the artist took up his drawing 
pencil once more. The result can barely be distinguished 
from the Party flag, and the officers were not particularly 
pleased to sce it. 

The dividing line between Party and army is far from 
clear; how, indeed, could it be other than ambiguous ? 
One-year service docs not reflect the Prussian tradition. Can 
a true soldierly spirit be engendered in a year ? And what is 
the spirit that predominates during the period of labour 
service, which now precedes military service ? The National 
Socialist or the military ? This can hardly as yet be said to 
have been decided. . 

But other decisions favoured the officers. 

At the Party Congress the Leader had solemnly announced 
that the S.A. would in future take all discharged soldiers into 
its ranks, This left the question in no doubt. After a few 
months of silence the exact opposite of what had been 
promised took place ; a neutral organisation, entirely distinct 
from the Party, was founded for the soldiers who had com- 
pleted their term of service. It followed as a matter of course 
that Hitler’s promises could not be recalled in public. 

Another event of great significance occurred; the Retchs- 
anzeiger published a decree that imposed on the Army the 
responsibility for using arms against rioters. Against this the 
Army itself had always protested: it never wanted to be a 
police force. And now that the tyranny had civil war troops 
in plenty at its disposal, was the regular Army to take over 
this painful duty ? Any meeting of Marxists could easily 
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be dispersed by the heavily armed S.S. Who, we are com- 
pelled to ask, is the potential internal cnemy ? 

Vhese and other questions agitate the world and are 
discussed—outside Germany. For this memorable and 
perhaps momentous decree was published in the official 
Reichsanzeiger, a paper which is not read by very many 
people; it was not reproduced in any other paper. This was 
a sinister, significant event. 

To the delight of the anti-Semitic sexomaniacs Hitler 
promulgated a law punishing Rassenschande, intercourse 
between Jews and “ Aryans,” with penal servitude. But it 
was not his aim, as the world was told, to “ regularise ” the 
position of the Jews. His wild men did not want to have their 
fun taken from them. ‘‘ Where the formal bureaucracy of 
the State proves itself unfitted to solve a problem, the 
German nation will step in with its more vital organisations 
to force a way for the essential requirements of its life.” 
Once, in 1923, the “ respectable ” people almost accounted 
for him, andsubsequently they have attempted to outwit him 
on countless occasions. But he has too strong a sense for the 
realities that underlie the partition of power. Greatly as he 
loves the “‘ gentlemen,”’ he will not put himself entirely into 
their hands. He never forgets the sphere to which he really 
belongs—-and he knows that the others never forget it either. 

In the fourth year of the “ national rising” the conflict 
is still one that rages between the true National Socialists 
and the Prussian Conservatives, between the wild men of 
the Party and the “ gentlemen.” 

We must not deccive ourselves about the position in the 
new Germany. Liberalism, which never had much political 
strength, is to-day almost dead. Socialism too, the power of 
the proletariat, is maimed and paralysed. It would be wrong 
to place in the workers any hopes for the morrow. 

It is quite clear what the “ gentlemen ” are aiming at. In 
1934 Papen in his Marburg speech declared: ‘‘ Sooner or 
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later this movement must come to an end; sooner or later a 
stable social structure, knit together by the incorruptible 
administration of justice and the authoritative power of the 
State, must take shape. Nothing can be achieved as long as 
everything is in a state of perpetual flux... .”” 

In 1935 Géring voiced the same sentiment in Silesia, when 
he made himself the mouthpiece of the Conservatives: “‘ In 
compliance with the Leader’s will we propose to deal 
severely with people who believe that they can indulge in 
unauthorised actions out of sheer rowdiness or simply well- 
meant excess of zeal, and so become undisciplined.” 

Kant defined the Commonwealth as ‘‘ might, with liberty 
and law,” despotism as “law and might, without liberty,” 
and barbarism as ‘‘ might, without liberty or law.” 

Germany is to-day at the stage of barbarism, The Dicta- 
torship knows no law; it does not trouble to keep even its 
own laws. It maintains law courts and prisons, but side by 
side with them it has sct up concentration camps. The 
Supreme Administrative Court can review every measure or 
decision taken by the administration, but it has no control 
over the actions of the Secret State Police, since it has itself 
ruled that its competence does not embrace these. The State 
has its proper organs, but where these are not “ adequate,” 
the Party steps in. The Cabinet passed the “* non-Aryan 
laws,” which protected Jewish officials who had fought at 
the front; but soon even they were unceremoniously dis- 
missed. It is the reign of might, without liberty and without 
law. 

What the ‘“ gentlemen”? want is that law should be 
enforced—aunjust law maybe, but at all events law of some 
kind. They do not want to grant liberty, for which they have 
never had a great liking. They want only to found a decent 
despotism, in which they would be safe from the attacks of 
an unsettled bourgeoisie. 

We see Hitler hesitate between the alternatives. He loves 
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his “‘ gentlemen,” but it is only the wild men, who stand or 
fall with him, that he can really trust. His hesitation cannot 
hide the plain fact that respect for law as such is repugnant 
to his character. Whatever the privileges the “ gentlemen ” 
may obtain, he cannot grant them what he himself does not 
possess. 

‘The generals are well aware that many things would be a 
great deal easier for them if they could rid themselves of the 
socicty of this lawless chieftain and his supporters. The 
world had no liking for Prussian militarism of old, but it 
might tolerate it more readily without the arbitrary phil- 
osophy of might which National Socialism contributes to it. 
‘The White Book on Defence, which the British Government 
published in March 1935, stated, much to the indignation of 
the Germans: ‘“‘ His Majesty's Government have noted and 
welcomed the declarations of the leaders of Germany that 
they desire peace. ‘They cannot, however, fail to recognise 
that not only the forces but the spirit in which the population, 
and especially the youth of the country, are being organised 
Iend colour to, and substantiate, the general feeling of 
insecurity which bas already been incontestably generated.” 
The stogan proclaiming that “we are born to die for 
Germany,” prominently displayed at German juvenile 
camps, influences British policy more profoundly than a few 
additional army corps. 

Public opinion, and politicians too, who take an wsthetic 
more than a realistic view of life, allow themselves 
frequently to be swayed by externals, The British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for a long time appeared 
to be tolerant—even friendly—in his attitude to the new 
Germany. The German War Ministry well knew what all 
London was saying—that two events that had little connec- 
tion with politics had led to MacDonald’s complete change 
of front. In the first place, Hitler had had two ladies of the 


nobility executed for helping a Polish spy. The second event 
Con 
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was the outlandish performance to which Géring enter- 
tained the diplomatic corps, when in the guise of a 
“Teuton,” wearing only a coarse leather shirt and brand- 
ishing a hunting spear in his hand, he exhibited a pair of 
bison in the act of mating. 

The chicfs of the armed forces were compelled also to 
turn their attention to the internal situation: would the 
army be in a position to stand the great test ? Since the 
French Revolution, and in Prussia since the days of Scharn- 
horst, who had taken its lesson to heart, it has been an 
axiomatic proposition that war can be waged only by a 
State that is ruled with the consent of the people. Does this 
rule no longer apply ? The defeat of 1918 impressed it anew 
on the minds of the General Staff. With tanks and mechan- 
ised units alone very litUe can be achieved. If strategy had 
taken the path which Seeckt predicted, and if Germany had 
been content to have a small army of long-service men, 
dictatorship would have became the staple form of govern- 
ment, But to-day the officers are harried by the question 
whether recruits and reservists are willing to die for their 
Commander-in-Chief—Hitler, They know that it rests with 
them to decide whether he will remain. They also bear a 
great responsibility. He would not survive the loss of another 
war, but ncither would the Army. And to wage the war of 
revenge is the Prussian general’s most sacred duty. 

Is he still “‘ The Leader * ? He has been called ‘* God- 
sent,” ‘the achiever of the Reformation,” ‘‘ the new Christ” 
~—and even better than Christ. His flatterers hesitated : is he 
merely performing God’s will, or is he God Himseif? As 
late as the summer of the third year of the régime, Géring 
declared that the Germans would rather ‘lift their hearts 
to the idea of their Leader than listen to the chatter of 
quarrelsome priests.”’ He asked : “‘ When has there ever been 
a faith stronger than our faith in the Leader? . . . Never 
has a greater miracle taken place than in our time. The 
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Almighty has performed this miracle through Adolf Hitler.”” 

Once again we must repeat our question: who is he? If 
we look closely at the figure of whom onc hears such differing 
accounts, we find two main characteristics that may be 
called essential. 

One is positive and the other negative ; the one he has, the 
other he lacks, 

‘The positive feature is his urge to be at the centre of things, 
the impulse that forces him to the surface. 

Between the time when Hitler was ‘a little ringleader ” 
among his schoolfellows and the present day when he is 
“* Leader of the Reich” there stretches an unbroken line, 
interrupted, peculiarly enough, only by the war. 

Was it the firm, relentless workings of the military system 
that repressed his ambition, or was it that promotion in war 
is linked up with physical danger ? Hider is not a brave 
character; from 1914 to 1918, depressed and usually silent, 
he performed his duties in a humble position, compelled to 
adjust and subordinate himself to the inexorable machine, 

Apart from this interlude, however, his striving to be at 
the head of things is always predominant. Otto Strasser, his 
former colleague in the Party, who has concerned himself 
closely with Hitler’s psychology, calls him “ the cork of the 
German revolution.” In the seething maelstrom of Party and 
movement, Hitler always floats on top, 

One cannot regard this as a genuine urge or instinct for 
power; for he himself readily gives in to superior power. It 
is often simply the man who has his ear who moves him to 
unexpected and unpredictable speech and action. He allows 
himself, moreover, to be permanently led if he senses some 
powerful force, as is proved by the influence exercised over 
him by the Army. 

The Byzantinism in which his subordinate leaders indulge 
when dealing with Hitler shows that they have understood 
him, It has happened more than once that they have openly 
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enunciated principles in direct contradiction to those put 
forward simultancously by the Leader; the War Minister, 
for instance, speaking at the opening of the War Academy, 
quoted Scharnhorst: ‘‘ The nation must be imbued with the 
feeling of its own independence. . . .” Goring said: “ The 
times when the movement believed that it could act as a 
corrective on various elements in public life are now gradu- 
ally passing. . . .”? Gocbbels actually ventured to proclaim. 
the Second Revolution and the end of the Jewish persecu- 
tions, But then Blomberg added “ an expression of unshak- 
able devotion to Adolf Hitler, the man who has brought 
Scharnhorst’s life aims to realisation,” while Géring closed 
his speech with a fine peroration: ‘Look only upon the 
Leader, look on his shining figure, look on his nobility, and 
you will become strong ! —and so the damage was repaired. 
The fact that Gregor Strasser and Réhm were too rugged 
and tough to indulge in such extravagant flattery certainly 
contributed to thcir fall and death. We know how Gocbbels 
has apostrophised Hitler: “ the supreme embodiment of a 
Leader,”’ who uttered “‘ the greatest words since Bismarck ”” 
—‘‘a miracle.” The most discerning of these flatterers is 
Schacht, who of all Hitler's paladins is the coldest and the 
least sincere. 

Is one to call this postive quality, vanity ? 

The expression is not strong enough. 

It is an insatiable hunger for love, adoration and respect 
that torments Hitler, Herein also lies the reason for his 
ability to sense the feclings of others, to win men over, even 
to bewitch many. 

The German Dictator cannot be credited with that true 
Démonie that is characteristic of many great politicians. 
Nature has not endowed him with the dynamic genius of a 
Napoleon or a Freiherr vor Stein, of a Pilsudski or a Lloyd 
George; such a force puts even a man’s enemies, while 
always mindful of their conflicting political views, under the 
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spell of his personality. Hitler has never been able to do this. 
We may recall the impression of Dorothy Thompson, who 
saw in forty seconds that he was a small man. Others felt the 
same thing. Foreign diplomats and journalists—men trained 
to observe without prejudice or political bias—speak of the 
sovereign of the Reich with a disrespect that even a German 
hostile to the régime finds it hard to bear. 

But his coqucttish desire to please, to create a sensation, 
to make himself the cynosure of all cyes, is strong enough to 
charm a naive member of the British nobility, a sensitive 
girl, and particularly children. It has helped to make 
Hitler, who began his political career sitting with seven men 
in a back room, the protagonist and Leader of his Party. He 
would rather have destroyed the whole Party than remain 
satisfied with a secondary position, His desire to please is 
hysterical in character ; it is a torment to himsclf and makes 
him a torment to others, as he challenges them, fights for 
their favours or terrorises them. He harbours an incessant, 
devouring passion to be assured that he is in the right, to 
have his thoughts and actions confirmed. 

‘This hysterical thirst for confirmation is the result of bis 
shallowness, of which we have spoken. 

We have scen the barrenness of his spiritual life. He has 
never felt any inward bond with religion. It is striking, too, 
that in his autobiography he makes no reference to his 
brothers and sisters. The book in general, if we recall the 
number of people who have played some réle in his life, is 
singularly deficient in personal allusions. Hitler’s occasional 
love affairs have been pale and feeble, while it is not so much 
Rohm’s death as the last greeting of his comrade and 
murderer that best shows us what Hitler is like as a 
friend. 

But the barrenness of Hitler’s soul is as nothing compared 
to the emptiness of his mind. It should not be supposed that 
his intellect is undeveloped; it works quite normally. But 
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how little it compasses ! The passage in Mein Kampf, where 
he shows that when he Ieft Vienna his Weltanschauung was 
fixed and that afterwards it needed only to be supplemented 
in a few details, is alas { only too true. Twenty-three years 
old—and after such a childhood and youth !—an idle 
schoolboy, a useless wastrel, finally a starving dosser—and 
the intellectual devclopment of the man who was to rule 
Germany had come to a stop ! 

‘The fact that he has never acquired much knowledge— 
little, in fact, apart from catchwords and newspaper phrases 
—is not of primary importance. It is more important that 
these catch-phrases have robbed him of all respect for 
knowledge. His model, Schénerer, had despised all “ printed 
stuff.’ His pupil's radicalism went further: racial theory 
relieves him of the obligation to acknowledge the power 
of the mind. 

The German intelligentsia, Hitler holds, was even before 
the war “ physically completely degenerate.” The old saying 
“mens sana in corpore sano” has in Hitler's mind andergone 
a dangerous and confusing extension of meaning. He con- 
cludes that because “ the ruling classes were over-educated, 
stuffed up with knowledge and learning,” they were 
“ bereft of all sound instinct and innocent of all energy and 
daring... the more ‘ intelligent,’ for example, our statesmen 
were, the feebler usually was their actual achievement. . - . 
A putrid body is not made any more «esthetic by an illu- 
minated mind.” Mind, to him, is only an appendage of the 
body: if only the intellectual upper classes had taken a 
thorough course in boxing instead of in ‘“‘ the doctrine of 
elegant manners,” as Hider prophesied in retrospect, the 
revolution of 1918 would never have been possible. Science 
has only one task—to be “an aid to the advancement of 
national pride.” He puts might so far before mind that he 
announces that his “‘ new W’eltanschauung ” will be, ‘‘ if neces- 
sary, forced later ” on everybody. 
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There is an infinite naivety in the Leader’s attitude to 
everything intellectual. He knows absolutely nothing of the 
intelectual groundwork of civilising institutions, and so he 
has no scruple in turning his mind to the task of demolishing 
them. 

On one occasion he boasted that only the National 
Socialist Party understood what use to make of the achicve- 
ments of modern science ; without the use of cars, aeroplanes 
and wireless its victory would have been impossible. But like 
a child or an African savage he knows nothing of a car except 
that it goes faster if one steps on the accelerator, and nothing 
of the wircless except that with its aid one can speak to an 
audience of millions instead of thousands. He does not know 
that modern physics could never have existed and flourished 
without the political achievements of Liberalism—equal rights 
for all, and liberty of specch, thought and research. 

‘The success which Hitler owes to the products of science he 
uses to destroy science itself. Modern physics would be incon 
ceivable without the Jew Heinrich Hertz, yet Hitler excludes 
the Jews from German science. 

Hitler boasted at the third Party Congress that it was 
a miracle that National Socialism fed and maintained 
a hundred and thirty-seven people on each square kilo- 
metre of German soil, while Bolshevism in Russia supported 
only fifteen. In doing so, he gave proof of that barbarity 
which simply deletes the past and without the slightest 
scruple claims credit for its achievements. Since freedom of 
speech has been abolished in the Third Reich, no one can 
ask the Dictator whether it was not the accursed “ liberal- 
istic * system that trebled the population of Western Europe 
in a hundred years and incidentally gave Germany a density 
of one hundred and thirty-seven souls to the square kilometre. 

It is an amusing sidelight on Hitler’s character that in 
drawing and painting, the one subject in which he has 
ever had anything in the nature of a training, he is an 
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intransigent supporter of lifeless academic work. Here, where 
he has learnt to feel something of the value of laws and rules, 
they are everything to him. Accordingly he regards the art 
of the primitives as ‘‘the expression of a fundamentally 
corrupt and pathological depravity.” 

Apart from this, he and his supporters, who regard Roman 
law as humbug and Einstein’s theory as “ Jewish twist,” 
loathe all rules and regulations and find salvation in the 
barbaric past, whether it be called Wotan, Widukind or 
Frederick the Great. They admire the ‘‘ helmeted head of 
the warrior’? as ‘the only history-shaping force.” The 
National Socialist poct Hanns Johst summarises the spirit of 
the ‘Third Reich in one impressive threat: ‘‘ When I hear the 
word culture, I undo the safety catch of my revolver.” 
Ernst Junger says even more drastically ; “ Why do we need 
four walls ? One wall is enough !"—the wall against which 
one puts up one’s opponents. The four walls distinguish 
civilised man from the nomad, 

Formulation of the rule that “ all that profits the German 
people is law” in itself implies the suspension of law. In 
the third year of the “ National Rising’ Germany’s rulers 
went one further. Reich Minister Frank announced: 
“ Formerly one said: ‘ This is right or wrong,’ but to-day 
we must ask: ‘ What would the Leader say to it?’ ” But it is 
not only National Socialists who speak like this. Jurists who 
have seen better days, professors and judges, declare Hitler’s 
book Mein Kampf, that hymn of praise to violence, to be the 
legal source which must guide the German courts in their 
decisions. So “‘ the victory of the stronger, and the annihila- 
tion or unconditional surrender of the weak ” is made the 
fundamental law of the courts, which normally the State 
maintains for the sole purpose of protecting the weak. 

The Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset has taught that 
civilisation is the attempt to make might the ultima ratio. A 
man who takes might as his grima ratio and therefore as 
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unica ratio is creating a norm that abolishes evcry norm; he 
propounds the Magna Charta of barbarism, 

This was written before Hider’s time, but it meets Hitler’s 
case exactly. 

National Socialists who inform their friends that they have 
celebrated their “‘ Germanic wedding” or announce the 
“‘birth of a healthy heathen boy” express the people’s 
longing for its barbaric childhood. The angry outbursts 
against Liberalism, against law and against science simply 
denote the impulse to craw! back into the nursery of history 
or pre-history. The nursery is the stage of barbarism with 
nations as with individual human beings. 

There is a state known to psychology as infantilism, some- 
times called infantile regression. This does not mean that the 
intellect has suffered; it does not refer to the weak- 
mindedness of senility. But impulse and reaction—the soul 
of the adult-~have remained child-like and barbaric, or 
relapsed into the childhood stage. 

‘This is the phenomenon with which we are here concerned, 
in National Socialist Germany as in Hider himself. 

We often hear of the ‘‘ strong arm” of the State, In this 
sense the Third Reich is * the strong State * whi Hitler 
and his supporters are never tired of extolling. After the 
National Rising, Germany has no more urgent task than to 
strengthen its executive arm to the greatest extent possible. 
The State bristles with arms, while mind and spirit languish 
and die, and religion and science are restricted or destroyed. 

So the Reich becomes the image of that which was always 
the nature of its Leader. 

Who is he ? We know cnough of him now to venture an 
answer. 

He is a man who has remained at the child-stage, in the 
barbaric state of the nursery—a child whom an evil spirit 
has given the form and intellect of an adult, and the force of 
powerful temperament as well The word “ temperament ” 
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is deliberate. It is not a case of will or energy, as Hitler 
himself, after June 3oth, 1934, called the impulse that 
spurred him to the massacre—for will depends on the mind 
and spirit that guide the arm, and outward energy requires 
inner strength to produce an effectual, harmonious whole. 

Therefore the feature that characterises him most strongly 
is volatility, a lack of balance. He, like his Reich, is only an 
executive agent. And apart from this? We may take the 
expression Hterally : “‘ There is nothing behind it.” 

‘The question : ‘‘ What may we expect of him?” forms itself 
to-day on many lips. ‘he answer: “ Everything,” follows 
from what we have said. Is he honest or dishonest ? Will he 
stabilise the present situation or start new upheavals ? Will 
he speak sense or rant ? Will he strike out to Right or Left ? 
Will his policy lead him to East or West ? Will he look for 
colonies in Africa or in the Ukrainc ? Will he keep peace or 
make war ? It does not depend on him; it depends on the 
circumstances. Of him personally anything may be expected. 

But the world has had time to get to know its Hitler; it no 
longer entertains illusions about him. In May 1935 he sum- 
moned the Reichstag so that al] the Governments of the 
world should hear. 

“* National Socialist Germany desires peace from its 
deepest inner weltanschaulich convictions.” 

Only five years before he had written : ‘‘ One cannot train 
an army and bring it to a proper state of efficiency if prepara- 
tion for battle is not its raison d’étre. There is no such thing as 
an army to preserve peace, but only for the victorious 
conduct of war.” 

In May 1935 he said: “ If leaders and rulers only desire 
peace, the peoples themselves have never wanted war.” 

The “ Bible of National Socialism ’ has become popular. 
Tn its pages anyone who chooses can read : “ The fight of the 
year 1914, as God is my witness, was not forced on the 
masses, but desired by the entire people itself." 
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It was hardly necessary for Goebbels, almost at the same 
time, to praise the ‘superior elasticity? of his policy: 
“* Hitler’s aims have never changed. What he does to-day he 
desired as long ago as 1919. The only thing that ever 
changed were the methods which he used to carry out his 
aims,”” 

To-day the Party is no longer as outspoken as seven years 
ago, when it was announced to the Congress: ‘* There are 
two kinds of pacifism, a genuine pacifism, which springs 
from a weak, diseased disposition or infatuation, but is 
honestly meant, and a hypocritical pacifism. This latter is a 
political weapon and actually a means for the preparation for 
war, By lulling his opponent with peaceful phrases, the 
pacifist endeavours to make him neglect his armaments. 
The anesthetic with which he puts his opponents to sleep 
helps him also to concea) his own armaments.” 

Who would venture to say that these principles have been 
forgotten ? 

It was a demagogic trick of Hitler’s—he used it at mass 
meetings and still uses it to-day—to put all his opponents 
together and make them appear to be only one great enemy. 
He calls the Catholics the forerunners of Communism, he 
speaks invariably of Jewish Soviet Russia, and maintains 
that the Protestant Church and the “reaction” were 
related to Jewry. 

It looks sometimes as if he himself might make the fairy 
tale he invented come truc. Against the universal enemy 
whom he created when he united Prussian militarism with 
National Socialist apotheosis of the nation and made the 
destruction of the weak an articlc of his faith, the world seems 
to be uniting in fear and horror. Is it remembering the 
common origin and basis of all its intellectual and material 
goods ? 

France, second to none in its love of private property, has 
made an alliance with Soviet Russia. 
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The Catholic Congress, which was held in Hussite 
Prague, wrote to the Chicf Rabbinatc of the Jewish Com- 
munity : ‘ We are certainly of the same opinion as you that 
mankind to-day is divided into two camps, the camp of those 
who proclaim belief in God and the camp of the opponents 
of Gods oe 

The President of the United States of America said: 
“They have impatiently reverted to the old belief in the law 
of the sword or to the fantastic conception that they alone are 
chosen to fulfil a mission, that all others among a billion and 
a half human beings must and shall learn from and be 
subject to them.” 

Mr. Lansbury, the British Socialist leader, uttered the 
warning : “ If we go further on the road that leads inevitably 
to war, we can be certain that religion, morality and civilisa- 
tion will break down. I appeal to our Archbishops to 
assume the leadership. . . .”” 

And the Pope forctold doom: “ The States that deny 
Christ are laying the foundations of their own destruction. 
He prayed: “Lorn, Scarrer THE Nations THAT WisH 
FoR War!” 








THE END 
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Landsberg on the Lech. #. 159. Characterisation of Hitler by the prison 
authorities. p. 189. Hitler's attitude towards women. p. 190. Curries 
favour with the industrial magnates. pp. 217 ef seg. Alliance with Hugenberg. 
Pp. 220 et seq. Party Rally, 1929. 6.227. Interview with Otto Strasser. pp. 235, 
#ts¢q. Pacifics the rebellious S.A- men. p. 242. Great clection success, Septem 
ber 14th, 1930. p. 243. In the witness box at Schweidnitz. 246. Witness 
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in the Reichswebr Trial before the Supreme Court of the Reich. pp. 247 ts09. 
Witooss at the jury trial in Berlin. p. 292. Characterisation of Hiller by 
Dorothy Thompson, p- 261, . Meeting with General von Schleicher. p. 280. 
With Beuning. pp. 28" er seg. With Hindenburg. pp. 204 ef go. 287 ef 409. TO 
Siscuss Election Progearime. pp, 293 et seg. Prociairas his intention to come 
Init suicide. p. 903," Appointed te the Cluancellership. pi g69.,) Prochainss 
MoursYeat Plan” p. geo. In the burning Reichstag building. p. 321. 
Interview with the representative of the New Pork Stasirzeitung about dhe 
Reichstag fire. f. 329. At the opening of the Reichstag, on March 24th, 
1939: P. S41. Flin attitude towards the Jewish question. p. 390. Lecter 
oP thanks to Rohm, p. 358. Hider’s dispure with Rohm, June 1934. 
2.359,, At the“ Cleancup” on June goth, 1934. p. 365. Declares 
BFP Crcan un jutined, paly Oe eae me gnhe Sheeckoin the Seate 
Opera House, January 1935; 0n the shooting of Schleicher. 386. Mect- 
ing with Musoliai. p) goo. Account of this testing by a correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph: pr go2. Characterisation of Hitler. p. 47 ef passin. 


HITLER, ALOIS, former name Schicklgruber. Austrian offi 
71h, 1837, in Strones. Adolf Hitler's father. Dicd Januar: 
Leonding, near Linz, Austria. pp. 11, 20 et seg. 


HITLER, ALOIS. Hitler’s stepbrother. Waiter in London. Inn-keeper in 
Berlin. p. 19. 


HITLER, ANGELA, married name Raubal. The “ Fuhrer's 
Keeps house for him in Berchtesgaden. pp. 15 ¢f seq. 47+ 


HITLER, KLARA, nee Polzl, the “ Fuhrer’s" mother. Born August rath, 
1860, in Lower Austria; died December zist, 1908, at Linz, on the 
Danube. pp. 15,17 #369.) 33+ 


HITLER, PAULA. Adolf Hitler’s own sister, lives in Vienna. fp. 18 ef seg. 


HOFBRAUHAUS. Place (restaurant) where a famous “ battle" took place 
during a political meeting. pp. 198 et seq. 


HUGENBERG, ALFRED. Geheimrat. Lyric poct. Lawyer. State official. 
Member of the Pan-German Association (Alldeutscher Verband), On the 
board in Posen for buying up land~ chietly from the Poles—and settling 
Germans there. Organiser of agricultural societies, called the “Raiffeisen= 
Vereine.” Manager of the “ Metall-Bank ” in Frankfort on the Main. 
President of the Committee of the Joint-Stock Company Krupp. 
Foresces in the summer of 1918 the pending collapse of Germany. Begins 
buying up newspapers, etc «control of the Scher} Publishing 
House, the Telegraphen-Union (publishing firm), the “Ufa” (a large 
cinema and film company). Becomes “Lord over Film and Press.” 
German Nationalist Member of the Reichstag. Becomes President of the 
German Nationalist Party in 1928, which he presides over in a very 
dictatorial manner. Alliance with Hider. fp. 225 ¢f seg. After the National 
Rising becomes the so-called “* Crisis Minister” in Hitler’s Gabinet, that 
is, he has all the economic departments of the Government in his control, 
and the Prussian Cabinet also, which still had a formal existence. 9. 309, 
343. Resigned on June 2ath, 1933. when his party, i.e. German National 
Party, together with all the other political parties except the Nazis were 
dissolved. pp. 352 ef seg. Heisstitl Member of the Reichstag. but icads a retired 
life on bis esiate in the country and takes 10 part in politics. p. 223. 








al, born June 
3rd, 1963, at 








stepsister. 





























JEWS. Hitler’s first meeting with Jews. p. 52. The views expressed in 
Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf, on Jews. fp. 135 et seg. Legislation against the 
Pp. 346, 407.” Origin of Hitler's hatred of the Jews. p. 348 ef passim, cf. 
Jews. Antisemitism.” 
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JOHST, HANS, Poet. National Socialist. p. 416. 
JUGENDBEWEGUNG (Youth Movement). pp. 201 et seg. 


JONGER, ERNST. Officer during the war. Knight of the Order “Pour le 
Mérite.” Well-known Nationalistic writer. Coined the expression “ total 
mobilisation.” p. 416. 


KAHR, GUSTAV VON. Bavarian civil servant, Governor of Upper Bavaria. 
In ‘1920, after the Kapp Putsch, be became by a coup d'état, which was 
supported by the Reichswebr, Bavarian Prime Minister. p. 94. Was 
appointed Commissioner-General of the State with dictator powers by 
the Bavarian Governinent in 1923. p. 119. Planned a emup d'état, but 
could not decide as to the right moment to bring if about. Negotiations 
with Hitler. p..131. Made a specch against the Marxists in the Rurgerbeau 
(a restaurant in Munich) in the evening of November 8th, 1923. 6. 132; 
Assaulted by Hitler and his bands. p. 133. Is found guilty of © treachery. 
Kahr's decree against the ‘national revolution.” p. 138. In the witness 
box before the People’s Court. p. 147. Killed on June goth, 1934. 2. 376- 























KAISERHOF HOTEL. Hider’s Berlin Headquarters in 1932. p. 267. 


KAPP PUTSCH (Kapp’s coup dat). So;called because Kapp (Munager of 
the domains in East Prussia) headed the first attempt of the agrarian, 
industrial and military circles in Germany to seize power in 1920. The 
attempt failed, except in Bavaria. where, with the help of the Reicbswehr 
‘Standing Army), the Gunstitutional Government was overthrown und 

ustay von Kahr was appointed Prime Minister. p. 94. 


KIRDORF, EMIL. Industria! magnate of considerable influence. Onc of 
Hider’s' first adherents in the Rhineland-Westphalian industry. p. 218. 


KRIEBEL. Retired licutenant-colonel ynal Socialist. Took part in the 
coup deat in the Burgerbrau. Hitler's (ellow-prisoner. pp. 160 195. 


























KRUPP VON BOHLEN. Chairman of the Committee of the large armamer 
firm Krupp, Joint Stock Company, plays an authoritative and influential 
réle in the Reichs * Union of Industries.”” p. 365. 


KUBE, WILHELM. Anti-Semitic demagogue. Belonged formerly to an 
extremist nationalistic movement called the  Deuusch-Volkische Freiheits 
Bewegung.” Went over to the National Socialists. He became a Member 
of the Prussian Diet in 1928. Aftce the National Rising appointed Head of 
the Province of Brandenburg. Regional Leader of the Kurmark (part of 
the province of Brandenburg). p. 395- 


LEY, ROBERT, DR. Analytical chemist employed by chemical works. 
National Socialist Leader in the Rhincland. Member of the Reichstag. 
Sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in spring, 1932, together with 
other National Socialists, for having, whilst drunk, assaulted Otto Wels, 
the Chairman of the Social Democrat Party. He succeeded Gregor Strasser 
as Head of the Department for Reichs Organisations. After the National 
Rising, Leader of the “ Deutsche Arbcitsfront,” a National Socialist 
‘Labour Union comprising all the German workers. p. 210. 

















LITTEN, HANS. Lawyer. Cross-questioned Hitler at his trial. p. 253. After 
the National Rising sent to the Concentration Camp, tortured there and 
has not yet been released three years after Hider’s appointment to the 
Chancellorsbip. 
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LOBE, PAUL. Social Democrat. Printer by profession, then editor, and 
finally President of the Reichstag until 1932. Chairman of the Austrian- 
German People’s Union. He voted for granting Hitler freedom of speech. 
p. 203. After the Nationa! Rising sent co the Concentration Camp. 


LOCARNO TREATY. Concluded October 16th, 1925. The work of the 
three statesmen—Gustay Stresemann, Aristide Briand, Austen Chamber- 
Jain—in the hope of bringing about Pacification of Europe. 


LOSSOW, GENERAL VON. Head of an Army Training School for Infantry 
in Munich. p. 152. Afterwards Commander of the Reichawehr in Munich, 
Formed, together with Coramissioner-General von Kahr and Chief Cone 
stable von Seisser, a kind of triumvirate, with the powers of a dictator= 
ship. Present in the Burgerbrau the night of November 8th, 1923. #p. 119. 
131. Witness in Hitler’s trial for high treason. p. 148. 








LUBBE, MARINUS VAN DER. Dutchman. Psychopath and vagabond, 
Found in the burning Reichstag building and arrested. p. 321. Tried for 
the Reichstag fire. Executed. p. 336. 


LUDENDORFF, ERICH, GENERAL, First Quartermaster-General during 
the war and actual leader of the German military forces. First meetin 
with Hitler. pp. 124 ef 109. Dealings with the alchemist Tausend. p. 126. 
In readiness,” needed for the coup d'état in the Burgerbrau. p. 34. 

‘ook part—behind the scenes—in the Kapp coup d'état. p. 195. Involved 
in Hitler's wial for high treason. f. 143. Acquitted. Rupture with 

Hider. p. 205. Believes in secret international powers which rule the 

world. Declines the title of Ficld-Marshal which Hitler offered him 

in 1935 for his oth birthday, as he had long since assumed the title of 

War Lord (Feldherr). 


LUEGER, KARL, DR. (1844-1910). Famous Austrian politician, Anti-Semitic 
views. Founder and head of Ghristian-Social Party. Mayor of Vienna. 
Member of the Reichsrat (Parliament of Austria). Made deep impres. 
sion on Hitler when he was young. pp. 56 ef seq. 

















LUTZE, VICTOR. National Socialist since 1922. After the National Rising 
appointed Heal of the Police in Hanover. Accompanied Hider on 
June goth. 1934. Afterwards appointed Head of the General Staff of the 
S.A. p. 360. 





MARBURGER REDF. Famous speech at Marburg made on June 17th, 19345 
to the members of the University of Marburg, in which franz, von Papen 
(at that time Vice-Chancellor) criticised the achievements of the National 
Rising. p. 357- 

MAURIGE, EMIL. Watchmaker. Took part in the “ battle ” at the political 
meeting in the Hofbrau. p. 99. Hitler's secretary and man-servant during 
his captivity in the fortcess at Landsbers 160. After the National 
Rising appointed Town Councillor ia Munich. Accompanied Hitler on 
June oth, 1934. 


MEISSNER, OTTO. Secretary to the Reichs President ; first to Ebert, then to 
Hindenburg and subsequently to Hider. Exercised, together with Oskar 
von Hindenburg and Kurt von Schleicher, a great influence on the aged 
Reichs-President von Hindenburg. pp. 284, 209. 











MEND, HANS. Hitler's comrade on the staff of the regiment “ Ui 
of the book Adolf Hitler im Felde. p. 71- 


7 Author 
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MUCKE, HELMUTH VON. Retired captain of a corvette. Hero of the 
Ayesha. National Socialist Member of the Diet in Saxony. Rebelled 
against Hitler, joined Otto Strasser in 1930. pp. 209, 262. 


MULLER, HERMANN. Social Democrat. Member of the Reichstag and of 
the Committee of the Social Democratic Party. In 1919 he signed, together 
with the German Foreign Sccretary, the Treaty of Versailles. Chancellor 
of the Reich in 1920, and then from 1y28 und March 27th, 1930. Brining’s 
Predecessor. Died March 2oth, 1931. p. 269. 


MUSSOLINI, Much admired by Hitler. pp. 182, 258. Is said to have con- 
tributed financially towards the support of the National Socialist Party. 
p. 12g. Meeting with Hitler. pp. 399 # sg. 


MUTSCHMANN, MARTIN. Factory owner. Head of the National Socialist 
Party in Saxony. After the National Rising, Governor of Saxony. p. 218. 


NATIONALIST PARTY (Deutschnationale Partei) founded 19:8 after the 
war. Maintained the traditions of the Prussian Conservatives, protecting 
chiefly the interests of the agrarians and heavy industry as well as chose 
of the monarchists. Hugenberg, the head of the party, formed an alliance 
with Hitler in 1929. fp. 220 et seg. Took part in the formation of the Hider 
Cabinet, 1933. Was dissolved in summer 1933. 6. 352. 


NEUDECK. Baronial estate in the district of Rosenberg in Fast Prutsia, 
Hereditary estate of the Hindenburg family given to the Reichs-President 
von Hindenburg on his Soth birthday (the estate was purchased for 
purpore by heavy industey) but, in order to avoid death duties, it was in 
reality given to bis son Oskar von Hindenburg. The part Neudeck played 
in the so-called “ Osthilfe scandal. p. 308. It was in Neudeck that 
‘Hindenburg died. 


NEURATH, KONSTANTIN, FREIHERR VON, Foreign Secretary of the 
Reich since May 31st, 1932. p. 400. 


NSDAP. Abbreviation for “ National-Sozialistische deutsche Arbeiterpartei.” 
It arose out of the German Workers’ Party. Since the summer of 1933 the 
only political party in Germany. The founding or continuance of other 
political parties is forbidden by law and punishable by imprisonment. 
P. 352 

OBERFOHREN, ERNST. German Nationalist. Member of the Reichstag. 
Died soon after the Reichstag fire. He was alleged to have cominitted 
suicide. p. 223. 


OSTHILFE, formerly called “ Ostpreussenbilfe " fic. East Prussian Subyen- 
tion). State organisation for subsidising East Libian estates. It ted early 
in 1933 to the so-called “* Osthilfe-Skandal ” (Hast Prussia Subvention 
scandal) in which Hindenburg was involved, subsequently bringing about 
Chancellor Schleicher’s fall. pp. 274, 306 ef eg. 


PAPEN, FRANZ VON. Born 1879. Officer of a Uhlan Regiment, later on 
the ‘General Staff. When Military Attaché to the German Embassy in 
Washington during the war, organised the salutage of American war- 
supplies to the Alles and was expelied fram America. Lit his cheque-book 
fall into the hands of the British Intelligence Department, thereby com- 
promising his accomplices, p. 298. After the war, member of the Centre 
Party and the Prussian Diet. Through Schleicher’s influence was ap= 
pointed Brining’s successor to the Chanccllorship on May gist, 1932. 
£.270. On November 17th, 1932, General von Schleicher brought about 
his fall, Papen then allied himself with Hiter to bring about Schicicher’s 
fall, which followed on January goth, 1933. Became Vice-Chancellor in 
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Hitler's Cabinet, p. 309. Made the famous Marburger speech, June 17th, 
1934. p. 357. Is said to have owed his escape in the “ Clean-up” on 
June’ 30th, r9q0, to the Reichswehr. Resigned bis Vice-Ghancellorship 
‘land became flitler’s envoy in Austria. p. 376. 

POHNER, ERNST. Bavarian official. Supported Hitler. pp. 98, 118. Chief 
Goumiissioner of Police in Munich at the time of the coup d'état in the 
Horgerbriu. Appointed Prime Minister of Bavaria by Hitler. p. (34. 
Involved in the trial of Mitler and Ludendorff for high treason. p. 147. 
Went over to the German Nationalists. Was the first person Hitler went 
to see after his release from the fortress at Landsberg. p. 204. Killed 
ina motor accident, April, 1925. 


“ POLITISCHES TESTAMENT.” Hitler's political testament, to be found 
in his book, Mein Kampf. p. 185. 


“ PROTOKOLLFE DER WEISEN VON ZION." Famous forgery, declared 
‘as such by the law-court in Berne, May 14th, 1935. Most of it was copied 
from a Freach pamphlet published 1864, and used by the Czarist Political 
Police for their peesecution of the Jews. Professes to contain the programme 
of a Jewish “ international secret Government” which is supposed to have 
inct in Basle situltancously with the first Zionist Congress in August 1897. 
In substance and form it is a kind of travesty or childish, silly and coarse 
imitation of Machiavellism. Although the pamphlet is stupid and dull, ie 
plays a great role in international anti-Semitism, Those who are bent’on 
helicving in the Devil apparently welcome the most absurd proofs of his 
existence. The ‘ Protocols” have been translated into every European 
language as well as into Chinese, Japanese und Arabian, In, Paris four 
editions were published in a single year, The German re-impressions 

mount to hundreds af thousands. Among these innumerable editions there 
is one which has been edited by Alfred Rosenberg, the guardian of National 

Socialistic views of life. Hitler believes in the authenticity of the * Proto- 

cols”: he expressly emphasises this fact in his book, Mein Kampf. p.172. 


In Germany these “ Protocols” have been officially recommended by the 
Government for use in schools. 


























PRICE, WARD. English newspaper correspondent in Germany. p. 127. 
REICHENAU, GENERAL, VON. pp. 389 ef seg. 


REICHSTAG, Elections. pp. 201, 243. 277, 205, 322 ef 50g. Reichstag fire. 
(pp. 318, 326 et seg. Reichstag Fire Trial. pp. 430 ef seg. 


REICHSWEHR_ Name of the standing German Army from 1920-1934 
Hitler, tool of the Reichswehr. pp. 02 ef seg. Discussion with the Reichswebr. 
bp. 148 et seg., 260. Hider, Commander in Chief of the Reichswehr. 
Pp. 382, 388. 

ROHM, ERNST (1887-1934). Officer on the active fist, During the war, on 
the Bavarian General Staff. In his capacity as officer on die General 
Staff of the Reichswehr in Munich he took «in active partin the preparations 
for the counter-revulution. p. 80. First. meeting with Hitler. p. 94. 
Took part in the coup d'etat in the Burgerbrau. #. 193. Founder of the 
political organisation, “ Feontbann.” p. 193. Complains of Hitler's 
indecision. p. 192. ‘Takes leave of Hitler before going to Bolivia. p. 196. 
Military trainer of troops in Bolivia. p. 196. Appointed head of the staff 
offices of the S.A. p. 263 ef seg. Took a leading part in carrying through the 
Nazi Revolution in Bavaria. p. 339. Appointed Reichs-Minister without 
portfolio, December tst, 1933. p. 356. Had disputes with the Reichswebr. 
P. 362. ‘Sent the S.A. troops on leave. p. 358. Hider’s congratulation. 
£355. Dispute with Hitler early in June 1934. 2. 3 Killed on 
June'goth, 1934. Hitler defames him after his death. p. 374- 
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ROSENBERG, ALFRED. German Russian, born January 12th, 1893, in 
Reval. According to his statements his mother was an Esthonian and his 
father a Lithuanian, Studied architecture in Riga and Moscow. Drawing- 
master in Riga, came to Munich after the war. p. 120. Great influence 
on Hider. Writer ou racial question and pupil of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. pp. 171, 187. Became chicf editor on the newspaper Vélkischer 
Beobachter in 1921. ‘Took part in the coup d'état in the Burgerbrau. 
Abo involved in the conflicts in the Party after the coup d'état. pp. 191 eb seq. 
Dictatorial attitude. p, 210. Head ‘of the Foreign Department of 
the NSDAP. Entrusted with the political and philosophical training 
of the Party and all the various organisations annexed to it, January 
goth, 1934. 

RUPPRECHT. Ex-Crown Prince of Bavaria. pp. 118, 135 et seg., 338. 


RUST, BERNHARD. Schoolmaster. In 1925 appointed Regional Leader of 
the National Socialists in Hanover. Dismnisted from his post #s school 
master on the strength of doctor's certificates which declared him unfit to 
carry out his duties because of a nervous discase. After the National Rising 
appointed, first, Prussian, then Reichs, Minister for Science, Are and 
Public Education. p. 405. 


SAAR TERRITORY. Plehiscite on the return of the Saar Territory to 
Germany, January 13th, 1935. Hider’s visit there. p. 16. 


S.A. Abbreviation for “ Sturm Abteilung.” Armed political troops of the 
National Socialist Party, started August 1921. Made themselves much 
talked about during the rise of the Party by the violence and terror they 
exercised in the strect_and at political meetings. p. 99. Terrorised 
Coburg, 1922. p. 100. They are taken away from Hitler by the Reichs- 
wehe in’ (92g. . 102. Prohibited after the Burgerbrau coup d'éat. p- 138. 
Increase in numbers under Rohm’s leadership. %. 279. A mutiny breaks 
out among them in 1929. p. 241 et seq. Prohibited again, Apri! 1932. p. 285. 
Prohibition withdeawn by Schleicher, June 1932, 'p. 286. Used as 
auxitiary police after the formation of the Hitler Cabinct in February 
1993. #. 317. After the “ Clean-up" by Hitler. pp. 390, 406. 


SCHACHT, HJALMAR, DR. Manager of the Darmstadter-National Bank, 
President of the Keichsbank from December 1923 to 1930, then again 
after the National Rising. Minister of Economies since 1934. Joined the 
Democratic Party after the war und gradually became more and more 
anti-democratic till he finally joined the National Socialist Party. pp. 266, 
343 et seq. 

SCHEIDEMANN, PHILIPP. Social Democrat. Member of the Reichstag. 
Appointed German Prime Minister in 197g. Lives in exile since the 
National Rising. p. 157- 

SCHERINGER. Lieutenant of the Reichswehr. Tried and condemned by 
the Supreme Court of the Reich for nationalistic agitation amoug the 
troops of the Reichswehr. p. 247. “Tried and condemned for his Gom- 
munistic views. Treated National Socialist false witnesses with great 
clemency, Is said to be one of the victims of the “Clean-up” of 
June goth, 1934. pp. 254 ef seg. 

SCHEUBNER-RICHTER, ERWIN VON, DR. German-Russian adventurer. 
Exercised for a time a great influence over Hider. Killed on Novernbet 
gth, 1923, during the march to the Feldherrnhalle in Munich. 7p. 120, 139- 




















































SCHIRACH, BALDUR VON. Reichs Youth Leader. Writer of anti-religious 
poems. p. 356. 
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SCHLEICHER, KURT VON, GENERAL. Started his carcer in the same 
regiment as the two Elindenburgs and Hammerstein-Equord, i.c. the 
grd Infantry Regiment of the Guards. Was Gréner's protéed when on the 
General Stal. During the war, at the Headquarters of the General Staff. 
Afterwards rapid career in the Ministry of the Reichswehr. Unpopular 
with the troops, dubbed “ Bureau General.” Sharply criticised by the 
Nazi newspaper Vilkischer Beobachter. pp. 26g et seg., 279. Negotiated with 
Hitler. p. 280. Exercised for quite a number of years a great influence 
on Hindenburg. Made Brining Chancellor of the Reich. p. 270. First 
for, then against, prohibiting the S.A. troops. p. 285. Caused Briining's 
downfall and pat Papea in Brining’s place. p. 298. Was appointed 
Reichswehre Minister. p. 298. Then Chancelicr of the Reich. p. 299. 
Overthrown by Papen. p. 308. Shot, together with his wife, during the 
“Clean-up " on June goth, :934- Defamed afterwards by Hitler. pp. 374. 
eb seq, 386. 

SCHMITT, KURT, DR. General manager of the “ Allianz-Versicherungs 
A.G.” (Life Insurance Society). From June 1933 to June 1934 Minister 
for Economic Affairs pp. 343, 360. 


SCHMID, WILLY, DR. Musical critic and composer, Shot in the “ Clean- 
up” by mistake,” in consequence of his having been taken for another 
man of the same name. p. 377- 


SCHONERER, GEORG, RITTER VON (1842-1921), Founder and head 
of the Pan-German Party (called the “ Alldeutscher Partei””) in pre-war 
Austria. Admired by Hitler for his theories, pp. 56 «t seq. 


SCHRODER, FREIHERR VON (BARON) Banker in Cologne. Rescued 
UBtler in January 1993, at the request of the industrial magnates, from 
great financial straits. p. 303. 


SCHUCKLGROUBER, or Schicklgruber, formerly the name of Hier's 
father. Changed into Hitler in 1876. p. tr. 


SCHWARZE FRONT (Black Front). A political organisation founded by 
Otto Strasser after he left che National Socialist Party. 


SCHWERIN VON KROSIGK, LUTZGRAF. German Minister of Finance 
since Papen's Cabinet, May 31st, 1932. £. 313. 

SCIHWEYER, DR. Bavarian Minister of the Interior at the time of the coup 
@éat in the Burgerbrau. After the National Kising he was sent to a Concen= 
tration Camp. p. 130. 

SEECKT, HANS VON, GENERAL. Head of the Department for the 
Administration of the Reichswehr at the time of the coup d'état in the 
Burgerbrau. pp. 109, 129. 

SEISSER, VON. Polizcioberst (Chief Constable) of the Bavarian Police at the 
tine of the coup d'éat in the Burgerbrau; one of the triumvirate: Kahr- 
Lossow-Seisser. pp. 119, 132. One of the witnesses in the (rial of Hider for 
treason. 

SELDTE, FRANZ. Founder and first leader of the defence alliance called 
“ Stahihelm.” Appointed Labour Minister in Hitler's Cabinet. g. 310. 









































$8.5. Original meaning of the word: “ Schutzstaffel.” ie. a bodyguard for 
Hitler composed of members of the Party, founded August 1923. p. 702. 
Used as auxiliary police forces in February 1933. f. 317. Were, che 
“pick” of the troops belonging to the National Socialist Party, gained 
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rapidly in importance in the Third Reich, employed at the “ Clean-up 
on June 30th, 1934, as executioners of the victims among the S.A. After 
wards in close collaboration with the State Secret Police, both having 
Himmler as their head. Numbered in 1936, 120,000 members, 16,000 
of which are armed and trained for a civil war. pp. 385, 393, 401. 





STAHLHELM. A paramilitary organisation. Founded by Franz Seldte after 
the defeat of Germany in the Great War, primarily with a civic-republican 
programme, but developed later into a counter-revolutionary monarchistic 
Organisation, becoming finally closely connected with the Gerrnan 
Nationalist Party. For years it was, as regards numbers and influence, the 
most powerful semi-military organisation of the Conservative Party in 
Germany, but was subsequently put in the shade by the S.A. After the 
National Rising some of its members were employed to supplement the 
police forces. pf. 240, 317. Soon conflicts arose between them and the 
ruling National Socialist Parey. Was dissolved several times, then 
converted into ""S.A. Reserve Forces,” but eventually apparently dissolved 
altogether in the summer of 1935. . 352- 


STENNES, WALTER, Licutenant during the war, then a high police offici 
in Prussia (Polizei-Haupimann) after resigning his post as" Osaf-Ost 
that is, as Commandecr-in-Chief of the S.A. in the east of the Reich. 
Rebelled against Hitler in the summer of 1930. p. 242. 


STRASSER, GREGOR. Born May grst 
Geixenfeid in Lower Bavaria. Studied pharmacy. During the war, 
licueenant, Chemist in Landshut. Since 1921, member of the National 
Socialist Party. Regional Leader in Lower Bavaria, Took part in the 
coup d'état in the Burgerlréu. Member of the Committer of the National 
Socialist arty whilst Hider was imprisoned in the fortress. Member of 
the Bavarian Diet and of the Reichstag. Organised the National Socialist 
Party in North Germany. Indefatigable political agitator and platform 
orator. Represented the Soc: side of the Party. Conflict with Hitler 
ap the Party Rally, 1929. pp. 192, 225 e209. Founded the pfiblishing house 

Kampf-Verlag * in Berlin. For some years the most influential man of 
the Party after Hitler. Hated by Géring and Goebbels. Saw the pending 
decline of the Party and hoped to save it by obtaining its co-operation in 
the Government. p. 295. Suspected of treachery. Resigns all his posts 
in the Party. p. goi- Interview. with Hindenburg. p. 299. Was 
appointed manager of a chemical factory after the National Rising. Killed 
at the * Clean-up "on June goth, 1934. P. 375- 


STRASSER, OTTO, DR. Younger_brother of Gregor Strasser. Licutenant 
during, the war. After the war, Social Democrat for a short time. Then 
worked in his brother's publishing firm in Berlin, Editor and journalist. 
Like his brother, represents the Socialistic side of the Party Programme. 
2. 207. Dispute with Hitler, 1930. pp. 234 ef seg. Resigns membership of the 
National Socialist Party. p. 240. Fouuds a party of" National 
tionaries,” which he calls the “ Schwarze Front ” (Black Front). I 
in exile since the National Rising. His characterisation of Hitler. p. 411. 

















1892. Son of a small official in 









































STREICHER, JULIUS. Schoolmaster in Nurnberg. 
the “* Geriian Socialistic Party” (‘* Deutschsozialis 
as such Hitler's rival. Joins Hitler's Party in 1923, together 
Nuraberg band of adherents, for which Hitler is still grateful to him. 
Typical lower middle-class demagogue. Since 1922, editor of the anti: 
Semitic scandalmongering paper Der Sturmer, in which the xcxual life uf the 
Jews is denounced. Champion of the “ Protokolle der Weisen von Zion 
‘and the legend of the ritual murders. Frequently fined for calumny and 
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insult. #. 89. After the National Rising was appointed leader of the official 
baycatt of the Jews on April tst, 1933. p. 345. Regional Leader of the 
Bavarian province Franconia. Hence his name “ Frankenfuhrer " (Leader 
of the Frauke). Member of the Bavarian Cabinet. Frequently orders pairs 
of lovers to be led through the streets of Nurnberg with placards bung 


Found their necks. In 1934 And 1935 was still receiving marks of honour 
and posts of distinction irom Hitler. p. 349. 


STRESEMANN, GUSTAV. Born 1878. Chancellor of the Reich from 
‘August 13th, 1923, until November agrd, 1923. Then Foreign Secretary 
of the Reich Until his death, Gctober ard, 1924. pp-197 ¢t seg. 211,216, 267- 


STURMER, DER. The weekly paper belonging to Julius Streicher. According 
to Streicher, the only newspaper Hitler reads from beginning to end. 








#348. 
“THIRD REICH.” An expression used in the Middle Ages, denoting a 
‘Utopian Germany, beautiful and powerful, brought isto fashion of late 





by # book written by the National Socialist author Moller van den Bruck, 
and inken over by the National Socialists. Usual definition now for the 
Present dictatorship, 


THYSSEN, FRITZ. Industrial magnate in the Rhincland, One of Hitler's 
garlicst adherents, Was instramental in procuring subventions from heavy 
industry for Hitler. p. 219. 


TREVIRANUS, G. R. Minister of the Reich. German Nationalist. Rruninj 
friend. p. 282, Living in exile. p. 376. 





VOGLER, ALBERT. Industrial magnate. 1929, German delegate at tbe 
negotiations in Paris about the Young Plan. pp. 217, 219, 233. 
VOLKISCHER BEOBACHTER. Munich newspaper. The newspaper of the 


National Socialist Party. The money for its purchase was given by the 
Reichswehr, p. 94. 





WELS, OTTO. Chairman of the Committee of the Social Democratic Party. 
The last Social Democrat to speak in the Reichstag on March 21st, 1933+ 
Now living in exile. £. 342. 

WESSEL, HORST. Writer of the National Socialist Party song called Horst 
Wessel Lied. He also set it to music and it has now become the naconal 


anthem of ‘the Germans. Said to have been a man who lived on women, 
Killed in a street brawl, January 14th, 1930. p. 256. 





YOUNG PLAN. Agreement made in 1930 concerning the German reparation- 
Payments, pp. 219, 228, 232. 


